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PREFACE. 


As  this  work,  which  was  composed  in  part  shortly 
before  1870,  has  no  hearing,  however  remote,  upon  those 
matters  of  a  totally  different  kind  with  which  my  name 
has  been  recently  connected,  I  will  briefly  explain  how  I 
have  been  led  to  present  it  to  the  public. 

The  existence  of  a  secret  correspondence  carried  on 
by  Louis  XY.  with  his  diplomatic  agents,  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  Ministers,  is  a  singular  but  certain 
fact,  which  was  suspected  during  the  lifetime  of  that 
monarch,  and  afterwards  officially  made  known  by  a 
statement  of  his  successor.  All  the  writers  of  the 
time,  all  the  historians  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XY.,  make 
mention  of  it.  But  what  was  this  mysterious  corre- 
spondence ?  What  was  this  "  secret  affair,"  this  "  secret 
of  the  King,"  as  it  is  habitually  called  in  contemporary 
documents?  What  were  its  aim  and  object?  Who 
were  the  King's  confidants  ?  What  was  the  action  of 
this  clandestine  diplomacy  upon  the  political  events  of 
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that  unhappy  epoch  ?  On  these  points  only  vague  and 
often  false  ideas  prevailed  until  a  recent  date. 

A  few  years  ago  a  portion  of  the  veil  was  lifted  by 
M.  Boutaric,  Sub -Keeper  of  the  State  Records,  a  man 
of  learning  and  distinction,  whose  death  is  a  great 
loss.  In  1866  M.  Boutaric  published  two  in- 
teresting volumes,  compiled  from  the  vast  national 
collection  of  which  he  had  the  charge,  under  the  title 
of  "  Correspondance  secrete  inedite  de  Louis  XV.,  sur 
la  politique  etrangere  avec  le  Comte  de  Broglie,  Tercier, 
&c."  But,  in  imparting  to  the  public  that  which  he 
found  in  the  archives,  the  learned  editor  himself  called 
attention  to  the  gaps  which  had  hindered  him  from 
completing  his  work.  He  had  under  his  hands  only 
the  instructions  given  and  the  answers  made  by  the 
King  to  his  agents,  merely  orders,  or  acknowledgments 
of  the  receipt  of  communications,  generally  brief,  and 
couched  in  involved  phrases.  The  correspondence  of 
the  agents  themselves  was  not  before  him ;  so  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  pains  he  has  taken  in  his 
admirable  introduction  to  elucidate  these  incoherent  and 
disjointed  documents,  and  connect  them  together,  many 
unexplained  facts,  many  hazardous  conjectures,  much 
confusion  and  obscurity,  are  necessarily  found  in  the 
work. 
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The  publication  of  M.  Boutaric,  which  included  in 
its  very  title  the  name  of  one  of  the  members  of  my 
family,  aroused  my  curiosity  without  satisfying  it.  I  had 
in  my  childhood  often  heard  my  grand-uncle  and  his  secret 
relations  with  Louis  XY.  spoken  of,  and  I  felt  tolerably 
sure,  from  certain  indications  contained  in  my  father's 
papers,  that  the  Count's  correspondence  with  the  King, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  other  secret  agents  (the  same 
which  M.  Boutaric  regretted  that  he  did  not  possess), 
were  in  existence  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
I  formed  the  design  of  verifying  that  fact,  and  I  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so,  not  without  trouble  (for  the  scattered 
originals  were  very  difficult  to  find),  thanks  to  the 
zealous  assistance  of  M.  Faugere,  the  Keeper  of  the 
Eecords  of  that  Ministry.  This  quest,  commenced  at  a 
leisure  moment,  and  without  any  ulterior  purpose,  led 
me  much  further  than  I  had  intended,  because  I  found, 
to  my  surprise,  on  reading  the  documents,  that  they 
were  of  great  interest  from  the  point  of  view  of 
general  history.  Those  with  whom  historical  research 
is  both  an  instinct  and  a  taste,  know  with  what  eager- 
ness a  discovery  of  the  kind  is  pursued,  and  will 
understand  how  I  have  been  led  on  without  premedita- 
tion, to  give  to  this  one  its  somewhat  formidable 
dimensions. 
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I  have  been  furnished  with  several  curious  docu- 
ments taken  from  the  Eecords  of  the  Ministry  of  War 
by  M.  Camille  Bousset,  who  was  the  first  to  reveal  the 
importance  of  the  deposit  that  was  formerly  so  wisely 
entrusted  to,  and  has  recently  been  so  unwisely  with- 
drawn from,  his  keeping.  Others  have  been  collected 
from  among  the  papers  of  my  relatives,  descendants 
of  Count  de  Broglie  or  (like  myself)  of  the  Marshal, 
his  brother.  Owing  to  these  various  items  of  infor- 
mation acquired  from  different  sources,  I  am  enabled 
to  lay  a  complete  picture  of  the  origin,  the  aim,  and  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  secret  diplomacy  of  Louis  XV. 
before  my  readers.  I  shall  greatly  deceive  myself 
if  they  do  not  share  my  impressions,  and  regard  this 
narrative  with  interest  other  than  that  which  attaches 
to  the  development  of  an  amusing  intrigue,  if,  especially, 
the  character  of  the  chief  actor  in  this  little  drama, 
Count  de  Broglie,  do  not,  in  spite  of  its  many  weak- 
nesses, present  to  them  the  always  pleasing  spectacle 
of  a  mind  to  which  lofty  political  views  were  familiar, 
and  of  a  soul  filled  with  passionate  desire  for  the  public 
welfare. 

Unfortunately,  I  cannot  say  so  much  for  the  other 
personages  who  figure  alongside  of  him,  and  especially 
for  Louis  XV.,  whose  reputation  (which  had  nothing  to 
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lose)  will  not  gain,  I  fear,  by  the  new  light  that  is 
thrown  upon  it.  I  have  not  thought  it  right  to 
suppress  any  of  the  miserable  truths  revealed  by  the 
documents,  and  I  am  under  no  apprehension  lest  a  true 
picture  should  harm  the  great  memories  of  the  French 
monarchy.  An  institution  such  as  that  monarchy, 
which  counts  ten  centuries  of  duration  and  of  glory,  is 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  full  light  of  history ;  and 
its  .scriminating  admirers  (I  hope  I  am  of  the  number) 
hr  e  no  interest  in  disguising  either  the  faults  of  the 
f  rry  monarch  who  precipitated  its  fall,  or  the  evils  of 
/  uhat  arbitrary  power  which  too  often  violated  its  prin- 
ciple and  impaired  its  beneficence. 

The  authenticity  of  the  documents  of  which  I  have 
made  use  is  indisputable,  for  they  are  almost  all  originals 
in  perfectly  well-known  handwritings,  but  their  history 
is  none  the  less  difficult  to  understand,  as  any  reader 
who  has  sufficient  patience  to  follow  me  to  the  end  will 
perceive.  In  fact,  Louis  XVI.  had,  as  we  shall  see, 
given  directions  that  all  those  written  records  of  his 
grandfather's  strange  whim,  which  had  been  handed 
over  to  him,  should  be  destroyed.  The  commands  of 
Sovereigns  not  being  invariably  obeyed,  it  is  not  very 
surprising  that,  notwithstanding  this  formal  interdict, 
the  greater  part  of  the  original  documents,  signed  by 
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the  hand  of  Louis  XY.  himself,  still  remain  in  the  State 
archives.    The  history  of  those  correspondences  which 
are  preserved  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  is  still 
more  singular;  for  they  did  not  always  belong  to  the 
repository  in  which  they  are  now  placed,  but,  in  fact, 
came  there  by  accident,  after  having  passed  through 
the  hands  of  Griraud  Soulavie,  a  writer  of  some  renown 
in  his  day,  a  great  collector  of  more  or  less  authentic 
documents,  and  an  industrious  compiler  of  more  or  less 
authentic  narratives.    In  1810,  Soulavie  offered  to  cede, 
for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  a  vast  quantity  of  papers 
to  the  Government  of  Napoleon  I.     Among  them 
were  included  some  which  he  pompously  describes  as 
"  the  Eecords  of  the  Secret  Ministry  of  Louis  XY." 
The  negotiation  which  was  entered  into  with  him  was 
not  concluded  until  after  his  death.    His  widow  and 
his  heirs  received  twenty  thousand  francs  from  the 
Ministry,  for  an  acquisition  which  was  in  truth  worth 
a  larger  sum. 

How  had  Soulavie  obtained  possession  of  these 
important  documents  ?  Were  they  originals  preserved 
by  Count  de  Broglie  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
King,  then  entrusted  by  him  to  some  faithless  custodian, 
who  parted  with  them  after  the  death  of  the  Count, 
and  when  all  his  family  had  been  dispersed  by  the 
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emigration  ?  Were  they,  on  the  contrary,  abstracted 
from  some  public  office  during  the  stormy  days  of  the 
Eevolution?  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of 
these  questions,  as  the  explanations  given  by  Soulavie 
are  not  by  any  means  satisfactory.  At  all  events,  let 
him  have  come  into  possession  of  what  was  legitimately 
State  property  how  he  may,  we  may  be  thankful  that  he 
made  restitution. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  state,  with  respect  to  those  docu- 
ments which  have  been  taken  from  among  family  records, 
that,  previous  to  the  study  I  have  made  of  them, 
their  value  was  little  known  and  little  appreciated 
by  those  among  us  who  had  inherited  them.  In  order 
to  bring  their  importance  to  light,  it  was  necessary  to 
elucidate  them  by  the  aid  of  contemporary  history.  I 
am  convinced  that  studies  of  the  same  kind  might  be 
undertaken  with  much  profit  by  many  of  the  descen- 
dants of  families  whose  names  link  them  with  the 
recollections  of  old  France.  Probably  the  muniment 
rooms,  not  to  say  the  garrets,  of  more  than  one  ancient 
chateau,  contain  historical  treasures  of  great  price, 
hidden  under  the  dust  of  centuries.  Those  who  possess 
such  documents,  perhaps  unknown  to  themselves,  can- 
not be  too  strongly  urged  to  undertake  a  voyage  of 
discovery,  which  must   redound  to  the   honour  of 
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their  ancestors,  and  would  enrich  our  national  annals. 
In  any  case,  I  can  assure  them,  from  my  own  expe- 
rience, that  they  will  find  in  such  an  exploration 
useful  employment  for  their  leisure,  and  most  instruc- 
tive pastime. 
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He  wants  to  break  the  Alliance  between  King  Augustus  and  the  House  of 
Saxony,  and  England,  and  to  connect  them  with  France — Conti  is  dis- 
pleased with  this  Design — The  Count  gets  Leave  of  Absence,  and  goes  to 
Versailles  to  have  his  Ideas  approved — He  returns  to  Dresden  with  the 
Draft  of  a  Treaty. 


I  give  notice  to  my  readers  that  this  book  does  not 
contain  matter  of  a  kind  which  its  title  may  perhaps 
lead  them  to  expect.  They  will  find  in  it  no  romantic 
history,  very  few  court  intrigues,  and  not  a  scrap  of 
scandal.  I  do  not  deal  with  the  mysteries  of 
Versailles,  and  I  throw  no  new  light  upon  the  amours 
of  Louis  XV.,  the  number,  the  charms,  and  the 
characters  of  his  mistresses.  I  take  this  precaution  be- 
forehand, because  the  reputation  of  that  sorry  sovereign 
is  so  thoroughly  established  that  to  undertake  to  deal 
with  the  history  of  his  time  is  to  lay  one's  self  open 
to  reasonable  suspicion  of  a  compromising  nature. 
What  lively  and  startling  disclosures  in  the  region  of 
clandestine  policy  might  not  be  expected  from  a 
narrative  of  a  reign  whose  official  policy  was  openly 
governed  by  Pompadours  and  Du  Barrys !  I  have, 
however,  none  such  to  make,  and  the  very  natural 
presumption  which  ordinarily  divines  the  hidden  from 
the  revealed,  would  in  this  instance  be  completely  at 
fault. 

By  a  singularity  perhaps  unexampled,  that  which 
the  feeble  Louis  XV.  carefully  concealed  for  twenty 
years  from  his  subjects  as  well  as  from  his  Ministers, 
was  the  best  that  was  in  himself.  If  he  indulged  in  the 
strange  whim  of  employing  two  ministries  at  the  same 
time,  the  one  active,  and  the  other  for  consultation,  at 
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least  lie  did  not  resort  to  that  complication  for  the 
sake  of  securing  relays  of  flatterers,  and  establishing 
a  rivalry  in  subserviency  between  the  two  orders  of 
his  servants.  On  the  contrary,  while  he  too  frequently 
abandoned  the  exercise  of  his  authority  to  courtiers 
who  were  favoured  by  his  own  favourites,  he  privately 
sought  the  advice  (though  not  indeed  that  he  might 
act  upon  it)  of  stern  politicians,  who  were  frank  with 
him,  even  to  harshness;  and  it  was  under  the  triple 
seal  of  a  correspondence  in  cypher  that  he  gave  vent 
to  sentiments  worthy  of  a  king,  and  to  such  passing 
desires  for  the  public  good  as  still  remained  at  the 
bottom  of  his  heart. 

Hence  arose  a  contrast  upon  which  I  reckon  for 
the  interest  of  the  following  picture.  I  shall  constantly 
have  to  set  forth  the  acts  of  ministerial  diplomacy  and 
the  opinions  of  confidential  diplomacy,  in  connection 
with  the  same  events.  On  the  one  side  levity  and 
lack  of  foresight  reign  almost  uninterruptedly ;  on  the 
other,  severe  language  which  anticipates  the  judgment 
of  posterity  is  uttered  by  unknown  counsellors.  Upon 
the  stage  struts  licentious  frivolity ;  behind  the  scenes, 
good  sense,  morality,  and  patriotism  will  frequently  be 
found. 

One  error  in  particular — at  once  political  and  moral 
— will  always  be  remembered  against  Louis  XY. ;  but, 
unless  I  am  mistaken,  the  discovery  of  the  secret  corre- 
spondence completely  alters,  if  not  the  gravity,  at  least 
the  nature  of  that  error.  My  readers  will  divine  that  I 
am  about  to  speak  of  the  Partition  of  Poland,  of  that 
b  2 
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act  of  diplomatic  brigandage  which  was  committed 
under  the  eyes  of  indifferent  Europe,  while  the  sovereign 
of  France  lacked  either  discernment  to  detect  the 
design  or,  at  the  last  moment,  courage  to  arrest  its 
execution.  France  will  never  pardon  those  who  made 
her  a  careless  or  powerless  spectator  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  an  ancient  ally,  by  one  of  the  most  criminal 
outrages  by  which  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations  has 
ever  been  violated.  A  generous  and  intelligent  people 
cannot  be  reconciled,  even  after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  to 
the  mingled  treachery  and  weakness  which  were  exhibited 
in  such  an  abandonment  of  a  most  righteous  cause. 
From  one  of  the  two  reproaches  brought  against 
Louis  XV.  on  this  subject,  the  following  pages  will,  I 
think,  completely  clear  him  ;  although,  indeed,  only  by 
aggravating  the  other. 

The  misfortunes  of  Poland  did  not  take  Louis  XV. 
by  surprise.  He  had  always  foreseen  them,  and  made 
them  the  object  of  constant,  though  barren  and  inert, 
solicitude.  Warned  of  the  danger  in  good  time  by 
his  private  advisers,  while  his  Ministers  disregarded 
alike  its  gravity  and  its  imminence,  he  was  under  no 
delusion.  His  gaze  was  continuously  fixed  upon  the 
victim  struggling  in  the  grasp  of  the  ravishers  ;  and  it 
will  presently  be  seen  that  Poland  was  in  reality  the 
chief,  almost  the  only,  object  of  the  secret  diplomacy. 
The  first  mission  of  the  secret  agents  was  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  accession  of  a  French  prince  to  the 
throne  of  Poland,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  extend- 
ing the  influence  and  protection  of  France  over  that 
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unhappy  country;  and  when  the  design  had  to  be 
abandoned,  and  the  circle  of  relations,  established 
once  for  all,  was  widened  to  admit  other  countries 
and  other  affairs,  Poland  still  remained  the  central 
point  to  which  all  the  clues  of  this  mysterious  plot 
were  carried  back.  Eegarded  from  this  point  of  view, 
which  is  the  true  one,  the  secret  diplomacy  becomes  a 
monument  to  the  sound  sense  and  the  good  intentions 
of  Louis  XV.,  while  at  the  same  time  it  records  his 
incurable  weakness  of  character.  It  reveals  without 
disguise,  and  enables  us  to  follow  step  by  step,  all  that 
Louis  contemplated  doing,  but  did  not  do,  to  save  his 
reign  from  an  ineffaceable  stain,  Europe  from  a  source 
of  trouble  which  is  not  yet  closed,  and  the  conscience 
of  nations  from  a  scandal  which  has  severely  shaken 
the  foundations  of  public  law. 


I. 

The  political  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  (and 
in  certain  respects  its  philosophical  and  moral  history 
also)  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  portions,  by  the 
treaty,  concluded  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  great  European  struggle  familiarly  known 
as  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  The  origin  of 
that  war,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  came  to  a 
close,  are  well  known.  Eor  France  and  her  allies  it 
was  only  the  natural  continuation  of  the  great  political 
tradition  inaugurated  by  Francois  I.,  reduced  to  a  system 
by  Henri  IV.,  carried  on  with  ability  and  success  by 
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Kichelieu  and  Mazarin,  at  first  elevated,  but  after- 
wards perverted  and  endangered  by  the  ambition  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  Emperor  Charles  VI.  having  died 
without  a  male  heir,  and  left  a  disputed  succession 
to  his  daughter,  it  was  natural  that  a  French  sove- 
reign should  wish  to  profit  by  so  fortunate  a  state 
of  things,  to  aim  a  final  blow  at  the  most  ancient 
enemies  of  his  family  and  his  crown.  For  a  moment, 
indeed,  it  seemed  as  though  the  hereditary  rivalry 
between  the  houses  of  Bourbon  and  Austria  were  about 
to  terminate  in  the  annihilation  of  one  of  the  two 
adverse  parties. 

The  heiress  of  Charles  V.,  the  illustrious  Maria 
Theresa,  was  a  dethroned  wanderer  in  her  ancestral 
domains,  and  the  imperial  crown,  for  the  first  time 
after  three  centuries,  had  departed  from  the  race  of 
Eudolph  of  Hapsburg.  The  wheel  of  fortune,  however, 
turned  again  ;  the  ruin  nearly  completed  was  arrested, 
and  the  belligerents  were  finally  replaced  in  positions 
almost  identical  with  those  in  which  the  war  had  found 
them.  France  had  to  relinquish  all  her  conquests,  and 
retire  within  the  limits  which  Louis  XIV.  had  left 
her.  Maria  Theresa  recovered  the  greater  part  of  her  in- 
heritance, of  which  the  Holy  Empire,  secured  to  her  hus- 
band and  to  her  son,  continued  to  form  a  portion.  Two 
powers  only,  both  of  recently  acquired  greatness,  derived 
advantage  from  the  struggle,  in  which  they  had  taken  part 
only  as  auxiliaries.  One  of  those  powers  was  Eussia, 
newly  elevated  by  the  strong  will  of  a  great  man  from 
the  condition  of  a  barbarous  people  to  the  dignity  of  a 
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civilised  State,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  enabled  to 
make  her  weight  felt  in  Western  politics ;  the  other  was 
the  Prussian  royalty,  which  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a 
sovereign,  full  of  the  fire  of  youth  and  genius,  who 
boldly  risked  the  patrimony  of  strength  and  wealth  be- 
queathed to  him  by  obscure  predecessors,  and  doubled 
his  stake  at  the  first  throw.  But  the  gains  of  these  two 
States — two  new  actors,  treading  for  the  first  time  the 
political  stage  of  Europe — now  merely  counterbalanced 
each  other,  without  altering  the  relative  proportion  of 
forces,  as  they  had  figured  in  opposite  camps  during  the 
war — Eussia  on  the  side  of  Austria,  and  Prussia  in  the 
interests  of  France.  Voltaire  has  depicted  this  situa- 
tion with  the  sober  accuracy  that  was  the  great  secret 
of  his  art.  "After  that  peace,"  he  says,  "Christian 
Europe  remained  divided  as  it  were  into  two  great 
parties,  who  were  dealing  cautiously  with  one  another, 
and  each  holding  the  balance  even  on  its  own  side.  The 
States  of  the  Empress-Queen  of  Hungary,  a  portion  of 
Germany,  Eussia,  England,  Holland,  and  Sardinia,  com- 
posed one  of  these  factions ;  the  other  was  formed  by 
France,  Spain,  the  two  Sicilies,  Prussia,  and  Sweden. 
All  the  Powers  kept  up  their  armies,  and  a  lasting 
tranquillity  was  to  be  hoped  for,  from  the  very  fear  with 
which  the  one  half  of  Europe  seemed  to  inspire  the 
other."1 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  name  of  Poland  does 
not  occur  in  this  detailed  enumeration,  although  we 

1  Yoltaire's  Steele  de  Louis  XIV, 
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have  but  to  glance  at  a  map  to  perceive  how  impor- 
tant a  part  the  division  of  Europe  into  two  well-balanced 
portions  must  have  assigned  to  a  kingdom,  whose  people 
were  all  soldiers,  and  which  was  placed,  as  it  were, 
between  the  scales  of  the  balance,  in  the  rear  of  Austria, 
equidistant  from  Eussia  and  Prussia,  in  the  centre 
of  all  the  contending  interests,  and  on  the  road  of 
all  the  armies.  Besides,  at  all  times,  and  during 
all  the  incidents  of  their  prolonged  conflict,  France 
and  Austria  had  eagerly  sought  the  friendship  of 
Poland,  and  disputed  it  with  each  other.  Unhappily, 
a  common  experience  had  taught  them  that  this 
useful  alliance,  difficult  as  it  was  to  obtain,  was,  when 
obtained,  still  more  difficult  to  keep.  Poland  had 
never  at  any  time  possessed  what  was  called  in  the 
political  language  of  those  days  a  Cabinet,  that  is  to 
say,  a  sovereign  and  ministers  with  power  to  pledge  the 
entire  State  by  their  word,  and  to  oifer  a  sufficient 
security  to  those  who  entered  into  a  federative  system 
with  them.  Not  only  did  the  interior  constitution  of 
this  country,  unique  of  its  kind,  leave  the  throne  to  the 
hazard  of  election,  but  even  during  these  life-tenure 
royalties  the  political  government  was  shared  between 
the  king  and  the  nobles,  who  were  habitually  at  variance, 
and  frequently  opposed  in  arms.  In  treating  with 
Poland,  therefore,  it  was  as  vain  as  it  was  insufficient 
to  address  the  nominal  head  of  the  State.  An  ambas- 
sador had  to  throw  himself  into  the  strife  of  parties,  to 
join  one  of  the  factions,  to  support  one  among  the 
competitors  who  were  striving,  whether  for  power  or 
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for  the  crown.  The  envoys  of  France,  Kussia,  Austria, 
and  even  Saxony,  had  played  precisely  such  a  part  over 
and  over  again ;  but  this  manner  of  conducting  diplo- 
macy by  means  of  factious  intrigue  and  frequently 
even  civil  war,  was  as  costly  as  it  was  unsafe,  and 
especially  disadvantageous  to  France.  Placed  at  so  great 
a  distance  as  she  was,  anything  that  emanated  from  her, 
whether  advice  or  subsidies,  rarely  arrived  seasonably 
or  punctually.  By  promising  her  patronage  to  one  party 
she  incurred  greater  responsibility  than  she  acquired 
real  authority.  While  her  friends  were  in  power  they 
easily  eluded  the  influence  of  her  counsels ;  but  so  soon 
as  they  felt  themselves  unsafe  they  claimed  support 
which  she  often  found  it  difficult  to  give. 

More  than  once  France  had  been  obliged  to  abandon 
the  line  which  she  had  taken,  and,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  her  honour,  leave  in  peril  those  who 
had  put  themselves  forward  on  the  faith  of  her  word. 
Thus,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Due  d'Anjou 
(afterwards  Henri  III.),  having  been  placed  on  the 
throne  by  a  numerous  faction,  fled  from  Poland  imme- 
diately after  his  coronation,  and  in  the  seventeenth, 
Prince  de  Conti,  who  had  been  sent  by  Louis  XIV.  to 
attempt  the  same  exploit,  did  not  even  wait  to  be  pro- 
claimed. Again,  Stanislas  Leczinski  (father-in-law  of 
Louis  XV.),  who  was  in  the  first  instance  restored,  and 
afterwards  abandoned  by  France,  had  been  recently 
obliged  to  fly,  in  a  mean  disguise,  to  save  his  head,  on 
which  the  Eussians  had  already  put  a  price,  and  ulti- 
mately to  cede  his  rights  to  his  rival,  Augustus  III., 
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Elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  the  protege  of  the  imperial 
courts. 

These  successive  failures,  and  especially  the  last,  had 
gravely  impaired  the  credit  of  France  in  Poland,  and,  as 
a  natural  result,  had  brought  the  latter  country  into  ill- 
repute  with  French  politicians.  As  human  nature  is 
given  to  depreciate  unattainable  advantages,  it  became 
the  fashion  at  Versailles,  and  also  in  Paris,  to  affirm, 
disdainfully,  in  all  the  circles  where  affairs  of  State  were 
discussed,  that  the  unfortunate  country,  being  given  over 
to  hopeless  anarchy,  could  no  longer  be  useful  as  an  ally. 
Henceforth,  it  was  said,  all  the  pains  which  might  be 
taken  and  all  the  expense  which  might  be  incurred  in 
establishing  influence  there,  would  be  so  much  trouble 
and  money  lost ;  and  it  was  far  better  to  leave  Poland  to 
its  evil  fate  without  further  interference.  Not  for  the 
first  time  did  a  disappointed  or  powerless  policy  reason 
like  La  Fontaine's  fox.  The  silence  of  Yoltaire,  mixed 
up  as  he  really  was  with  the  diplomatic  affairs  of  his 
time,  and  pretending,  as  he  did,  to  be  still  more  engaged 
in  them,  is  in  itself  a  sign  of  this  affected  indifference. 

Such,  then,  was  the  general  mood  at  the  Court  and 
in  the  capital  when,  some  time  before  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  several  Polish  gentlemen  came  to  Paris  on  a 
secret  mission  from  their  compatriots.  They  belonged 
to  families  formerly  connected  with  France — families 
who  had  supported  the  last  Prince  de  Conti,  sixty 
years  before,  in  the  unfortunate  expedition  to  which 
I  have  referred ;  and  they  had  remained  on  good  terms 
with  that  younger  branch  of  the  royal  house.  The 
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hero  of  the  discreditable  exploit  had  been  dead 
many  years,  but  his  grandson  had  inherited  his  title 
and  dignities.  The  envoys  repaired  to  the  Temple,  then 
the  abode  of  the  Prince,  were  admitted  to  his  presence, 
and  represented  to  him  that  the  premature  decline  of 
the  Elector-King,  Augustus  III.,  led  everybody  in 
Poland  to  expect  that  the  throne  would  shortly  become 
vacant,  and  that  a  strong  reaction  against  the  family  of 
Saxony,  and  the  odious  favourites  who  had  unlimited 
influence,  would  then  take  place.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  pass  on  the  crown,  as  the  Saxons  hoped, 
to  one  of  the  sons  of  the  King,  and  the  moment  would 
be  therefore  a  favourable  one  for  the  Prince  de  Conti,  if 
he  should  be  ambitious  to  adopt  the  plans  formed  by  his 
grandfather,  always  provided  that  he  would  make  some 
preparation  in  advance,  and,  when  the  time  for  action 
came,  give  proof  of  a  little  more  ardour  and  decision 
than  his  grandfather  had  exhibited. 

Intelligence  and  valour  were  hereditary  qualities 
of  the  house  of  Conti.  That  the  brother  and  the 
nephew  of  the  great  Conde  had  been  gifted  in  a  rare 
degree  with  both,  the  portraits  of  them  which  Saint- 
Simon  has  left  us  bear  witness.  Their  successor 
was  worthy  of  their  race.  In  his  youth  Francois  de 
Conti  had  given  proof  of  brilliant  military  capacity.  A 
victory  gained  at  Coni,  in  Italy,  had  won  for  him,  in 
his  twenty- seventh  year,  a  comparison  with  the  hero 
of  Sens  and  Eocroi.  In  excellence  as  a  speaker  he  also 
resembled  his  uncle,  and  his  easy  eloquence,  and 
aptitude   for    business,   charmed   and   surprised  the 
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Parliament.  His  judgment  in  public  matters  was  sound, 
lie  was  of  a  keen  wit,  and  as  trustworthy  as  he  was 
agreeable.  The  Prince  kept  an  open  house  at  the 
Temple,  presided  over  by  the  charming  Countess 
de  Boufflers,  whose  constant  presence  did  not  disturb 
the  easy  morals  of  the  time,  and  his  guests  were  the 
most  distinguished  men  both  of  fashion  and  letters. 
Prince  de  Conti,  in  the  enjoyment  of  so  pleasant  a 
life  and  such  high  consideration,  would  have  had,  it 
might  be  supposed,  but  little  taste  for  adventures;  all 
these  advantages  were,  however,  marred  by  a  secret 
trouble.  The  poor  Prince  suffered,  because,  while  he 
shone  everywhere,  he  ruled  nowhere ;  his  high,  but 
secondary,  rank,  his  distinguished,  but  not  first-rate, 
abilities,  inspired  him  with  the  desire,  without  giving 
him  the  means,  of  governing.  He  had  no  further 
military  triumphs  to  hope  for,  because  he  had  not 
chosen  to  serve  as  aide-de-camp  to  Marshal  Saxe.  The 
King  gladly  consulted  him  in  politics ;  but  after  the 
regency  of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  and  the  unfortunate 
administration  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  Louis  XV. 
would  have  thought  himself  under  tutelage  again  if  he 
had  placed  a  third  prince  of  the  blood  at  the  head 
of  his  Cabinet.  Thus,  alongside,  but  also  outside,  of 
greatness,  an  amateur  in  all  things,  the  vague  ennui 
which,  especially  in  middle  life,  so  often  taints  the 
happiest  conditions  of  existence,  was  stealing  upon  Conti. 

The  brilliant  proposal  of  the  Polish  envoys,  finding 
the  Prince  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  was  all  the  more 
attractive,  that,  its  execution  not  being  immediate,  it 
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might  be  caressed  in  imagination  for  a  long  time  before 
its  risks  would  have  to  be  incurred.  Conti,  of  course, 
was  too  sensible  of  his  obligations  as  a  Trench  prince 
to  enter  upon  so  delicate  a  subject  before  he  had  made 
sure  of  the  good  pleasure  of  the  King.  Of  that,  however, 
he  might  speedily  assure  himself,  for  he  had  free  access 
to  Versailles,  where  his  company  was  always  welcome. 
He  speedily  ascertained  that  Louis  XV.  by  no  means 
shared  the  disdain  and  distaste  for  Polish  affairs  which 
were  the  fashion  at  Court.  His  royal  pride  was  still 
smarting  under  the  humiliation  experienced  in  the 
person  of  his  father-in-law ;  and,  looking  a  little  further 
a-head  than  his  Ministers,  and  aware  that  nothing  re- 
mains empty  in  this  world,  he  perceived  that  the 
place  which  France  had  abandoned  at  Warsaw  was 
already  occupied  by  more  active  and  ardent  ambitions. 
Between  this,  however,  and  entertaining  a  project  for  a 
fresh  attempt  upon  the  crown  of  Poland ;  between  this, 
above  all,  and  proposing  to  his  Council  the  resumption 
of  a  design  which  had  so  often  miscarried;  between 
that  just  view,  in  a  word,  and  any  specific  action,  there 
was  a  gulf  which  the  indolence  of  the  selfish  Sovereign 
would  not  permit  him  to  cross.  If  he  were  to  broach 
the  subject  to  his  Ministers,  if  he  were  to  use  his 
authority  to  give  effect  to  his  opinion,  he  would  have 
to  lend  his  own  hand  to  the  execution  of  his  project, 
to  select  and  guide  the  instruments,  to  give  himself 
the  trouble  to  think  and  also  to  will,  two  things  which 
were  equally  contrary  to  his  habits.  And  then,  it  was 
not  only  in  his  Council  that  the  design  of  wresting 
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the  inheritance  of  the  crown  of  Poland  from  the  house 
of  Saxony  would  have  raised  a  storm,  but  in  his  private 
circle,  and  in  his  own  family. 

The  powerful  house  of  Saxony  was  represented  at 
the  Court  of  France  by  the  brother  and  by  the  daughter 
of  Augustus  III.  Maurice,  the  illustrious  bastard,  the 
hero  of  Fontenoy,  the  boast  of  the  French  army, 
was  then  at  the  height  of  his  renown.  In  coming 
to  France  to  seek  fame  under  her  banner,  and  to  endow 
it  with  fresh  glory,  he  had  by  no  means  objected  to 
contribute  by  his  own  greatness  to  that  of  his  relatives, 
and  the  marriage  of  his  niece,  the  Princess  Maria  Josepha, 
with  the  Dauphin  had  recently  been  effected  through  his 
influence.  The  Dauphiness,  who  possessed  many  virtues 
and  accomplishments,  was  winning  all  hearts.  She 
formed  the  centre  of  attraction  at  the  Queen's  receptions, 
and  even  beguiled  the  ennui  of  the  King  himself, 
every  time  that  decency  obliged  him  to  quit  his  clan- 
destine establishments  and  devote  a  few  minutes  to  his 
lawful  household.  The  gentle  heart  of  the  Dauphiness 
cherished  only  one  passion — attachment  to  her  family. 
To  have  allowed  her  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  possibility 
that  her  adopted  country  could  enter  into  a  conflict  with 
her  native  land,  would  have  been  to  inflict  the  keenest 
anguish  upon  her. 

These  various  difficulties,  personal  and  domestic,  were 
more  than  sufficient  to  deter  Louis  XV.  from  following 
out  a  political  idea ;  and  moreover,  he  could  not  venture 
to  impart  the  confidential  communication  of  Prince  de 
Conti  to  his  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Marquis 
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d'Argenson,  a  man  of  caustic  and  haughty  temper,  ex- 
tremely hostile  to  Poland,  and  who  always  treated  the 
ideas  of  others  with  disdain.  The  King,  adopting  a 
middle  course,  after  the  fashion  of  weak  natures,  as  he 
could  not  relinquish  a  project  which  he  dared  not  avow, 
encouraged  the  Prince  to  accept  the  overtures  that 
were  made  to  him,  and  to  keep  his  chances  open  in 
the  future,  by  maintaining  relations  with  the  persons 
who  had  selected  him.  On  being  made  to  understand 
by  Conti,  that  a  little  support  would  be  required  to  gain 
credit  for  him  in  a  country  where  he  was  not  known, 
and  where  nothing  was  done  without  money,  the  King 
took  one  more  step :  he  promised  to  supply  funds  from 
his  privy  purse,  and  even  consented  that  correspondence 
should  be  conducted  and  subsidies  conveyed  by  the 
French  Eesident  at  Warsaw,  M.  Castera. 

This  agent  was  not  the  only  person  who  was  em- 
ployed to  watch  over  the  interests  of  France  in  that 
distant  land.  An  Ambassador  accredited  to  the  Elector- 
King  followed  the  monarch  in  his  changes  of  residence, 
and  had  his  own  official  abode  at  Dresden,  where 
Augustus  III.  chiefly  lived,  as  he  preferred  his  hereditary 
dominions  to  his  electoral  kingdom.  The  Eesident,  a 
humbler  functionary,  remained  in  Poland  to  attend  to 
the  transaction  of  business  with  the  local  government. 
He  corresponded  at  the  same  time  with  the  Embassy  at 
Vienna  and  with  the  Court  at  Versailles.  Unknown 
to -both  the  Ambassador  and  the  Minister,  M.  Castera 
received  secret  orders,  signed  by  the  King,  to  accept, 
and  even  to  entertain,  the  confidential  communications 
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of  those  Polish  nobles  who  should  contemplate  the 
election  of  a  French  prince  at  a  future  period. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  secret  affair,  and  this 
obscure  agent  was  the  earliest  confidant  of  the  private 
ideas  of  the  King,  Little  by  little,  however,  the  circle 
widened.  The  King  took  pleasure  in  making  Conti 
give  him  an  account  in  secret  of  his  surreptitious  nego- 
tiations ;  and  the  Prince  impressed  upon  his  Majesty 
that,  in  order  that  the  favourable  moment  might  be 
promptly  used  on  the  occurrence  of  a  demise  of  the 
Polish  crown,  it  would  be  necessary  for  Prance  to 
be  represented  at  the  neighbouring  Courts  by  agents, 
who,  if  they  were  not  actually  initiated  into  the  secret, 
would  at  least  be  disposed  to  receive  it  favourably,  and 
to  lend  it  their  aid  with  a  good  grace.  Thenceforth 
he  took  occasion  to  interfere  in  the  appointment  of 
ambassadors  to  the  different  Courts  of  the  north, 
directing  the  King's  choice  to  his  own  personal  friends. 
This  little  device  was  all  the  easier  to  practise  without 
attracting  attention,  since,  as  the  habitual  associates  of 
the  Prince  were  the  most  intelligent  and  the  most 
estimable  persons  about  the  Court,  not  one  of  the  names 
which  he  suggested,  and  which  the  King  proposed  to 
his  Minister,  was  likely  to  give  rise  to  any  serious 
objection.  Thus,  he  designated  successively  the  Marquis 
d'Havrincourt  for  Sweden,  M.  Desalleurs  for  Constan- 
tinople, and  the  Chevalier  de  la  Touche  for  Berlin,  with 
out  any  surprise  being  caused  by  these  names.  Each  of 
those  envoys  knew,  when  he  set  out,  to  whom  he  owed 
his  promotion,  and  was  tacitly  authorised  to  evince  his 
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gratitude  by  corresponding  with  Conti  on  the  affairs 
of  his  mission.  Not  one  of  them  was,  strictly  speaking, 
in  possession  of  the  secret,  but  they  all  adopted  the 
custom  of  visiting  the  Temple  as  often  as  they  went 
to  Versailles. 

Conti,  who  was  very  careful  to  contrive  opportunities 
of  entering  the  King's  cabinet,  did  not  fail  to  impart 
the  contents  of  each  packet  to  his  Majesty,  on  its 
receipt.  Thence  arose  frequent  conversations,  and, 
very  shortly,  regular  conferences,  which  bore,  now  upon 
European  politics  as  a  whole,  now  upon  details  and  anec- 
dotes of  each  Court  in  particular.  Conti  took  pleasure 
in  playing  in  imagination  the  part  of  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  King  found  it  amusing  to  control 
the  conduct  of  his  own  Ministry  in  this  underhand 
fashion,  and  to  make  sure  that  nothing  was  taking 
place  in  Europe  unknown  to  him.  This  double  game 
went  on,  but  not  without  attracting  the  attention  and 
exciting  the  surprise  of  the  courtiers.  "Prince  de 
Conti,"  says  the  Duke  de  Luynes,  in  his  "Journal," 
14th  February,  1748,  "  was  engaged  with  the  King 
yesterday.  Everybody  is  asking  what  they  are  about. 
There  are  some  who  pretend  that  the  Prince  de  Conti 
has  been  getting  information  on  various  matters,  and 
comes  to  give  an  account  to  the  King."  The  Ministers 
were,  as  may  be  supposed,  especially  curious.  "  We  are 
much  astonished,"  says  the  Marquis  d'Argenson,  in 
his  "  Journal,"  "  at  the  meddling  of  the  Prince  de 
Conti  in  affairs  of  state.  The  Prince  brings  big  port- 
folios to  the  King,  and  works  for  hours  with  him." 
c 
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Madame  de  Pompadour,  the  favourite,  who  was  then 
at  the  height  of  her  power,  and  in  the  habit  of  inter- 
fering with  everything,  regarded  these  interviews,  by 
which  her  curiosity  and  her  vanity  were  piqued, 
with  much  disfavour.  She  questioned  the  King  and 
Prince  de  Conti  in  succession,  but  could  elicit  nothing 
from  either ;  and  she  was  all  the  more  angry,  inasmuch 
as  everything  which  had  an  appearance  of  mystery 
seemed  to  her  to  belong  naturally  to  her  department. 

The  carefully  kept  secret  was,  however,  very  near 
betrayal  on  one  occasion.  An  obscure  Polish  emissary, 
named  Blandowski,  who  was  carrying  despatches  to 
Prince  de  Conti,  bethought  himself  of  going  direct  to 
the  Marquis  d'Argenson  with  his  charge.  The  motive 
of  this  treacherous  proceeding  is  not  clear.  Did  Blan- 
dowski want  to  be  paid  for  his  disclosure,  or  was  he, 
as  he  affirmed,  reasonably  desirous  to  make  sure,  in  the 
interest  of  his  countrymen,  that  the  royal  support 
which  was  held  out  to  them  as  a  lure  would  not  fail 
them  in  the  day  of  peril?  However  that  may  have 
been,  D'Argenson  found  himself  suddenly  in  possession 
of  the  clue  to  the  intrigue,  and  it  only  depended  on 
him  to  defeat  it.  Blandowski  had,  however,  pro- 
nounced the  name  of  the  King.  What  truth  was  there 
in  this  pretended  complicity  of  Louis  XV.  ?  and  how 
could  the  Marquis  ascertain  the  truth  without  offending 
the  monarch  by  appearing  to  suspect  him  ?  Upon  this 
the  Minister  went  off  to  consult  the  Count,  his  brother, 
who  was  Minister  of  War,  and  passed  for  a  more 
accomplished  courtier  than  himself.    "  Take  care,"  said 
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the  Count,  "  what  humour  the  King  is  in.  There  may 
be  something  in  what  you  have  been  told,  and  nothing 
would  be  more  dangerous  for  you  than  to  catch  the 
King  with  his  hand  in  the  bag."  The  Marquis  profited 
by  this  hint,  and  kept  the  confidence  which  he  had 
received  strictly  to  himself,  but,  on  the  first  opportunity 
that  offered,  he  drew  up  instructions  for  the  Ambassador 
of  France  at  Dresden  decidedly  favourable  to  the  views 
of  the  House  of  Saxony  on  the  throne  of  Poland,  and 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  any  other.  Then  he  took  the 
despatch  to  the  King,  with  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
from  his  countenance  the  impression  it  made  upon  him. 
The  King  took  the  document,  read  it  through  without 
moving  a  muscle,  and  returned  it  without  an  observa- 
tion. Thus  vanished  all  his  suspicions  from  the  mind 
of  the  Minister,  or,  at  least,  all  means  of  verifying 
them.1 

Four  years  passed  away;  the  Marquis  d'Argenson 
was  overthrown  by  a  Court  intrigue,  and  was  succeeded, 
first  by  M.  de  Puisieux,  afterwards  by  M.  de  Saint- 
Contest,  neither  of  whom  was  able  or  willing  to  oppose 
the  King's  fancies,  or  to  press  him  with  importunate 
questions.  At  length,  in  1752,  the  embassy  to  Poland 
became  vacant  by  the   removal  of  the  Marquis  des 

1  "  Memoires  de  D'Argenson,"  vol.  v.,  p.  1.  and  following : — "  Boutaric, 
in  relating  this  anecdote,  thinks  that  the  conduct  of  Louis  XY.  was  only 
a  feint,  inasmuch  as,  he  says,  M.  des  Essarts,  Ambassador  to  Poland,  was 
affiliated  to  the  secret  correspondence.  No  trace  of  the  participation  of 
M.  des  Essarts  in  the  secret  is  to  be  found.  Everything  proves,  on  the 
contrary,  that  until  the  appointment  of  Count  de  Broglie,  the  French 
Embassy  in  Poland  was  ignorant  of  the  views  of  the  King,  of  which  only 
the  Resident  was  aware." 

c  2 
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Essarts  to  Sardinia ;  and  when  the  appointment  of  his 
successor  was  in  question,  Prince  de  Conti  suggested 
to  the  King  that  as  the  opportunity  for  action  might 
arise  any  day,  it  was  time  that  the  Ambassador  should 
be  informed  of  the  secret  design,  and  receive  orders 
to  promote  it.  The  opportunity  for  setting  thus 
actively  to  work  seemed  all  the  more  natural,  as  grave 
complications  were  arising  in  Poland,  to  which  the 
French  Cabinet  was  bound,  notwithstanding  its  indif- 
ference, to  lend  at  least  temporary  attention. 

During  the  war  which  had  preceded  the  treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Augustus  III.,  in  his  capacity  of  Elector 
of  Saxony,  had  always  taken  the  side  of  the  two  imperial 
Courts,  and  in  return  those  Courts  had  always  pro- 
tected him.  But  Poland — the  Republic  of  Poland,  as 
it  called  itself — of  which  Augustus  was  only  the 
nominal  Sovereign,  had  never  felt  constrained  to  adopt 
the  policy  of  its  King.  While  Saxony  became  more 
and  more  strongly  attached  to  the  Austro-Eussian 
alliance,  Poland  had  observed  a  neutrality  which  was 
dangerous  for  herself,  as  being  sure  to  excite  the  ill- 
will  of  its  nearest  neighbours,  but  very  useful  to 
France  and  her  allies,  because  this  vast  territory, 
closed  against  the  passage  of  any  troops,  grievously 
hindered  the  movements  of  the  armies  of  the  north 
towards  the  south.  In  anticipation  of  a  new  conflict 
for  which  all  parties  wished  to  be  prepared,  the  two 
Empresses,  Elizabeth  and  Maria  Theresa,  who  were  both 
alive  to  the  inconvenience  of  this  state  of  things, 
conceived  the  design  of  changing  it. 
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In  concert  with  the  King,  and  especially  with 
his  favourite,  Count  Briihl,  they  resolved  to  make 
an  effort  to  engage,  not  only  Saxony,  hut  Poland  itself, 
in  the  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  which  had  so 
long  united  them  with  each  other,  and  whose  con- 
ditions had  just  been  prolonged  by  a  new  treaty 
concluded  at  St.  Petersburg.  Prance  learned  from 
a  trustworthy  source  that  a  proposal  of  this  kind  was 
about  to  be  made  to  the  Polish  Diet,  and  that  it  would 
be  supported  by  a  powerful  faction  which  had  been 
won  over  to  the  interests  of  Eussia.  The  intrigue  was 
also  actively  forwarded  by  the  English  Minister  at 
Dresden,  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  who  was  re- 
nowned for  his  diplomatic  skill.  It  was  natural  that 
England  should  take  an  interest  in  this  negotiation; 
having  a  footing  herself  upon  Germanic  territory  in 
virtue  of  the  Electorate  of  Hanover,  which  the  House  of 
Brunswick  had  united  to  the  British  crown,  it  was  all 
important  for  her  to  form,  across  Germany,  and  even  to 
the  boundaries  of  Eussia,  a  chain  of  States  hostile  to 
France,  whose  first  link  should  be  in  her  own  hand. 
Poland  being  engaged  in  this  league,  Prussia  would 
be  blocked  up  on  the  north  and  cut  off  from  com- 
munication with  France ;  while  France  would  be  thrown 
back  towards  the  south,  and  the  plains  bordering 
on  the  Vistula  would  afford  a  high  road  to  the  Eussian 
troops,  by  which  they  might  penetrate  to  the  very  heart 
of  Europe. 

The  danger  was  too  evident  and  too  serious  to  be 
overlooked  by  even  the  most  prejudiced  eyes.  "Willingly 
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or  unwillingly,  the  French  Ministers  were  obliged  to 
acknowledge  that  it  would  be  well  to  secure,  if  not  an 
effective  alliance  with  Poland,  at  least  her  neutrality ; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  new  ambassador  should 
receive  instructions  to  oppose  the  adhesion  of  Poland 
to  the  treaty  of  St.  Petersburg  by  every  means. 
There  was,  however,  only  one  means  of  acting  on  the 
Diet — the  old  expedient  of  creating,  or,  at  least,  of 
reviving,  a  party  favourable  to  France  among  the  ranks 
of  the  nobility  who  composed  that  assembly.  Now,  from 
that  to  preparing  the  way  for  the  election  of  a  French 
candidate  to  the  throne  on  a  future  day,  there  was 
only  one  step.  The  two  policies — the  official  and  the 
confidential — were  thus  unexpectedly  approximated  by 
circumstances,  and  the  same  man  might  practise  both 
without  glaring  self-contradiction.  There  was  no 
longer  a  direct  opposition  between  the  two  lines  of 
conduct :  there  was  only  a  difference  in  the  degree  of 
activity  with  which  each  might  be  followed.  The 
moment  was  therefore  most  opportune  for  revealing 
the  secret  to  an  ambassador;  but  a  confidant  had  to 
be  selected ;  and  Prince  de  Conti  undertook  that  task. 
He  proposed  to  the  King  that  a  gentleman  who  had 
as  yet  made  a  figure  in  war  only,  but  whose  talents 
were  much  appreciated  in  the  Prince's  circle,  should  be 
appointed  to  the  vacant  post.  This  was  Charles 
Francois,  Count  de  Broglie,  second  son  of  the  Marshal 
and  brother  of  the  Duke  of  that  name,  and  himself, 
though  barely  thirty-two  years  old,  already  a  Brigadier- 
General  in  the  King's  army. 
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The  reader  will  readily  believe  that  I  do  not  pur- 
pose to  make  myself  ridiculous  by  expatiating  on  the 
genealogy  of  the  family  to  which  the  new  ambassador 
belonged ;  as,  however,  its  position  at  the  Court  and  in 
the  kingdom  had,  as  we  shall  see,  great  influence  upon 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  secret  diplomacy,  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  I  should  give  some  idea  of  it  in  this 
place.  It  was  a  noble  house,  of  Piedmontese  origin, 
and  had  been  established  in  France  for  one  century 
only.  The  first  of  the  name  who  took  service  in  our 
army,  entered  it  on  the  invitation  of  Mazarin  after  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
General,  which  he  had  already  held  in  the  army  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.  He  remained  faithful  to  his  patron 
during  the  stormy  period  of  the  Fronde,  and  was  the 
Cardinal's  sole  companion  on  that  terrible  night  when 
he  was  obliged  to  quit  his  palace  in  disguise  to  escape 
from  a  furious  multitude.  By  the  Cardinal's  orders, 
he  afterwards  held  a  command  in  the  army  which 
speedily  brought  back  the  victorious  Court  to  Paris. 
His  fidelity  was  faithfully  reckoned  to  him,  if  not  in 
his  own  person  (he  died  soon  after  the  return  of  the 
Court),  at  least  in  that  of  his  posterity  ;  for,  within 
less  than  a  hundred  years,  his  son  and  his  grandson 
were  successively  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Marshal  of 
France,  and  the  latter,  who  was  employed  in  great 
embassies  as  well  as  in  military  commands,  had  the 
hereditary  title  of  Duke — the  highest  after  the  peerage 
in  the  hierarchy  of  the  nobility  of  the  period — added  to 
the  rank  of  Marshal.     So  rapid  an  accumulation  of 
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honours  could  not  fail  to  provoke  some  discontent, 
especially  as  the  rank  of  the  family  thus  elevated 
was  out  of  proportion  to  its  small  fortune,  and  to  its 
connections,  which  were  neither  very  numerous  at 
the  Court  nor  especially  brilliant.  It  was,  however, 
difficult  to  impute  this  rapidly-acquired  greatness  to  a 
caprice  of  the  royal  favour  only,  because  the  traits  of 
character  which  were  universally  recognised  in  these 
favourites  of  a  new  kind,  and  with  which  they  were 
freely  reproached,  were  little  calculated  to  please.  An 
independent  and  caustic  temper,  sharp  frankness  of 
speech,  rigidity  of  principle  amounting  to  harshness, 
firmness  of  convictions  amounting  to  obstinacy — such, 
it  was  said,  was  the  hereditary  disposition  of  the  family; 
and  these  are  not  qualities  which  generally  lead  persons 
in  power  to  appreciate  or  to  pardon  merit. 

Only  one  member  of  the  family  formed  an  exception 
to  this  more  marked  than  pleasing  portrait,  and,  by 
a  singularity  which  at  that  time  and  in  that  place 
shocked  no  one,  the  exception  was  an  ecclesiastic ;  a 
brother  of  the  second  Marshal,  and  known  at  Versailles 
as  "  the  great  Abbe."  He  was  not  distinguished  from 
the  others  by  his  order  of  mind ;  he  was  lively  and 
sarcastic,  like  his  relatives ;  but  he  had  the  art  of  em- 
ploying his  biting  humour  in  amusing,  and  not  in 
offending  his  superiors.  With  his  tall,  loosely-built 
figure,  his  careless  dress,  his  constant  jesting  and  some- 
times free  talk — with,  in  a  word,  the  air  of  a  trifler,  the 
Abbe  de  Broglie  contrived  to  slip  into  the  intimacy  of 
Ministers  and  even  of  princes,  serving  the  ambition  of 
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the  former  and  beguiling  the  ennui  of  the  latter.  His 
witticisms  were  at  once  enjoyed  and  dreaded.  By  one 
of  them,  which  has  been  preserved  in  the  memoirs  of 
the  times,  he  hit  Chancellor  d'Aguesseau,  whose  fame 
was  of  the  fairest,  very  hard.  Some  astonishment 
was  expressed,  in  the  Abbe's  presence,  that  this 
great  magistrate,  an  obstinate  Gallican,  should  have 
been  called  to  the  direction  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  at  the 
most  critical  moment  of  the  difficulties  occasioned  by 
the  TJnigenitus  constitution,  and  also  some  apprehen- 
sion lest  the  appointment  should  envenom  the  dis- 
cussion then  going  on  with  the  Court  of  Eome. 
"  Do  not  be  afraid/'  said  the  Abbe ;  "  that  man  will 
no  sooner  be  in  that  place  than  he  will  have  the  soul 
of  a  Minister  injected  into  him,  and  he  will  be  like 
all  the  others."  The  operation  was  performed,  and 
with  success ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  it  was 
D'Aguesseau  himself  who  obliged  the  Parliament  to 
observe  and  respect  the  pontifical  constitution.  Sallies 
of  this  kind  are  not  pleasing  to  the  Minister  against 
whom  they  are  directed,  but  are  frequently  far  from 
disagreeable  to  his  colleagues,  and  to  the  Sovereign 
whom  he  serves.  The  Abbe  was  clever  enough  to  be 
always  in  the  good  graces  of  one  portion  of  the  Ministry, 
who  employed  him  to  work  against  the  other,  while  he 
made  the  King  laugh  at  the  expense  of  both.  It  was 
even  whispered  that  he  used  to  keep  a  little  journal  of 
the  news  of  the  Court  for  the  entertainment  of  Louis  XV., 
in  which  every  person  was  cleverly  turned  into  ridicule. 
This  rumour  was  enough  to  gain  general  civility  for 
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the  Abbe ;  but  bis  great  feat  bad  been  tbe  getting 
bimself  admitted  into  tbe  private  circle  of  tbe  Queen 
and  the  Dauphiness — a  sanctuary  of  piety  from  which 
it  would  seem  that  his  free-and-easy  behaviour  must 
have  excluded  him. 

As,  however,  notwithstanding  his  reckless  ways,  no 
charge  of  real  misconduct  was  ever  brought  against 
him  ("he  was,"  said  President  Henault,  "intriguing 
without  ambition,  and  indecent  without  immorality  ") ; 
and  as  in  religious  quarrels  he  had  always  defended 
the  interests  of  his  order  against  the  Parliament,  and 
the  Jesuits  against  the  Jansenists,  he  at  length 
succeeded  in  forcing  the  door;  and,  once  admitted,  he 
introduced  unusual  stir  and  animation  into  that  exclu- 
sive sanctum.  By  his  inexhaustible  store  of  anec- 
dotes, and  his  charming  method  of  relating  them,  he 
diverted  the  monotony  of  the  long  evenings  which  the 
princesses  strove,  not  very  successfully,  to  fill  up  with 
needlework  and  the  game  of  cavagnol.  Even  if  his 
stories  were  a  little  too  gay,  the  pious  ladies  were 
but  smilingly  angry  with  him,  and  listened  with  the 
secret  pleasure  with  which  good  souls  sometimes 
glance  at  evil  of  which  they  are  ignorant,  and 
skirt  the  edge  of  vice  when  they  are  certain  not  to 
fall  into  it.  None  of  this  skilfully  acquired  credit 
was  employed  by  the  Abbe  for  selfish  ends.  He  had 
never  pretended  to  the  episcopate,  and  the  only 
benefice  he  had  ever  asked  for  was  the  Abbaye  of 
Mont  St.  Michel.  This  favour  he  had  solicited — after 
his  habitual  manner,  in  that  tone  of  broad  jest  which 
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he  employed  on  every  occasion — from  the  Eegent,  who 
after  having  given  him  a  promise  of  the  preferment,  was 
in  no  hnrry  to  keep  his  word.  One  day,  the  Abbe 
having  talked  to  him  abont  an  excellent  Bnrgundy 
wine  which  he  claimed  to  have  discovered,  the  Eegent 
begged  him  to  send  him  a  butt  of  it.  A  few  days 
afterwards  the  wine  arrived,  and  with  it  a  memorandum 
of  the  cost,  drawn  up  as : — So  much  for  the  purchase, 
so  much  for  the  duty,  and  so  much  for  the  carriage ; 
total,  equivalent  to  the  Abbaye  of  Mont  Saint  Michel. 

The  Eegent,  thus  summoned,  capitulated,  and,  the 
Abbaye  obtained,  the  Abbe  contented  himself  with  it 
for  life,  and  even  affected  to  make  "retreats  "  there  from 
time  to  time,  with  some  parade.  "While  indifferent  to 
his  own  fortune,  he  had  that  passion  for  his  name  and 
race  which  is  the  great  moving  spring  of  aristocratic 
families ;  and  he  seemed  to  have  arranged  with  his  relatives 
the  various  roles  which  they  were  respectively  to  fill,  so 
that  while  they  served  the  State,  he  undertook  to  serve 
them  at  the  Court,  obtaining  for  them  what  they  occu- 
pied themselves  in  deserving.  Thus,  during  the  last 
war,  while  the  Marshal  was  commanding  the  army  in 
Bohemia  and  in  Bavaria,  accompanied  on  this  toilsome 
campaign  by  his  three  sons — the  eldest  not  yet  twenty 
years  old — and  while  his  wife  remained  at  Strasburg,  so 
that  she  might  be  within  easier  reach  of  the  scene  of 
military  operations  in  case  of  need,  the  Abbe  hardly  ever 
left  Versailles,  from  whence,  keeping  himself  well  up 
in  the  Court  intrigues,  he  wrote  to  his  brother  and 
sister-in-law  a  series  of  most  amusing  letters,  which 
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are  now  before  me.  Although  it  was  not  in  the  power 
of  the  Abbe  to  prevent  the  misfortune  that  put  an  end  to 
the  military  career  of  the  old  Marshal,  he  succeeded  at 
least  in  alleviating  its  severity.1  After  the  death  of  the 
Marshal  the  affections  of  the  energetic  Abbe  were  centred 
in  his  nephews ;  he  regarded  the  second — the  young 
Count — with  a  truly  paternal  feeling.  In  the  quick  and 
shrewd  intelligence  of  the  young  officer,  who  evinced  a 
precocious  aptitude  for  politics,  the  Abbe  delighted  to 
recognise  the  effect  of  his  own  lessons,  and  the  young 
man's  inheritance  of  qualities  which  he  attributed  to 
himself ;  but  he  was  unaware  that  under  this  merely 
superficial  resemblance  was  hidden  a  patriotic  ambition 
which  the  old  courtier  had  never  felt,  and  whose 
depth  he  would  have  been  unable  to  appreciate.  I 
shall  not  draw  a  portrait  of  the  Count  himself.  I 
have  little  taste  for  portraits  in  history,  which  have 
always  seemed  to  me  out  of  place,  because  they  apprise 
the  reader  of  that  which  a  well- written  narrative  ought 
to  enable  him  to  perceive  for  himself;  and  besides,  I 
have  been  anticipated  in  the  present  instance.  Eulhiere, 
in  his  "Revolutions  de  Pologne,"  has  depicted  the 
character  of  Count  de  Broglie  with  genuine  eloquence.2 
The  portrait  by  Eulhiere  lacks  none  of  the  classic 

1  For  the  causes  of  the  mishap  of  the  second  Marshal  de  Broglie,  in 
Bavaria,  see  M.  Rousset's  introduction  to  "  La  Correspondance  de  Louis 
Quinze  et  le  Marechal  de  Noailles,"  vol.  i.,  p.  15;  and  pages  141  to  144- 
The  letters  of  Marshal  de  Noailles  hear  witness  to  the  apprehension  with 
which  the  presence  of  the  Abbe  de  Broglie  at  Versailles  inspired  his 
brother's  enemies. 

2  See,  for  the  above-mentioned  portrait  of  the  Count  de  Broglie,  by 
Eulhiere,  the  end  of  Volume  I. 
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qualities — neither  a  judicious  opposition  of  traits,  nor  a 
skilful  gradation  of  epithets.  Sallust  and  Livy  have 
never  been  better  imitated.  I  confess,  however,  that  to 
this  noble  picture  I  prefer  the  following  sketch  in  three 
lines,  by  the  Marquis  d'Argenson,  which  has  to  my 
mind  the  advantage  of  depicting  its  object  as  his  con- 
temporaries saw  him  on  the  day  when  his  appointment 
became  known  to  them.  "  Count  de  Broglie,"  says 
the  Marquis  in  his  "  Journal,"  "has  just  been  ap- 
pointed Ambassador  to  Poland.  He  is  a  little  man,  who 
carries  his  head  erect  like  a  little  game-cock.  He  is 
choleric ;  clever,  and  vivacious  in  everything.' '  Add  to 
this  the  following  remark  by  another  of  his  contem- 
poraries (the  Abbe  Georgel) — "His  sparkling  eyes 
rendered  him,  when  he  grew  excited,  like  a  volcano 
in  action  " — and  you  will  have  a  picture  of  his  person, 
which  gives  a  tolerably  just  idea  of  his  character. 
"His  appointment  is  surprising,"  adds  the  Marquis 
d'Argenson. 

No  one  was  more  surprised  by  it  than  the  person 
most  interested.  He  had  never  thought,  up  to  the 
present  time,  of  distinguishing  himself  otherwise  than 
in  the  army,  and  could  not  understand  by  what  freak 
diplomacy  had  sought  him  out.  The  explanation,  when 
it  was  made,  only  increased  his  surprise.  Eight 
days  after  his  appointment,  and  before  it  was  publicly 
announced — on  the  12th  of  March,  1752 — he  was  sent 
for  by  Prince  de  Conti,  who  handed  him  an  auto- 
graph note  from  the  King  in  the  following  words : — 
"  Count  de  Broglie  will  put  faith  in  whatsoever  Prince 
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de  Conti  shall  say  to  him,  and  will  not  speak  of  it 
to  a  living  soul."  1 

Then  the  Prince  explained  to  him  in  a  few  words 
the  secret  trust  which  was  to  underlie  his  ostensible 
mission.    The  astonishment  and  even  the  alarm  of  the 
young  man  were  extreme.    What  a  beginning  for  an 
improvised  diplomatist  setting  his  foot  for  the  first  time 
on  unknown  ground,  to  have  to  get  a  King  elected  un- 
known to  his  own  Government !    What  a  task,  to  carry 
out  such  a  negotiation  at  a  thousand  leagues  from 
Versailles  in  the  midst  of  a  Diet  in  arms,  in  presence 
of  the  league  of  three  Courts,  while  remaining  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  risk  of  being  publicly  repu- 
diated, and  handed  over  to  ministerial  wrath  by  the 
slightest  indiscretion  of  a  postal  agent !    What  a  com- 
plication, to  have  two  masters  to  serve,  two  different  sorts 
of  language  to  hold  and  to  bring  into  agreement !  The 
august  rank  of  the  personages  who  honoured  him  with 
their  confidence  was  by  no  means  a  reassuring  element 
in  the  case,  for  the  Count  bad  lived  sufficiently  among 
the  great  to  know  with  what  tranquillity  of  conscience 
those  privileged  beings  slip  out  of  difficulties,  leaving  the 
instruments  whom  they  have  compromised  in  the  mess. 
Louis  XV.,  in  particular,  whose  selfish  weakness  had 
been  put  to  more  than  one  proof,  was,  as  the  Count  was 
well  aware,  peculiarly  ill-calculated  to  inspire  confidence. 
Other  reasons,  connected  with  his  personal  position,  in- 
creased his  perplexity.    He  was  poor.    The  portion  of  a 
cadet  of  a  family  so  little  wealthy  as  his  own  left  but  a 

1  Boutaric,  vol.  i.,  p.  195. 
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small  margin  for  extra  expenditure.  An  ambassadorship 
was  in  itself  a  costly  affair,  for  the  nobility  were  in  the 
habit  of  making  war  at  their  own  expense  in  this  way, 
as  well  as  in  other  ways,  with  only  the  resource  of  an 
ultimate  appeal  to  the  King  for  payment  of  debts 
contracted  in  his  service.  But  a  mission,  whose 
expenses,  necessarily  ignored,  could  not  in  case  of  its 
failure  be  put  forward  as  a  plea  for  reimbursement, 
meant  ruin.  Finally,  he  had  been  taught  by  his  uncle 
the  Abbe  to  consider  the  Dauphin  and  his  wife  as  the 
natural  protectors  of  all  who  bore  the  name  of  Broglie. 
What  ingratitude,  and  what  danger,  therefore,  would 
there  not  be  in  his  engaging  in  an  adventure  which  would 
deeply  wound  the  more  sensitive  half  of  the  royal  pair ! 

In  the  King's  name,  Prince  de  Conti  had  an  answer 
to  everything.  The  command  of  the  Sovereign  was  abso- 
lute ;  to  refuse  to  obey  it  while  remaining  the  depositary 
of  his  secret  was  to  incur  his  certain  displeasure — 
a  result  much  more  to  be  feared  than  the  chance 
of  a  Minister's  ill-will.  What  Minister,  besides,  even  if 
he  did  happen  to  discover  everything,  could  reproach 
the  agent  who,  like  himself,  was  the  King's  subject, 
with  having  obeyed  their  common  master  ?  As  for  the 
financial  difficulties,  the  King  had  thought  of  them, 
and  would  provide  for  everything.  On  the  first  mention 
of  the  Count's  name,  Louis  himself  had  said,  "  Ah,  he  is 
not  rich ;  he  will  have  to  be  helped."  Then,  again,  the 
well-known  friendship  of  the  Dauphiness  for  the  family 
of  Broglie  was  a  most  fortunate  circumstance,  calculated 
to  throw  suspicion  off  the  scent,  whether  at  Dresden 
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or  at  Versailles,  for,  surely,  in  the  protege  of  the  Princess 
of  Saxony  no  one  would  suspect  an  agent  charged  to 
dethrone  her  House.  Convinced  by  these  reasons,  good 
or  bad — or  rather  led  away  by  the  love  of  adventure, 
which  in  the  age  of  ambition  overrules  all  considera- 
tions of  prudence — the  Count  yielded,  and  Conti  went 
to  report  to  the  King  that  (these  are  his  own  words) 
"  M.  de  Broglie  was  ready  to  serve  him,  withoub  con- 
sideration for  anybody,  or  for  himself ;  and  that,  with 
his  cleverness,  and  the  hope  of  pleasing  the  King, 
there  was  nothing  which  might  not  be  expected  of 
him."  When  the  appointment  was  made  known, 
it  produced  exactly  the  effect  that  Conti  had  foreseen. 
It  was  believed  to  be  impossible  that  a  nephew  of 
the  great  Abbe  could  be  employed  to  work  against 
the  brothers  of  the  Dauphiness ;  and  the  Marquis 
d'Argenson,  who  ought  to  have  been  more  upon  his 
guard  than  any  other  person,  shared  this  delusion. 
"  This,"  writes  he  in  his  "  Journal,"  "  completely  dis- 
poses of  the  plan  of  the  Prince  de  Conti,  and  makes 
it  evident  that  the  King  is  not  going  to  run  the  risks 
of  that  adventure."  It  was  only  the  Abbe,  who,  al- 
though flattered  by  the  esteem  for  his  pupil  which  the 
appointment  implied,  scented  some  intrigue  in  which 
he  would  have  liked  to  have  a  share  ;  and  he  manifested 
his  ill-humour  by  overwhelming  his  nephew  with 
prudent  advice. 

In  those  days,  when  the  foreign  policy  of  France  had 
traditions,  ambassadors  were  given  very  detailed  instruc- 
tions on  their  departure.    Count  de  Broglie  had  the 
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advantage  of  carrying  with  him  two  sets — one  drawn 
up  in  the  bureaux  of  the  Ministry,  and  the  other  drawn 
up  by  Prince  de  Conti  under  the  eyes  of  the  King 
These  documents  differed  widely  in  their  tone.  The 
Minister  earnestly  recommended  his  Envoy  to  use  every 
effort  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  Poland  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Imperial  Courts,  and,  in  order  the  more  surely 
to  avert  this  peril,  directed  him  to  bring  about  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Diet,  to  which  that  alliance  was  to  be 
proposed,  as  quickly  as  might  be.  "  Let  this  be  done," 
said  the  Minister,  "without  appearing  in  it,  if  that  be 
possible."  One  or  two  nobles  at  most,  who  had,  or 
were  reputed  to  have,  great  influence,  were  indicated  to 
the  Count  as  former  proteges  of  Prance,  behind  whom 
the  action  of  the  Embassy  might  conceal  itself  with 
advantage.  Then,  in  an  elective  monarchy  with  an 
apoplectic  king,  it  was  necessary  to  be  prepared  for  a 
future  election  ;  and  this  was  alluded  to  in  a  few  words, 
but  with  vagueness  and  reserve.  "It  is  apparent," 
proceeded  these  cautious  instructions,  "that  several 
Poles  will  endeavour  to  learn  from  the  Count  what  are 
the  sentiments  of  his  Majesty  respecting  the  election 
to  the  crown,  and  whether  it  would  be  pleasing  to 
his  Majesty  that  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Saxony  should 
obtain  it  after  the  death  of  his  father.  Count  de  Broglie 
should  limit  himself  to  replying  that  '  the  life  of  the 
reigning  Prince  is  too  dear  to  his  Majesty  to  permit 
him  to  contemplate  its  termination;  that  the  liberty  of 
Poland  is  precious  to  him;  that  he  will  sustain  and 
protect  it  under  all  circumstances,  and  that  the  prince 
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who  shall  be  freely  and  unanimously  elected  by  the 
Polish  people  will  always  appear  to  him  most  worthy 
to  rule  them.'  Count  de  Broglie  should  confine  him- 
self to  these  general  utterances,  without  giving  it  to 
be  understood  that  his  Majesty  will  pronounce  for  the 
House  of  Saxony  rather  than  for  any  other  competitor."1 
As  these  generalities  did  not  suit  the  purpose  of 
Prince  de  Conti,  there  was  no  question  of  them  in 
the  confidential  instructions  with  which  he  supplied 
the  Count  in  the  name  of  the  King.  In  these,  on  the 
contrary,  all  the  means  by  which  he  might  act  effectively 
in  the  future  election  were  passed  in  review;  all  the 
agents  with  whom  the  Prince  was  already  in  relation 
were  enumerated,  and  their  respective  characters  care- 
fully described ;  all  the  assistance  that  the  secret 
design  might  derive  from  the  other  Powers  was  care- 
fully indicated — nothing,  in  short,  was  spared  which 
could  excite  the  zeal  of  the  Ambassador.  But  how 
should  he  manage  to  harmonise  the  zeal  recommended 
to  him  by  the  one  document,  with  the  prudence 
enjoined  upon  him  by  the  other?  With  this  diffi- 
culty the  Prince  dealt  at  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
fidential instructions,  and  that  line  of  action  which 
he  indicated  did  not  simplify  the  problem.  "  It  would 
be  very  useful,"  said  he,  "to  stir  up  the  Minister, 
and  make  him  take  such  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
Poland  from  different  points  of  view,  that  he  should 
be  led  to  do  as  much  for  the  object  of  which  he  is 

1  Instructions  du  Oomte  de  Broglie.  (Correspondance  Officielle  de 
Pologne,  14  Juillet,  1752 :  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.) 
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ignorant,  as  he  could  do  if  he  knew  it  and  were  charged 
with  its  success. "  "  The  King,"  added  Prince  de 
Conti,  "  is  very  glad  that  while  carrying  out  his  views 
you  can  procure  the  permission  of  those  who  have, 
naturally,  the  guidance  of  them.  This  will  spare  him 
some  difficulty.  Nevertheless,  there  are  circumstances 
under  which  this  method  is  not  without  disadvantages."1 
Furnished  with  these  clear  and  satisfactory  orders, 
the  Count  took  the  field  towards  the  end  of  the 
summer  of  1752.  On  his  way  to  Dresden  he  had 
to  pass  through  Silesia,  a  province  quite  recently  con- 
quered by  Prussia,  and  to  meet  at  Breslau  the  illustrious 
Frederick  himself,  who  was  inspecting  his  new  posses- 
sions. There  his  first  difficulty  awaited  him.  France 
had  always  reckoned  Prussia  among  the  number  of  her 
natural  allies,  and  the  King  of  France,  having  guaran- 
teed the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  was  the  protector  of 
that  monarchy,  as  well  as  of  all  the  second-rate  Grerman 
powers ;  but,  during  the  last  war,  which  had  been  so 
glorious  and  so  fortunate  for  Prussia,  Frederick  had 
shown  himself  an  uncertain  ally  and  an  ungrateful 
protege.  In  the  field  he  had  always  acted  as  general- 
in-chief ,  and  not  as  a  simple  auxiliary ;  following  the 
impulse  of  his  impetuous  genius,  without  troubling 
himself  to  make  his  movements  concur  with  the  plans 
of  the  French  army ;  and  on  two  occasions  he  had  made 
peace  on  conditions  which  suited  himself,  leaving  his 
allies,  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  to  do  the  best  they  could. 

1  Prince  de  Oonti  to  Count  de  Broglie,  26th  September,  1752.  (Oor- 
respondance  Secrete,  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.) 
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Moreover,  lie  openly  and  unrestrainedly  proclaimed 
his  supreme  contempt  for  the  military  and  political 
condition  to  which  the  conduct  of  Louis  XV.  and 
his  successive  Ministers  had  reduced  France,  and  he 
neglected  no  opportunity  of  expressing  his  sentiments 
in  cynical  and  satirical  jests,  which  were  immediately 
spread  throughout  Europe,  and  reported  at  Versailles 
first  of  all.  The  relations  of  the  two  Courts,  still 
officially  united,  were  in  reality  cold  and  strained,  and 
that  such  was  the  case  might  be  traced  very  clearly 
in  the  instructions  given  to  the  Count.  While  he  was 
directed  to  advise  with  the  King  of  Prussia  upon  the 
principal  object  of  his  mission,  he  was  warned  to  hold 
himself  on  his  guard  against  the  selfish  avidity  with 
which  that  Sovereign  might  be  tempted  to  avail  him- 
self of  French  influence,  in  order  to  gratify  his  private 
resentments,  or  to  serve  his  private  interests.  So  fine  a 
distinction  was  all  the  more  difficult  to  observe,  that 
of  all  the  French  generals  with  whom  Frederick  had 
campaigned,  there  was  not  one  with  whom  he  had  been 
on  worse  terms,  or  of  whom  he  spoke  in  harsher 
terms,  than  the  late  Marshal  de  Broglie.  It  was  even 
alleged  that,  on  learning  of  the  appointment  of  the 
Marshal's  son  to  Poland,  Frederick  complained  that 
he  had  been  given  a  personal  enemy  for  his  neighbour. 
All  this  boded  a  cold,  perhaps  even  an  uncourteous 
reception  for  the  young  ambassador ;  in  any  case,  an 
interview  full  of  traps  and  pitfalls. 

The  event  disproved  the  presage.  Frederick  was 
in  a  good  humour  that  day — received  the  traveller 
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pleasantly,  invited  him  to  dinner,  and,  before  that 
repast,  told  him  very  plainly  in  what  sort  of  temper 
he  would  probably  find  their  common  partisans  in 
Poland.  "  They  are  very  much  disheartened,"  said 
he.  "  They  want  a  little  encouragement :  I  know  how 
to  give  it  them."  "  To  which,"  says  the  Count,  in 
his  first  despatch,  "I  took  the  liberty  of  answering, 
that  since  he  had  means  to  that  end,  I  hoped  he  would 
make  use  of  them."  Presently  they  sat  down  to  table ; 
the  Prince  Bishop  of  Breslau  and  several  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  of  the  conquered  province  being  present. 
To  the  great  surprise  of  the  Count,  the  presence  of 
these  venerable  guests  did  not  prevent  the  King  from 
turning  the  conversation  upon  religion,  and  speaking 
of  it  after  his  fashion — that  is  to  say,  with  disrespectful 
freedom — during  the  whole  time  of  dinner.  On  one 
occasion  he  addressed  the  Bishop  directly,  telling  him 
across  the  table  that  nothing  pleased  him  better  than 
giving  "  a  fillip  to  fanatics."  It  was  then  only  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  such  familiar  language 
on  sacred  subjects  had  not  yet  been  heard  in  royal 
circles.  The  Count  had  hardly  time  to  recover  from 
his  astonishment,  when  the  King  rose,  and,  passing 
behind  his  chair,  bade  him  farewell,  very  graciously,  in 
these  words : — "  Good  luck  to  you ;  I  shall  hear  with 
pleasure  that  you  have  won  your  first  battle."  1 

The  Count  reached  Dresden  just  as  the  Court  was 
about  to  set  out  for  Grodno,  in  Lithuania,  where  the 

1  Count  de  Broglie  to  the  Marquis  de  Saint-Contest,  17th  September, 
1752.    (Correspondance  Officielle :  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.) 
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Polish  Diet  was  to  meet.  He  followed  immediately, 
and  joined  King  Augustus  at  Bialy stock,  a  magnificent 
country-seat  at  which  Count  Branic^ki,  Grand  General 
and  Commandant  of  all  the  military  forces,  did  the 
honours  of  his  country  to  his  Sovereign  with  princely 
hospitality.  On  his  arrival  the  Count  found  himself 
at  once  in  the  midst  of  Polish  life ;  and,  for  a  young 
French  gentleman  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  transi- 
tion was  as  sudden  as  if  he  had  fallen  asleep  overnight 
in  the  (Eil  de  Bceuf,  to  awake  next  morning  under 
the  tents  of  Alaric  or  Clovis.  Around  the  Grand 
General  were  grouped  all  the  ranks  of  the  Polish 
nobility,  whose  resistance  to  the  general  march  of 
civilisation  had  preserved  to  their  country,  as  Yoltaire 
expressed  it,  "the  government  of  the  Gauls  and  the 
Pranks."  Never  was  definition  more  exact.  Let  us 
picture  to  ourselves  1,500,000  gentlemen  holding  an 
entire  population  attached  to  the  soil  in  servitude ; 
all  the  members  of  this  democratic  nobility  on  a 
footing  of  legal  equality ;  all  with  lance  in  rest 
and  sword  in  hand;  all  equally  entitled  to  compete 
with,  or  to  pretend  to,  the  government  of  the  com- 
monwealth, no  decree  being  valid  except  by  their 
unanimous  consent,  the  majority,  however,  possessing  the 
right  of  organising  its  resistance  in  private  confedera- 
tion, whereby  civil  war  was  admitted  among  the 
number  of  allowable  customs,  if  not  of  legal  institutions. 
Let  us  picture  a  king  borne  upon  shields  into  the 
midst  of  an  assembly  to  which  each  noble  came  in 
armour  and  mounted  on  horseback  ;  an  authority  which 
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was  not  only  elective,  bat  conditional,  and  enjoyed  no 
other  prerogative  than  those  with  which  a  special  con- 
vention, renewed  at  the  commencement  of  each  reign, 
invested  it ;  no  police,  the  mere  phantom  of  a  standing 
army,  but  a  vast  crowd  of   undisciplined  cavaliers 
always  ready  at  the  first  call ;  justice  administered  by 
persons  elected  by  a  victorious  faction,  and  presiding 
at  their  tribunals  with  their  swords  by  their  side ;  and 
we  shall  recognise  the  political  regime  of  a  conquering 
emigration,  or,  so  to  speak,  of  a  solidified  tide  of 
invasion.    For  a  nomad  tribe,  spread  haphazard  over  an 
unlimited  territory,  the  liberum  veto,  the  right  of  private 
confederation,   and  the  pacta  conventa — these  three 
strange  foundations  of  the  Polish  Constitution — would 
have  been  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  ;  nothing  more 
than  the  use  of  the  natural  right  of  each  member  of 
such  a  band  to  escape  from  the  yoke  of  a  majority 
which  trammels  him,  to  go  a  little  further  off,  to 
pitch   his   tent    and  live  according   to   his  liking. 
These  united  institutions,  on  the  other  hand,  when  ap- 
plied to  a  fixed  society,  in  which  men  were  brought 
together,  obliged  to  meet,  and  to  live  in  common,  formed 
the  very  essence  of  anarchy.    It  may  also  be  said  that 
the  position  of  the  king  was  rather  that  of  the  chief  of 
an  invading  tribe  than  that  of  the  first  magistrate  of  a 
great  State ;  for  he  had  not  so  much  the  right  of  asso- 
ciating private  persons  with  the  chief  power  by  the 
exercise  of  public  functions,  as  of  distributing  among 
them    profitable  dignities  and  large    estates.  The 
"  starosties,"  as  those  privileges  which  were  in  the  gift 
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of  the  Crown  were  called,  were  a  sort  of  booty  to  be 
divided  between  great  vassals  and  the  soldiery.  The 
relations  of  the  nobles  among  themselves  partook 
of  the  same  character.  No  bond  of  suzerainty  or  of 
vassalage  subordinated  the  little  to  the  great ;  but  the 
rich  man  fed,  armed,  and  provided  for  the  poor  man, 
and  held  him  thus  enlisted  in  his  service  and  freely 
enrolled  under  his  banner,  by  the  greed  of  gain,  or  the 
tie  of  gratitude. 

For  centuries  past  Poland  had  maintained  this  form, 
or  rather  this  absence  of  government  in  the  centre  of 
monarchical  Europe,  and  held  a  wager  against  good 
sense  which  she  ought  already  to  have  lost  a  hundred 
times  over.  An  ardent  patriotism,  the  attachment  felt 
by  all  classes  for  the  liberties  which  the  very  peril  and 
excess  of  them  rendered  dear,  fervent  religious  sentiments 
respect  for  the  authority  of  the  Church,  kept  up  a  kind 
of  sympathy  and  confraternity  among  the  citizens, 
notwithstanding  the  frequency  of  civil  strife,  which 
supplied  the  want  of  political  ties,  and  retarded,  without 
arresting,  the  progress  of  a  fatal  dissolution.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  depict  the  strange  charm  and  attractive 
variety  with  which  the  character  of  this  people,  richly 
endowed  by  nature,  and  unchecked  by  any  social  curb 
or  even  conventionality,  developed  itself,  in  the  interval 
before  the  unhappily  inevitable  end.  Every  individual 
in  every  class  was  perfectly  free  to  indulge  his  tastes 
as  well  as  his  instincts,  with  a  spontaneity  which 
constantly  produced  the  most  striking  contrasts.  By 
the  side  of  the  poor  gentleman — whose  only  posses^ 
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sions  were  a  suit  of  coarse  fur,  his  horse,  his  sword, 
and  his  titles  of  nobility;  who  knew  neither  how  to 
write  nor  how  to  read  writing,  for  whom  the  world  was 
bounded  by  the  limits  of  his  low-lying  horizon ;  might 
be  seen  the  great  noble,  clad  in  sable,  with  his  plumed 
cap  glittering  with  jewels,  in  his  elegant  sledge  drawn 
by  blood  horses  of  great  price;  the  great  noble  who  had 
been  initiated  into  all  the  refinements  of  luxury  in 
Paris,  or  at  Constantinople  into  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
East.  The  faculty  of  imitation,  and  the  natural  supple- 
ness of  the  Slav  races,  threw  this  opposition  between 
habits  acquired  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  unchanging 
rudeness  of  the  national  manners,  into  striking  relief. 
A  similar  diversity  marked  the  ranks  of  the  clergy.  Its 
chiefs  were  called  to  the  highest  employments  in  the 
State  ;  sat  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  Diets  ;  were  occa- 
sionally depositaries  of  the  supreme  power  during  an 
interregnum,  and,  travelling  all  over  Europe  with  em- 
bassies, had  gained  experience  in  affairs,  political  tact, 
and  the  manners  of  good  company ;  but  they  had  also 
contracted  something  of  the  license  of  opinion  and  of 
morals  prevalent  among  the  prelates  at  the  Courts  of 
Versailles  and  Eome.  The  poor  cures,  and  the  monks, 
on  the  contrary,  retaining  frugal  rusticity  in  their  habits 
of  life  and  simple  faith  in  their  religion,  preached  in 
the  highways  the  superstition  and  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  These  widely  opposed  characters,  instead 
of  being  separated  by  the  artificial  barriers  of  etiquette, 
as  they  would  have  been  in  other  countries,  were  brought 
together,  and  elbowed  each  other  at  every  moment,  in 
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public  life,  in  the  camps,  in  the  tribunals,  in  the  Diets, 
and  in  the  Dietines.  Every  petty  noble  was  an  elector, 
who  wanted  to  be  courted,  made  much  of,  entertained 
in  his  turn.  From  the  strong  sense  which  prevailed,  of 
the  rights,  or  rather  privileges  of  each,  there  had  also 
sprung  up  in  every  class  a  litigious  and  disputatious 
spirit,  very  singular  among  an  entirely  military  race. 
Every  Pole  was  at  once  a  soldier  and  a  lawyer,  as  sound 
on  his  law-texts  as  he  was  firm  in  his  stirrups,  and 
always  ready  to  graft  a  combat  on  a  suit.  When 
he  resorted  to  violence,  it  was  always  with  the  law 
in  one  hand. 

This  exuberant  political  life  filled  even  the  monotony 
of  the  muddy  and  snowy  plains  that  composed  the 
whole  soil  of  Poland  with  incessant  activity.  Always 
and  everywhere  there  were  tents  pitched  for  council  or 
for  combat,  and  bodies  of  horsemen  passing  at  full 
speed  on  their  way  to  form  a  meeting  or  a  tribunal. 
In  the  midst  of  the  smoky  huts  of  the  peasants  stood 
splendid  palaces  like  Pulawi,  in  which  models  of  all  the 
European  monuments  were  collected,  and  Bialystock, 
with  shining  cupolas  resembling  the  minarets  of  the 
Bosphorus.  In  the  apartments  or  in  the  gardens  of  these 
sumptuous  dwellings,  lovely  and  graceful  women,  magni- 
ficently dressed,  held  receptions,  and  talked  the  prettiest 
French  in  the  world.  One  might  have  believed  oneself 
to  be  in  the  salons  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  or  Madame 
de  Lafayette,  but  that,  instead  of  Court  gossip,  the 
news  of  the  political  factions  was  discussed  by  rosy 
lips  in  a  charming  foreign  accent.    At  the  same  time, 
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the  courts  and  markets  would  be  thronged  with  future 
voters  and  future  combatants,  making  the  roofs  re- 
sound with  their  patriotic  songs  and  the  clash  of  arms, 
passing  the  hours  of  night  in  interminable  repasts,  at 
which  quarters  of  beeves  roasted  whole  were  washed 
down  by  floods  of  Hungarian  wine.   The  young  Ambas- 
sador, who  found  himself  in  so  novel  a  scene,  with  a 
double  intrigue  to  carry  out  at  once  in  the  salons  and 
among  the  crowd,  surprised  everybody,  himself  included, 
by  his  ease  and  sang  froid.  He  writes  to  Prince  de  Conti 
on  the  17th  of  September: — "I  am  not  at  all  dis- 
couraged by  the  prosperous  air  of  the  party  opposed 
to  us.    When  I  shall  have  received  visits  from  every- 
body, and  gone  a  little  more  into  society,  I  hope  that 
I  may  not  be  considered  either  embarrassed  or  awkward. 
If  I  had  been  told  a  year  ago  that  I  should  play  such 
a  part  as  this,  I  should  have  been  greatly  astonished ; 
I  hope  to  astonish  others  by  playing  it  well.    That  will 
prove  that  with  determination  one  may  succeed  in 
anything."    It  would  indeed  have  been  difficult  to 
find  any  trace  of  embarrassment  or  awkwardness  in  the 
lively  picture  of  life  at  Bialystock,  and  of  the  company 
there,  which  he  sent  immediately  afterwards  to  the 
Minister.    "You   may  not  perhaps  care  to  know," 
he  writes  to  the  Marquis  de  Saint  Contest,  "that 
Bialystock  is  a  beautiful  place,  and  that  the  house  has 
all  the  air  of  a  great  noble's   dwelling.    Its  owner 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  private 
individuals  in  Europe,  and  I  only  call  him  a  private 
individual  because  he  is  not  a  Sovereign;  otherwise 
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lie  enjoys  more  enviable  prerogatives  than  many  princes, 
and  his  revenue  is  1,200,000  livres.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, that  his  income  is  not  sufficient  for  his  expenses 
here.  I  cannot  give  you  a  better  idea  of  the  style 
in  which  he  lives  than  by  likening  it  to  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  at  Saint  Cloud,  when  he  gives  a  fete. 
You  must  add  a  military  court  consisting  of  a 
prodigious  number  of  officers  whom,  in  his  capacity 
of  Grand  General,  he  has  always  about  him."  The 
young  Ambassador  goes  on  to  describe  the  agitated  and 
restless  bearing  of  his  rival  and  colleague,  the  English 
Minister,  who  had  gone  to  Bialystock  in  advance  of 
him,  in  order  to  press  the  negotiation  of  the  famous 
Treaty  of  Alliance.  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  dissipated  diplo- 
matists who  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  the 
English  legations  ;  whither  they  are  banished  by  British 
scruples,  which,  holding  them  unworthy  to  fulfil  the 
serious  duties  of  parliamentary  life,  consider  them  fit 
for  the  looser  ways  of  the  Continent. 

Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  who  had  promised 
his  friends  in  London — especially  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
whose  boon  companion  he  was — to  bring  things  to  such 
a  point  that  an  army  of  a  million  Russians  might  be 
marched  into  the  heart  of  Germany,  across  Poland,  at 
the  first  signal,  was  making  tremendous  efforts  to 
redeem  his  word.  Count  de  Broglie  looked  on  at  his 
proceedings  and  smiled. 

"My  presence,"  he  says,  "kept  him  down  a  little 
at  first,  but   this  did  not  last  long.    He  talks  to 
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everybody,  has  become  more  caressing  than  an  Italian, 
and  kisses  the  old  and  young  nuncios1  all  day  long. 
I  have  often  seen  him  talking  in  private  to  the  young 
princes,  whose  influence  is  very  trifling,  and  even  to 
the  Queen's  waiting- women.  He  neglects  nothing  to 
captivate  them,  and  publicly  conversed  for  a  whole 
hour  before  my  eyes  with  the  one  who  is  at  present 
in  favour  with  her  Majesty.  All  this  hubbub  gives 
me  more  amusement  than  uneasiness.  When  one  is 
quite  sure  of  what  one  is  about,  and  the  cards  are  well 
sorted,  one  is  really  tranquil.  I  think  he  wants  to  ap- 
pear so  while  really  in  the  contrary  case ;  but  every  one 
to  his  character,  and  that  of  this  Minister  is  so  im- 
petuous that  he  cannot  restrain  himself.  I  hope  to 
profit  by  his  example.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  become 
phlegmatic  just  in  proportion  as  my  adversary  is  fussy. 
I  think  I  may  say  that  I  have  maintained  a  very 
leisurely  air  during  my  sojourn  at  Bialy stock  ;  I  flatter 
myself,  however,  that  I  have  not  lost  time  there."  A 
few  days  later  he  adds :  "  I  content  myself  with  listen- 
ing, which,  in  this  country,  is  a  serious  occupation."  2 
This  composure  was  all  the  more  meritorious,  as 
the  Count  speedily  perceived  that  at  Bialystock  he 
was  in  the  midst  of  enemies.  Not  that  the  Grand 
General  himself  had  any  prejudice  against  France,  where 
he  had  served  among  the  King's  Musketeers  for  many 

1  The  " nuncios"  were  deputies  appointed  to  take  a  part  in  the 
Diet. 

2  Count  de  Broglie  to  the  Marquis  de  Saint  Contest,  Grodno,  29th 
September,  1752.  (Correspondance  Officielle :  Ministere  des  Affaires 
Etrangeres,  and  Correspondance  Secrete.    18  Octobre.) 
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years  of  his  youth :  on  the  contrary,  he  would  have 
liked  to  hold  the  balance  equal  between  the  parties 
from  the  height  of  his  great  position;  but  he  had 
just  contracted  a  marriage  with  the  fair  Countess 
Paniatowska,  a  handsome  and  clever  young  woman, 
who  exercised  great  influence  over  her  aged  husband. 
She  belonged  on  the  maternal  side  to  the  powerful 
House  of  Czartoryski,  a  collateral  branch  of  the  royal 
race  of  the  Jagellons.  The  reader  of  these  days  will 
find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  illustrious  family  of  the 
Czartoryski,  now  naturalised  in  France  by  a  glorious 
exile,  was  at  that  moment,  of  all  the  great  Polish 
Houses,  the  most  opposed  to  the  views  of  Prance,  and 
sympathised  most  strongly  with  the  designs  of  Eussia. 
This  was,  indeed,  a  recent  change  of  front  on  the  part 
of  the  Czartoryski,  for  until  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century  they  had  been  the  soul  of  the 
French  party.  Stanislaus  had  had  no  more  faithful 
friends  in  his  misfortunes  than  the  two  chief  members 
of  the  family  then  surviving — Prince  Augustus  and 
Prince  Michael — who  were  true  Frenchmen  in  the 
refinement  of  their  manners  and  the  culture  of  their 
minds ;  but  they  could  not  forgive  France  for  the 
melancholy  result  of  their  last  enterprise,  and,  believing 
themselves  either  tricked  or  sacrificed  by  her,  had  been 
driven  by  anger  into  the  camp  of  their  conquerors. 
Their  talents,  and  their  political  views,  very  superior 
to  those  of  their  countrymen,  enlisted  them,  by  a 
singular  but  easily  intelligible  calculation,  in  a  course 
which   contradicted   all   their  hereditary  precedents. 
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Having  travelled  much,  and  with  profit,  they  perceived 
that  the  pernicious  institutions  of  Poland  must  lead 
their  country  sooner  or  later  to  destruction,  and  they 
saw  no  way  to  save  it  except  by  a  revolution,  which 
should  strengthen  the  monarchical  power  by  restricting 
the  exaggerated  prerogatives  of  the  nobility.  To  hope 
for  such,  a  reform  from  an  internal  reaction  would  have 
been  chimerical ;  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  persons  interested  would  voluntarily  renounce 
their  privileges.  They,  therefore,  held  it  to  be  indis- 
pensable that  they  should  have  recourse  to  the  assistance 
of  a  foreign  Power.  Despairing  of  France,  they  re- 
solved to  lean  upon  Russia,  a  dangerous  auxiliary 
assuredly,  and  for  which  they  might  have  to  pay 
dear;  but,  secure  in  their  vast  following  and  their 
immense  fortune,  the  Czartoryski  flattered  themselves 
that  they  would  be  able  to  use  the  influence  of  Eussia, 
while  controlling  its  ambition — in  other  words,  to  put 
out  the  fire  when  the  flames  should  have  served  their 
own  purpose.  Such  is  the  explanation  which  the 
Czartoryski  have  always  given  of  their  transactions  with 
Russia,  during  the  critical  period  which  preceded  the 
death-struggle  of  their  country.  If  this  calculation 
was  a  delusion — and  it  would  be  difficult  at  the  present 
time  to  call  it  otherwise — the  result  has  proved  that 
its  source  was  pure ;  and  never  was  more  severe  atone- 
ment made  for  the  error  of  a  day.  The  historian  who 
points  out  this  error  is  bound  at  the  same  time  to  bow 
before  a  name  which  has  become  the  symbol  of 
patriotism,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  unfading  halo,  at 
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once  luminous  and  melancholy,  of  worth,  grace  and 
misfortune. 

The  two  Princes  Czartoryski,  assuming  full  authority 
under  the  roof  of  their  niece,  ostentatiously  displayed 
their  intimate  alliance  with  the  English  and  Eussian 
Ministers,  as  well  as  their  unbounded  credit  with  King 
Augustus,  and  his  favourite,  Count  Bruhl,  before 
the  eyes  of  the  French  Envoy.  The  King  and  his 
Minister  were  thoroughly  worthy  of  each  other ;  the 
former  wholly  devoted  to  his  pleasures,  the  latter  to  his 
pecuniary  interests,  and  both  alike  ill  at  ease  in  Poland, 
where  the  very  language  was  unfamiliar  to  them,  and 
all  the  machinery  of  government  was  difficult  to 
manage.  They  threw  themselves  very  willingly  into 
the  arms  of  these  powerful  nobles,  who  secured  tran- 
quillity to  the  King,  and  money  to  the  Minister. 
Thenceforth,  in  exchange  for  this  abandonment  of 
power,  the  Czartoryski  had  the  plenary  disposal  of  all 
favours  in  the  King's  name.  In  his  contest  with 
adversaries  so  well  provided,  Count  de  Broglie  had 
for  his  sole  aid  a  scattered  party,  disheartened  by 
the  remembrance  of  defeat,  and  by  the  long  dearth  of 
favours  of  every  kind  that  had  succeeded  it.  To  help 
him  in  rallying  this  party  he  had  only  the  agents  whose 
action  had  restricted  itself  for  years  past  to  distributing 
the  few  thousand  crowns  which  the  French  Ministry 
occasionally  sent,  to  friends  as  powerless  as  themselves, 
not  without  taking  toll  of  the  sum  as  it  passed  through 
their  hands.  It  would  be  unjust  to  the  Polish  nobility 
to  treat  the  pecuniary  gifts,  which  they  made  no  scruple 
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of  receiving  from  foreign  Courts,  as  actual  means  of 
corruption.  They  were  rather  war  subsidies,  such  as 
poor  kingdoms  have  always  openly  accepted  from  their 
wealthier  allies.  Every  Polish  nobleman  considered 
himself  the  commander  of  a  little  army,  and  thought 
it  natural  that  the  Power  whose  interests  he  supported 
should  equip  that  army.  The  number,  and  above  all, 
the  ardour,  of  the  partisans  of  each  Power  depended 
more  or  less  upon  its  generosity,  and  that  of  France 
having  considerably  declined  of  late,  her  credit  was 
declining  in  proportion. 

It  was  not  with  the  small  sum  of  800,000  francs, 
advanced  from  the  King's  privy  purse,  that  Count 
de  Broglie  could  hope  to  revive  that  credit  in  a  day. 
He  attempted  to  do  so,  however,  and  by  means  of  this 
money,  "  on  account "  of  greater  things,  he  soon  found 
younger  and  more  active  agents  at  Bialystock  itself,  and 
with  these  in  his  train  he  arrived  on  the  scene  of  the 
Diet  at  the  beginning  of  October.  His  new  friends 
introduced  him  into  the  numerous  groups  that  clustered 
about  the  Assembly,  and  placed  him  in  relations  with 
the  ringleaders.  Their  task  was  facilitated  by  the  good- 
humoured  familiarity  with  which  the  Ambassador, 
laying  aside  all  etiquette,  mingled  with  those  noisy 
cliques  from  the  very  first  day,  as  if  he  had  never  seen 
or  done  anything  else  in  his  life.  "  I  have  done  nothing 
since  I  have  been  here,"  writes  he,  a  little  later,  "  except 
warm  up  our  old  friends  and  make  new  ones.  I  per- 
ceive with  great  satisfaction  that  my  labour  has  not 
been  in  vain.    The  military  life  to  which  I  have  been 
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accustomed  is  not  very  unlike  that  of  the  people  here, 
so  that  I  have  less  merit  than  another  would  have  in 
conforming  to  the  tastes  of  the  nation.  This  is  a  way 
of  negotiating  which  succeeds  as  well  with  the  great 
nobles  as  with  the  equestrian  order.  They  are  all  very 
glad  that  foreigners,  strangers,  and,  above  all,  French 
people,  should  take  part  in  their  tumultuous  assem- 
blies, a  chief  feature  of  which  are  the  big  banquets.  It 
would  be  very  ridiculous  to  neglect  a  means  of  success 
which  requires  so  little  talent — it  is  true  that  it  makes 
greater  demands  on  health  and  money."1 

Count  de  Broglie's  instructions  directed  him  to 
bring  about  the  breaking  up  of  the  Diet  as  soon  as 
possible ;  and  to  prevent,  if  he  could,  even  the  proposal 
of  the  Treaty  of  Alliance;  but  he  speedily  recognised 
that  neither  the  true  peril  nor  the  real  difficulty  lay  in 
that  direction.  To  procure  the  breaking  up  of  a  Diet 
with  the  liberum  veto  for  an  instrument,  and  when  a 
single  protest  was  sufficient  to  paralyse  everything,  was 
not  difficult ;  the  real  skill  would  have  consisted  in 
making  the  Diet  last,  or  serve  his  purpose ;  only 
that,  on  its  breaking  up,  the  exercise  of  that  singular 
right  of  confederation  to  which  I  have  before  alluded, 
and  which  was  at  once  the  corrective  and  the  complement 
of  the  liberum  veto,  would  be  put  in  immediate  action. 
In  virtue  of  this  extraordinary  custom,  of  which  one 
can  hardly  form  a  just  idea,  the  majority  of  the  Diet, 

1  Count  de  Broglie  to  the  Marquis  de  Saint  Contest,  Grodno,  19th 
November,  1752.  (Correspondance  Officielle :  Ministere  des  Affaires 
Etrangeres.) 
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impatient  of  being  checked  in  the  course  of  its  will  by 
the  opposition  of  a  few  members,  might  resort  to  a 
declaration  that  the  State  was  in  danger,  and  unite  in 
a  private  league  to  bring  the  interrupted  designs  to  a 
conclusion.  Every  means  were  then  admissible,  recourse 
to  arms  not  even  excepted ;  in  the  interior  of  the 
league  itself  the  exercise  of  the  personal  veto  was  at 
once  suspended,  and  all  decisions  were  taken  by  simple 
plurality.  "When,  as  had  frequently  occurred,  the  great 
dignitaries  of  the  kingdom  and  the  King  himself  had 
been  induced  to  join  this  league,  the  confederation  re- 
presented in  itself  all  the  powers  of  society.  It  was, 
in  reality,  the  entire  State,  but  temporarily  modified  in 
its  constitution,  and  exercising  for  once  that  freedom 
of  movement  and  of  action  which  were  hindered  by 
the  trammels  of  ordinary  legality. 

It  was  upon  this  extreme  expedient,  a  sort  of  coup 
d'etat  or  legal  dictatorship,  and  in  no  way  upon  the 
regular  consent  of  the  Diet,  that  the  Czartoryski  and 
all  the  Anglo-Russian  party  had  calculated.  They 
flattered  themselves  that  the  French  Envoy  would 
commit  the  blunder  of  bringing  about  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Diet  by  his  recognised  agents,  and  they 
meant  to  turn  to  their  own  purpose  the  impatience 
to  which  this  foreign  interference  would  give  rise,  using 
it  to  promote  the  scheme  of  a  confederation.  Count 
de  Broglie  understood  the  game,  and  was  on  his 
guard;  far  from  attempting  to  oppose  the  regular 
progress  of  the  Diet,  he  rejected  with  affected  tran- 
quillity all  the  proposals  of  this  nature  made  to  him  by 
e  2 
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the  officious  parties,  all  of  which  were  certainly  not 
disinterested.  "  My  tranquil  bearing/'  he  wrote,  "will 
save  his  Majesty  some  thousands  of  ducats."  Its  effect 
was,  indeed,  even  more  felicitous ;  for,  after  a  few  days, 
the  CzartorysM,  despairing  of  inducing  him  to  take  the 
initiative  and  the  responsibility,  resigned  themselves  to 
manage  the  breaking -up  through  the  instrumentality  of 
certain  nuncios,  confederates  of  their  own,  who  pretended 
to  forsake  their  party.  The  protest  by  which  these 
malcontents  interrupted  the  operations  of  the  Diet 
was  drawn  up  in  terms  so  insulting  to  the  King  and 
the  Ministers,  that  an  intention  to  irritate  the  Sovereign 
by  a  deliberate  violence  of  language  was  evident  to  all 
clear-sighted  observers.  On  the  day  after  this  unex- 
pected proceeding,  the  leaders  of  the  Russian  party, 
feigning  to  take  the  interests  of  the  offended  monarch 
in  hand,  went  to  him,  and  proposed  that  the  nobility 
should  form  a  confederation,  with  the  object  of  de- 
fending him  against  an  unjust  aggression.  The  King 
made  no  resistance  to  a  proceeding  which  appeared  to 
be  entirely  in  his  favour,  articles  of  confederation  were 
drawn  up,  immediately  distributed,  and  in  a  few  days 
covered  with  signatures.  The  majority  of  the  senators 
acceded  to  the  project,  and  the  Grand  General,  yielding 
to  the  influence  of  his  young  wife,  or  tempted  by  the 
hope  of  pleasing  the  King,  had  already  promised  his 
adhesion,  which  would  at  one  blow  have  placed  all 
the  military  forces  of  the  State  at  the  service  of  the 
Confederation. 

It  was  then  that  Count  de  Broglie  thought  proper 
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to  bring  one  of  the  new  friends  whom  he  had  won 
by  his  activity  and  skill  npon  the  scene.  This 
young  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Mokranowski,  was 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  features,  his  tall  figure, 
his  fiery  temper,  and  his  impassioned  and  natural 
eloquence.  His  physical  strength  equalled  his  energy 
of  purpose  ;  it  was  said  that  he  could  split  the  skull 
of  a  bull  with  his  fist,  and  crush  an  iron  bar  between 
his  fingers  ;  but  as  he  was  of  a  very  amiable  disposition, 
he  excelled  in  pleasing  women  as  much  as  in  frightening 
men,  and  was  said  just  then  to  have  found  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  the  young  Countess  Branicki. 

"  Mokranowski,"  said  Count  de  Broglie,  "  is  just 
the  man  for  a  bold  stroke  ;  "  and  it  was  by  means 
of  this  powerful  obstacle  that  he  proposed  to  stop  the 
general  rush. 

The  Act  of  Confederation  was  placed  in  a  tent, 
which  was  speedily  besieged  by  a  crowd  eager  to  sign 
the  document.  Mokranowski,  having  cleared  a  passage 
for  himself,  suddenly  advanced  to  the  table,  as  if  with 
the  intention  of  adding  his  own  signature,  caught  up 
the  paper,  and,  holding  it  tight  against  his  breast, 
declared  that  it  should  only  be  taken  from  him  with  his 
life.  Then,  followed  by  the  multitude  attracted  by 
this  daring  action,  he  went  straight  to  the  dwelling 
of  the  Grand  General,  and  there,  in  a  loud  voice  which 
could  be  heard  by  every  one,  he  explained  to  the  aged 
patriot  what  would  be  the  consequences  of  the  pro- 
ceeding to  which  he  was  about  to  commit  himself. 
He  showed  him  that  behind  the  National  Confedera- 
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tion  was  a  foreign  invasion,  only  awaiting  the  signal 
to  commence ;  a  Eussian  army  already  collected  on 
the  frontier  and  ready  to  march  in  aid  of  civil  war  • 
and,  as  a  result  of  this  odious  intervention  of  the 
foreigner,  not  only  a  Treaty  of  Alliance  contrary  to 
the  interest  of  Poland,  but  a  revolution  by  which  the 
ancient  liberties  of  the  citizens  would  be  sacrificed  to 
the  royal  power.  Every  one  knows  how  versatile  are 
the  masses — "  Every  assembly  is  a  mob,"  said  Cardinal 
de  Eetz — even  an  assembly  of  nobles  like  that  which 
the  young  speaker  was  addressing.  The  passion  in  his 
face,  the  fire  of  his  language,  spread  like  an  electric 
shock  through  the  crowd ;  and,  at  the  last  moment,  his 
happy  allusion  to  the  designs  of  the  Czartoryski,  which 
were  already  suspected,  touched  each  member  of  the 
assembly  on  a  sensitive  point,  and  a  universal  clamour 
arose.  Yielding  to  the  popular  enthusiasm,  the  Grand 
General  rose,  and,  clasping  Mokranowski  in  his  arms, 
thanked  him  for  having  saved  the  country,  while 
the  young  man  tore  the  document,  which  he  still  held, 
to  pieces,  and  trod  upon  the  fragments.  After  such 
a  scene  there  was  nothing  to  be  done.  The  scheme 
was  frustrated,  and  its  authors  felt  that  it  was  so.  The 
Diet  broke  up  in  indescribable  confusion.  One  single 
result  was  clear :  after  thirty  years  of  eclipse,  the 
French  party  was  re-established,  and  this  time  on  the 
excellent  and  almost  impregnable  ground  of  the  defence 
of  the  national  institutions. 

This  victory  had  one  drawback  in  the  eyes  of 
Count  de   Broglie ;  it  was  at  once  too  sudden  and 
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too  brilliant,  and  for  that  reason  more  likely  to  chill 
than  to  encourage  the  timid  Government  which  he  re- 
presented. It  was,  indeed,  to  be  feared  that  the  French 
Ministry,  reassured  upon  the  only  subject  that  gave 
it  anxiety — the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Alliance — - 
would  hasten  to  resume  its  policy  of  reserve  and  ab- 
stention, so  that  afterwards,  because  he  had  succeeded 
too  quickly  in  his  ostensible  mission,  the  Count  would 
find  himself  deprived  of  the  means  of  carrying  out  the 
secret  and  more  important  portion  of  his  task .  Fore- 
seeing this  peril,  he  could  devise  no  better  plan  than 
to  boast  as  little  as  possible  of  his  success,  to  repre- 
sent its  results  under  a  modest  and  doubtful  form, 
accompanying  them  by  the  most  effective  insinuations 
he  could  devise,  in  order  to  induce  his  Minister  to 
advance  another  step  on  the  path  which  he  had 
cleared.  "  I  do  not  pretend,"  said  the  Count,  "that 
I  have  required  any  very  great  skill  to  succeed  in 
carrying  out  the  orders  which  I  received.  If  his 
Majesty  had  had  no  Minister  at  all  here,  the  .Diet 
would  have  had  the  same  fate ;  but  I  naturally  take 
the  liberty  of  saying  what  I  think.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  different  tone  from  its  present  one  should 
be  given  to  the  party  of  France.  Following  the 
example  of  my  predecessors,  and  believing  that  in  so 
doing  I  was  acting  conformably  to  your  instructions, 
I  have  not  acted  as  I  think  would  best  become  the 
Ambassador  of  his  Majesty;  I  have  not  avowed  that 
France  has  partisans  in  this  country,  nor  even  that 
she  desires  to  have  them ;  that  his  Majesty,  being  a 
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surety  for  the  liberty  of  the  Eepublic,  ought  to  keep 
friends  in  it,  and  to  protect  those  whose  sentiments 
tend  to  the  preservation  of  that  liberty.  Such  a 
declaration  would  dispense  the  Ambassador  of  France 
from  concealing  his  proceedings,  by  enabling  him  to 
assume  the  air  of  an  acknowledged  protector  of  good 
patriots,  and  a  supporter  of  the  liberty  of  the  Eepublic, 
instead  of  playing  the  part  of  a  person  who  hides 
himself  for  purposes  of  conspiracy,  and  making  our 
friends  play  the  part  of  conspirators."  Then  he  re- 
quested the  Minister,  by  way  of  giving  a  trial  to  the 
system  which  he  proposed,  to  recompense  the  bold  act 
of  Mokranowski  by  publicly  conferring  upon  him  the 
Cross  of  St.  Louis  and  a  commission  in  the  French 
army,  instead  of  the  humiliating  reward  of  a  secret 
pecuniary  subvention.1 

By  the  same  post  the  Ambassador  informed  Prince 
de  Conti  of  the  obstacles  which  he  foresaw,  and  ex- 
plained to  him  how  difficult  at  present,  and  likely  to 
become  more  difficult  in  the  future,  was  a  situation  in 
which  he  could  only  act  by  hiding  one  half  of  his  efforts 
and  his  success  from  his  own  Government.  His  recital 
of  the  artifices  to  which  he  was  reduced  was  made  in 
a  comic  fashion,  under  which  his  secret  impatience  was 
but  imperfectly  hidden.  "  My  greatest  difficulty,"  said 
he  "is  in  giving  the  account  which  I  have  to  give  to 
the  Minister  of  all  that  I  do,  and  all  that  I  say,  of 
everything  that  happens,  and  to  make  it  conform  to 

1  Count  de  Broglie  to  the  Marquis  de  Saint  Contest,  24th  October, 
1752.    (Correspondance  Officielle:  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.) 
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the  intentions  of  your  Serene  Highness,  and  the  great 
projects  which  you  have  been  charged  by  his  Majesty 
to  pursue.  I  find  myself  obliged  to  hide  from  him  many 
things  which  I  see,  and  to  admit  many  which  I  do 
not  see — a  line  of  conduct  very  far  removed  from  my 
way  of  thinking — because  if  I  were  to  speak  to  him 
with  the  same  sincerity  as  to  your  Serene  Highness,  it 
would  certainly  diminish  the  attention  which  he  must 
pay  to  Poland,  and,  consequently,  the  subsidies  which 
he  must  send  thither  to  keep  up  good  relations.  M.  de 
Saint  Contest,  for  example,  informs  me  in  his  last 
letter  that  all  the  intelligence  which  he  receives  of  the 
health  of  the  King  of  Poland  appears  to  announce  his 
speedy  decease,  and  desires  me  to  report  to  him  on  this 
subject.  If  I  had  answered  what  I  see  and  what  I 
think,  I  should  have  written,  '  the  King  is  very 
well ;  he  eats  well  and  he  looks  well but,  as  it  seems 
to  me  to  suit  the  purpose  of  your  Serene  Highness 
that  the  death  of  this  prince  should  just  now  be 
regarded  as  probable,  I  replied  to  the  Minister,  'the 
King  of  Poland  is  not  really  ill  at  this  moment,  but 
he  is  so  fat,  and  has  such  a  short  neck,  that  he  appears 
to  me  to  be  threatened  with  apoplexy.'  I  have  never 
been  able  to  make  out  anything  else  to  say,  and  on 
reflection  I  am  afraid  this  may  lead  M.  de  Saint 
Contest,  who  has  not  a  long  neck,  to  think  of  his  own 
conscience.  I  also  added  that  I  have  been  told  that 
the  King  has  frequent  attacks  of  breathlessness  which 
give  rise  to  fears  of  a  deplorable  occurrence/ '  In  spite 
of  all  his  precautions  of  language,  the  report  of  the 
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attitude  which  the  Ambassador  had  assumed  at  Grodno 
did  produce  at  Versailles  the  exact  impression  he  had 
foreseen,  and  which  he  wished  to  prevent.  The  notion 
of  a  formal  re -constitution  of  the  party  of  France  in 
Poland  was  received  with  much  alarm  by  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  "  The  ideas  which  you  propose  to 
us,  monsieur,"  he  replied,  by  return  of  post,  "require 
careful  examination.  We  are  not  in  the  case  of  the 
Courts  of  Vienna  and  of  Eussia,  the  bordering  of  whose 
States  upon  the  kingdom  of  Poland  gives  them  a  great 
influence.  Commerce  and  a  thousand  other  opportuni- 
ties furnish  these  two  Courts  with  the  means  of 
rewarding  or  vexing  those  who  are  favourable  to 
them,  or  the  contrary ;  but  of  this  the  position  of 
France  does  not  admit.  Even  should  Saxony  perse- 
cute the  Poles  who  are  attached  to  his  Majesty,  how 
could  the  King  support  them  otherwise  than  by  recom- 
mendations; and  should  those  be  ineffective,  the  name  of 
his  Majesty  would  be  uselessly  compromised."  1 

The  commission  in  the  French  army  and  the  Cross 
of  Saint  Louis  which  the  Count  had  asked  for  the 
courageous  Mokranowski,  were  peremptorily  refused. 
As  for  Prince  de  Conti,  he  also  was  uneasy,  but  on 
a  totally  different  subject.  He  feared  that  by  thus 
driving  the  Minister  into  a  corner  somewhat  indiscreetly, 
Count  de  Broglie  might  bring  upon  himself  decisive 
orders,  which  would  either  render  the  continuation 

1  The  Marquis  de  Saint  Contest  to  Count  de  Broglie,  24th  and 
27th  November,  1752.  (Correspondance  Officielle :  Ministere  des  Affaires 
Etrangeres.) 
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of  the  secret  affair  impossible,  or  the  double  game  too 
apparent.  "The  King/'  writes  the  Prince,  "has 
approved  of  what  you  have  done,  and,  informed  by  me 
of  your  real  way  of  thinking  (I  read  your  letters  to 
him),  he  is  satisfied  that  you  should  contrive  to  follow 
out  his  views  by  the  permission  of  those  who  naturally 
have  the  direction  of  them.  He  thinks,  however,  that 
while  you  present  things  to  the  Minister  as  you  must 
do,  you  might  naturally,  so  as  to  avoid  responsibility, 
sometimes  ask  him  for  precise  orders.  There  are  many 
points  on  which  this  method  might  be  dangerous,  and 
all  those  on  which  ignorance  of  the  King's  wishes 
might  lead  him  (the  Minister)  to  give  you  orders 
which  are  contrary  to  them  would  be  in  that  case 
embarrassing,  because  how  are  you  to  depart  from  a 
clear  and  precise  order  if  you  have  not  another  by 
which  you  are  authorised  to  do  so  ?  Such  a  departure 
would  then  be  the  admission  of  a  contrary  order  ;  there- 
fore, on  every  subject  connected  with  this  secret  busi- 
ness, it  will  be  prudent  for  you  so  to  speak  as  not  to 
elicit  a  precise  order  which  you  could  neither  explain 
nor  elude/ '  To  this  Count  de  Broglie  did  not 
hesitate  to  return  very  plain  speaking.  "  I  agree," 
he  says,  "  that  I  must  take  care  not  to  draw  down  posi- 
tive orders  from  the  Minister  upon  myself,  because  they 
might  hamper  me  in  the  execution  of  those  which  I 
receive  direct  from  his  Majesty  through  your  Serene 
Highness  ;  but  how  can  I  take  upon  myself  to  speak  to 
the  Saxon  Minister  in  the  tone  which  your  Highness 
thinks  I  may  assume,  without  leave  from  the  Minister, 
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whose  directions  to  me  are  exactly  the  contrary  ? " 
The  amiable  Prince,  driven  into  his  last  entrenchment 
by  good  sense  and  plain  evidence,  accepted  the  situa- 
tion with  a  good  grace  without  replying.  "  You  scold 
me,  monsieur/ '  wrote  he ;  "do  so  as  much  as  you  like. 
I  will  return  it,  but  I  request  that  it  may  be  on  the 
same  conditions,  and  without  altering  you  any  more 
than  myself."1 

If  French  policy  was  frightened  at  its  own  success, 
it  may  be  believed  that  the  Court  of  Saxony  was  not 
less  so  at  its  unexpected  repulse.  A  French  party  in 
Poland  was  the  phantom  from  which  it  believed  itself 
to  have  been  delivered  by  the  alliance  of  a  Saxon  Princess 
with  the  Dauphin,  and  this  unexpected  resurrection  threw 
the  Court  into  commotion.  Count  Briihl  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  Poles,  and  himself,  that  the  scene  at 
Grodno  was  a  rash  act  of  a  young  ambassador  who 
thoughtlessly  stepped  beyond  the  instructions  of  his 
Court,  and  that  it  would  be  easy  to  have  him  re- 
pudiated. "What  confidence,"  said  he  to  the  nobles 
who  presented  themselves  at  the  French  Legation,  "  can 
this  Minister  inspire  you  with?  if  he  promises  you 
anything,  he  is  deceiving  you.  His  Court  does  not 
trouble  itself  with  what  is  passing  here.  France  is  too 
far  off  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  Poland.  I  know 
better  than  he  does  what  takes  place  in  the  Council, 
and  I  undertake  very  shortly  to  prove  that  his  conduct 
is  not  approved  of."    Upon  which,  he  immediately  had 

1  "  Correspondance  Secrete,"  29th  November,  8th  and  15th  December, 
1 752.    (Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.) 
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recourse  to  a  bold  stroke  to  justify  his  words.  He  con- 
veyed a  complaint  of  the  aggressive  attitude  of  the 
Ambassador,  by  means  of  a  letter  from  the  Queen  of 
Poland  herself  to  the  Dauphiness  her  daughter. 

The  good  Dauphiness,  excessively  sensitive  when 
her  family  was  concerned,  meeting  the  Abbe  de  Broglie 
in  the  drawing-room  of  the  Queen,  her  mother-in-law, 
took  him  aside,  and  communicated  to  him  the  complaints 
that  she  had  received  from  Warsaw;  whereupon  the  Abbe, 
who,  having  been  told  nothing,  suspected  something, 
immediately  began  to  cry  out  against  the  imprudence 
and  the  ingratitude  of  his  nephew.  He  promised  to 
write  to  the  delinquent,  and  give  him  his  mind. 
Unfortunately,  a  few  days  later,  Prince  de  Conti,  meet- 
ing M.  de  Bevel,  the  younger  brother  of  Count  de 
Broglie,  said  to  him  incautiously,  "  I  have  news  of  the 
little  Count :  you  know  he  is  one  of  my  friends,  and 
I  take  an  interest  in  him."  Nothing  more  was  needed 
to  set  the  fidgety  imagination  of  the  old  Abbe  to 
work.  The  Prince,  warned  of  his  imprudence,  excused 
himself  in  these  terms  to  his  secret  correspondent : — 
"Upon  M.  de  Bevel's  mentioning  my  taking  an 
interest  in  you,  the  Abbe  began  to  talk  politics ;  to 
discover  that  this  solicitude  on  my  part  is  not  natural ; 
to  recall  the  rumours  which  were  circulated  about  me 
in  relation  to  Poland;  and  to  conclude  from  thence 
that  he  must  write  at  once  to  desire  you  to  be  very 
careful  not  to  fall  into  the  snare  which  I  am  spreading 
for  you.  You  have  no  answer  to  make  except  that  you 
are  not  in  correspondence  with  me ;   that  as  I  had 
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endeavoured  to  do  you  a  service  by  getting  you  made 
Brigadier-Greneral,  you  had  thanked  me  in  a  New 
Year's  letter,  which  can  lead  to  no  results,  and  need 
not  cause  any  anxiety  to  the  Abbe."  1 

This  advice  was  good  and  timely,  for  the  Count 
was  presently  beset  with  letters  from  his  family,  and 
from  all  his  friends,  entreating  him  to  regard  Prince 
de  Conti  with  profound  distrust;  to  occupy  himself 
solely  in  pleasing  his  Polish  Majesty ;  and  above  all, 
not  to  be  led  into  proposing  anything  new,  as  to  do 
so  could  not  fail  to  make  him  many  enemies.  The 
Abbe  in  particular,  kept  his  word  to  the  Dauphiness, 
and  wrote,  according  to  the  expression  of  the  Count  him- 
self, "  a  regular  uncle  s  letter!'  "What  are  you  thinking 
about,  nephew  !  "  said  he  ;  "  you  decide,  and  you  trans- 
act politics,  just  as  if  you  had  had  ten  years'  ex- 
perience." He  was  reproached  on  all  sides,  even  by  the 
Ambassador  in  London,  the  Duke  de  Mirepoix,  a  constant 
guest  at  the  house  of  Prince  de  Conti,  to  whom  the 
Count  had  written  for  information  upon  the  position 
of  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams  in  London,  and  who 
replied  to  him  evidently  under  the  same  inspiration. 
"  Be  advised  by  me,  my  little  Count,"  wrote  he.  "  If 
I  were  in  the  councils  of  the  King  our  master,  I  should 
give  it  very  strongly  as  my  opinion  that  we  ought  not 
to  trouble  ourselves  about  what  passes  in  Poland,  but 
quietly  to  leave  the  Poles  to  dispose  of  their  throne 
themselves,  and  also  that  we  ought  not  to  spend  a  coin 

1  Prince  de  Conti  to  Connt  de  Broglie,  18th  December,  1752.  (Cor- 
respondance  Secrete :  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.) 
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upon  the  business."  The  Count  bore  the  pelting  of 
the  storm  with  a  great  deal  of  sang  froid,  and  resorted 
to  an  expedient  for  dispelling  suspicion  which  I  must 
leave  it  to  him  to  describe.  I  have  already  alluded 
to  the  intimate  relations  between  Prince  de  Conti  and 
the  amiable  Countess  de  Boufflers — "  VIdole "  as  she 
was  called  at  the  Temple,  to  indicate  the  sovereign 
power  which  she  exercised  over  her  august  lover.  It 
was  to  her  that  the  Count  addressed  himself.  "In 
order  to  quiet  all  these  people,"  he  writes  to  Prince  de 
Conti,  "I  sent  to  my  brother  by  the  ordinary  post  a 
letter  under  flying  seal  for  Madame  de  Boufflers,  who 
has  reproached  me  very  strongly  through  him  with  not 
having  yet  written  to  her.  I  excused  myself  on  the 
ground  of  her  relations  with  your  Serene  Highness ; 
which,  being  united  to  the  reports  that  were  formerly 
spread  about  your  Serene  Highness,  might  lead  to  its 
being  believed  that  I  received  orders  through  the 
medium  of  this  lady.  My  letter  will  be  useful  in  put- 
ting my  own  relatives  off  the  scent,  and  deceiving 
Madame  de  Boufflers,  as  well  as  those  persons  who  open 
letters  both  here  and  in  Paris.  But,"  he  adds,  evidently 
fearing  some  tender  weakness  on  the  part  of  Prince  de 
Conti,  "  it  will  lose  all  its  effect  if  your  Serene  High- 
ness does  not  keep  the  secret  from  her  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.  I  am  convinced  that  she  will  speak  of  the 
letter  herself,  and  that  your  Highness  will  then  be  able 
to  judge  of  the  effect  which  it  will  have  produced." 
At  the  same  time  he  assured  Prince  de  Conti  that  all 
this  fuss  should  not  prevent  him  from  steadily  pursuing 
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his  course,  and  gave  him  a  proof  of  his  resolution  in 
the  fact  that  he  had  just  promised  Mokranowski  the 
rank  of  general,  although  the  Minister  had  flatly  re- 
fused it ! 1 

There  could  be  no  question  of  an  official  repudiation, 
since,  after  all,  the  Ambassador  had  done  nothing  but 
follow  his  instructions,  only  with  rather  more  eclat  than 
was  desirable ;  from  that  moment,  however,  the  Count 
clearly  perceived  that  he  had  become  the  object  of  a 
secret  uneasiness  in  official  quarters.  He  was  regarded 
as  a  man  to  be  watched;  one  who  was  pursuing  a  hidden 
design,  and  placing  his  confidence  in  an  unknown 
supporter,  a  supposition  all  the  more  natural  that,  not- 
withstanding the  phlegm  of  which  he  had  boasted,  and 
which  he  had  assumed  in  his  earlier  proceedings, 
with  great  success,  the  vivacity  of  his  disposition,  en- 
couraged by  late  events,  speedily  got  the  better  of  him, 
and  his  mode  of  action  on  the  most  ordinary  occasions 
could  not  fail  to  keep  up  the  distrust  of  his  superiors. 
For  instance,  hardly  had  he  returned  to  Dresden  with 
the  Court,  than  he  thought  proper  to  solicit  a  pecuniary 
indemnity  from  Louis  Quinze  for  the  extraordinary 
expenses  which  the  Diet  had  obliged  him  to  incur. 
This  request  was  not  unreasonable  or  unheard  of  in 
itself.  Greater  personages  than  he  habitually  recom- 
mended themselves  to  the  royal  bounty  with  much  less 
reason;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  never  was 
a  demand  made  in  a  less  suppliant  tone.    The  Count 

1  Count  de  Broglie  to  Prince  de  Conti,  21st  February,  1753.  (Cor- 
respondance  Secrete :  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.) 
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began  by  enumerating  the  objects  on  which  he  had 
been  obliged  to  expend  money  largely ;  and  this  picture 
of  the  life  of  an  ambassador  in  former  days  will  pro- 
bably not  be  without  interest  in  ours.  "  I  venture  to 
hope  that  the  King  will  permit  you  to  explain  my 
situation  to  him,  and  the  considerable  expense  which  I 
have  been  obliged  to  incur  since  my  arrival  in  this 
country.  I  will  not  weary  you  with  details,  but  merely 
have  the  honour  to  tell  you,  that  I  have  expended  a 
hundred  thousand  and  odd  livres  since  my  departure 
from  Paris,  without  taking  into  account  that  the  greater 
part  of  my  equipage  is  damaged  and  ruined  by  the 
terrible  journey  that  I  have  had  to  make  at  the  worst 
season  of  the  year.  As  my  salary  and  the  customary 
gratuity  amount  only  to  sixty-five  livres,  you  see  that 
I  have  had  to  advance  a  sum  which  it  is  certainly 
impossible  for  me  to  supply.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  amount,  100,000  francs,  will  appear  exorbitant  to 
you,  but  I  have  the  honour  to  assure  you  that  it  is 
not  overrated  in  the  least  thing,  if  you  will  observe  that 
it  includes  1,000  louis  for  post  horses,  500  louis  for 
house  rent,  and  500  more  for  carriages.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  take  with  us  to  Grodno  simply  everything  we 
wanted.  You  will  not  be  surprised  that  with  a  con- 
siderable establishment — several  gentlemen  and  a  great 
number  of  horses — one  spends  50,000  livres  in  four 
months,  in  a  country  in  which  it  is  quite  common  to 
drink  one  hundred  ducats'  worth  of  Hungarian  wine 
at  a  sitting.  I  have  not,  indeed,  entertained  as  much 
as  I  should  have  wished  to  do.    I  think  I  may  say  that 
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in  every  respect  I  have  lived  honourably  and  suitably 
to  my  position,  but  without  magnificence,  and  without 
any  ostentation,  which  would  not,  however,  be  out  of 
place  in  this  country ;  indeed,  on  the  contrary,  would 
produce  a  very  good  effect." 

He  adds,  in  a  second  and  more  pressing  letter: — "No 
one  could  know  without  having  been  in  Poland  the 
multiplicity  of  expenses  which  a  residence  in  this 
country  enjoins.  The  house  of  the  King's  Ambassador 
ought,  for  the  purposes  of  the  King's  service,  to  become 
that  of  all  the  partisans  of  Trance  :  it  is  most  desirable 
that  it  should  be  large  and  well  filled.  The  display 
made  by  the  Polish  nobility,  in  their  equipages,  and  the 
numerous  suites  by  which  they  were  always  accom- 
panied, is  so  great,  that  without  wanting  to  surpass, 
or  even  to  equal  them,  it  is  indispensable  I  should 
keep  up  a  very  considerable  establishment.  Again,  I 
will  not  weary  you  with  details,  but  merely  say  here  that 
I  could  not  go  out  without  having  twenty- six  or  thirty 
persons,  or  horses,  with  me  ;  the  secretaries  or  gentle- 
men by  whom  I  am  obliged  to  send  the  ordinary 
compliments  can  only  go  in  carriages,  and  even  the 
maitres  d'hotel,  generally  speaking,  will  not  go  otherwise 
to  market."  1 

These  representations  were  evidently  destined  to  pass 
over  the  head  of  the  Minister  and  to  arrive  straight 
at  the  King,  because  one  cannot  suppose  the  Count  so 

1  This  letter,  of  a  later  date  (25th  June,  1754),  has  been  interpolated  here 
because  it  is  apposite  to  the  subject,  and  to  avoid  recurring  to  the  later 
demands  for  money  in  the  correspondence  of  Count  de  Broglie. 
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simple  as  to  imagine  that  the  Minister  was  going  to 
furnish  him  with  means  to  make  his  house  the  rallying- 
point  of  a  party  which  he  was  forbidden  to  form. 
But  the  Count  hoped  that  such  a  statement  placed  under 
the  eyes  of  the  King,  would  jog  his  Majesty's  memory 
concerning  that  pecuniary  assistance  which  had  been 
promised  to  him  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  his  embassy. 
In  matters  of  money,  however,  kings  have,  like  other 
people,  a  short  memory  and  a  dull  ear:  Louis  Quinze 
pretended  not  to  understand,  and  a  brief  remark  by 
M.  de  Saint  Contest  drily  informed  the  Count  that  the 
King  did  not  think  proper  to  increase  his  salary  at 
that  juncture. 

Without  waiting  a  day,,  and  without  consulting 
any  one,  the  Count  despatched  to  his  brother,  the  Duke 
de  Broglie,  a  letter  for  M.  de  Saint  Contest,  con- 
taining the  offer  of  his  resignation,  on  the  ground 
that  with  his  present  salary  he  could  not  meet  his 
debts,  and  that  he  declined  to  contract  new  ones.  "  I 
grieve,"  said  he  in  his  turn,  with  haughty  regret,  "  that 
it  is  not  in  my  power  to  devote  the  leisure  of  peace  to 
doing  something  useful  in  the  service  of  the  King ; " 
and  it  was  not  until  the  letter  had  been  sent  off  and 
had  nearly  reached  its  destination  that  he  informed 
Prince  de  Conti  of  this  rash  proceeding.  We  may 
judge  what  was  the  consternation  of  the  Prince.  "  This 
step,"  he  wrote  in  all  haste,  "  although  dictated  by 
principles  of  honour,  may  be  turned  against  you  and 
badly  taken.  There  is  no  precedent  for  a  document 
worded  in  such  a  fashion  being  placed  before  the  King. 
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The  impossible  is  a  reason  easy  to  allege,  but  when 
one  wants  to  use  it  after  a  refusal,  it  is  better  to  put 
off  doing  so  for  a  while,  so  as  to  take  away  the  air  of 
pique,  or  of  bargain,  which  the  King  cannot  admit,  and 
which,  indeed,  princes  in  general  cannot  bear."  The 
Count  replied  immediately  in  the  following  terms,  which 
show  no  sign  of  contrition  for  his  impertinence : — "  It 
only  remains  to  me,  monseigneur,  to  submit  to  anything 
the  King  may  please  to  command  as  to  my  fate.  My 
time  and  my  life  are  absolutely  at  his  service.  Your 
Highness  is  not  ignorant  that  I  have  often  placed 
both  at  his  disposal.  There  was  nothing  more  for 
me  to  sacrifice  to  him  except  the  little  fortune  I 
possessed,  and  that  sacrifice  I  have  now  made. 
Henceforth  I  should  have  had  to  employ  the  fortune 
of  others,  and  I  cannot  contemplate  this  without 
alarm.  Although  there  are  many  persons  to  whom 
the  idea  would  not  be  very  terrible,  I  hope  the 
justice  will  be  done  me  of  believing  that  I  am  not  of 
their  number,  and  I  know  that  his  Majesty  will  not 
require  this  at  my  hands.  If,  therefore,  the  King 
commands  me  to  remain,  without  augmenting  my  salary 
— which  I  earnestly  implore  him  not  to  do — so  soon 
as  I  shall  have  received  an  order  to  that  effect  I  will  dis- 
miss those  servants  whom  I  cannot  pay,  change  my  abode 
for  a  less  costly  one,  sell  my  equipages  to  pay  what  I 
owe,  and  exactly  measure  my  expenses  by  my  re- 
sources. Thus  your  Serene  Highness  will  hear  no  more 
of  my  demands.  I  ought  to  represent  to  you  that  my 
establishment  is  not  more  considerable  than  that  of  the 
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envoys  from  Vienna,  from  London,  and  even  from 
Holland ;  that  those  Ministers  entertain  oftener  than  I 
do,  and  that  when  I  shall  have  made  the  necessary 
reductions  I  shall  be  on  a  level  with  the  Ministers 
of  other  Courts  which  are  very  ill  off  in  point  of 
representation.  It  would  require  volumes  to  explain 
to  you  how  essential  representation  is  at  this  Court. 
Nothing  else  is  thought  of,  and  the  smallest  detail  of 
the  interior  of  every  house  is  known,  but  especially  of 
that  of  the  Ambassador  of  France,  who  can.  only  hope 
for  consideration  in  proportion  to  the  style  in  which  he 
lives,  and  very  often  fails  to  procure  it  even  by  that 
means."  1 

Matters  were  again  arranged,  owing  to  the  inter- 
vention of  Prince  de  Conti.  It  was  agreed  that  in 
order  to  save  the  honour  of  the  King  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Minister,  M.  de  Saint  Contest  should  be  charged  to 
administer  an  official  reproof  to  Count  de  Broglie ; 
that  the  latter  should  receive  it  properly  and  make 
his  excuses,  after  which  the  King  would  attend  to 
his  request.  This  plan  was  punctually  carried  out. 
M.  de  Saint  Contest  informed  the  Count  that  the  King, 
not  wishing  to  increase  his  salary,  saw  no  objection 
to  the  reduction  of  his  expenses,  and  the  same  day 
the  Count  received,  through  Prince  de  Conti,  5,000 
ducats  from  the  King's  privy  purse,  to  assist  him  in 
keeping  up  that  style  which  the  Minister  had  just 

1  Count  de  Broglie  to  Prince  de  Conti,  13th  May,  1754  (Corre- 
spondance  Secrete  :  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.)  Prince  de  Conti 
to  Count  de  Broglie,  ibid.,  27th  May,  1753;  Count  de  Broglie  to  Prince  de 
Conti,  1st  January,  1754. 
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ordered  him  to  reduce.  Pecuniary  exigencies  were  now 
succeeded  by  questions  of  etiquette.  The  intractable 
Ambassador  found  a  fresh  opportunity  for  exciting  the 
annoyance  and  the  suspicions  of  his  Minister  by  a  scene 
with  the  Electoral  Princess  of  Saxony,  which  took  place 
in  her  own  house  at  a  ball  given  by  her  to  the  Heredi- 
tary Prince  of  Modena,  who  was  then  visiting  Dresden. 
The  Electoral  Princess,  who  had  a  quick  and  haughty 
temper,  had  promptly  recognised  an  enemy  of  her  House 
and  an  adversary  to  her  future  pretensions  in  Count 
de  Broglie.  She  treated  him  with  marked  coldness,  and 
on  that  evening  in  particular  she  made  a  pretext  of  her 
pregnancy  for  declining  to  dance,  in  order  to  avoid 
opening  the  ball  with  him,  according  to  the  right  of  the 
Ambassador  of  France,  even  in  presence  of  a  prince.  A 
few  minutes  afterwards  he  saw  her  dancing  with  the 
Prince  of  Modena,  and  advanced  so  as  to  be  exactly 
opposite  to  her  at  the  moment  when  she  resumed  her 
seat.  "  I  am  quite  out  of  breath,"  said  the  Princess, 
with  some  embarrassment.  "  That  is  not  surprising," 
replied  the  Count,  "your  Highness  having  committed 
the  imprudence  of  dancing,  in  your  present  situation." 
"  Nevertheless,"  said  the  Princess,  "  that  shall  not 
prevent  me  from  dancing  with  you,  when  I  am  a  little 
.rested."  "  I  have  no  wish  to  dance,"  rejoined  the 
Count  drily,  and,  taking  his  sword  and  his  muff,  he  left 
the  room  without  another  word.  Next  day  there  was 
a  panic  in  the  palace.  The  Princess  shed  tears  of 
rage  at  the  affront  to  which  she  had  been  subjected, 
and  Count   Briihl  endeavoured  to   appease   her  by 
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promising  that  lie  would  have  the  offender  recalled 
from  Dresden.  More  letters,  fresh  complaints,  were 
addressed  by  the  Court  of  Saxony  to  that  of  France, 
and  again  the  Count  had  recourse  to  Prince  de  Conti. 
"  I  hope  the  King  will  see,"  wrote  he,  "  that  I  am 
treated  in  this  way  only  that  it  may  be  boasted  of  at 
the  Court  of  Vienna.  Take  care  that  there  is  no 
yielding  about  this;"  and  he  added,  "these  people  are 
cowards  ;  when  one  shows  them  one's  teeth  they  give 
in  ;  when  one  is  civil  to  them  they  think  it  is  through 
fear."  1  Eventually  the  King,  whose  pride  was  hurt 
at  the  slight  put  upon  his  representative,  sided  with 
the  Count,  and  the  Minister,  although  he  grumbled 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  against  the  agent 
who  gave  him  so  much  trouble,  sent  him  only  a 
slight  reprimand  for  having  lost  his  temper,  and  not 
found  a  better  excuse  for  his  rudeness.  After  several 
months  of  reciprocal  chiding,  renewed  from  day  to  day, 
the  Count  had  a  plain  proof  of  the  degree  of  suspicion 
to  which  his  haughty  and  provocative  attitude  had 
given  rise.  The  Eesident  of  France  at  Warsaw,  who 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of  the  earliest  confidants  of 
the  secret,  died  after  a  long  illness.  No  sooner  had  he 
closed  his  eyes  than  the  Secretary  of  Legation,  instead 
of  immediately  apprising  the  Ambassador  of  the  event, 
produced  an  order  from  the  Minister,  received  several 

1  Count  de  Broglie  to  the  Marquis  de  Saint  Contest,  19th  June,  1754 ; 
the  Marquis  de  Saint  Contest  to  Count  de  Broglie,  11th  February,  1751. 
(Correspondance  Officielle :  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.)  Count 
de  Broglie  to  Prince  de  Conti,  19th  January,  1754.  (Correspondance 
Secrete  :  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.) 
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days  previously,  by  which  he  was  enjoined  to  have  seals 
placed  upon  the  papers  of  the  deceased,  by  the  Polish 
officers  of  justice,  and  not  to  allow  them  to  be  removed 
until  the  arrival  of  his  successor.  So  soon  as  the 
Count  was  informed  of  this  strange  proceeding  he 
understood  its  meaning.  It  was  his  secret  which  was 
sought  for,  his  secret  which  would  be  revealed  by  the 
impounded  papers.  There  was  not  an  instant  to  lose, 
and  he  did  not  lose  one.  He  despatched  his  own 
secretary  on  the  spot,  with  an  order  to  have  the  seals 
broken,  and  the  compromising  papers  brought  to  him. 
The  order  was  so  quickly  executed  that  Prince  de  Conti 
was  not  made  aware  of  the  danger  until  it  was  past. 
His  terror  and  that  of  the  King  were  extreme.  "  This 
is  a  trick  which  confounds  me,"  he  wrote  to  the  Count ; 
"  but  your  energy  and  resolution  have  saved  all.  You 
are  going  to  get  into  a  terrible  scrape,  but  the  King 
knows  well  that  you  could  not  have  acted  otherwise. 
Let  them  bully  you,  and  excuse  yourself  as  best  you 
can.  The  King  himself  charges  me  to  tell  you  that 
you  need  have  no  uneasiness."  1 

The  Prince  and  the  King  were  mistaken :  the 
Minister  was  embarrassed  at  having  taken  a  precau- 
tion as  insulting  as  it  was  useless ;  and  which  the 
event  did  not  enable  him  to  justify,  and  he  hastened 
to  let  the  incident  drop  into  oblivion  under  the  pre- 
text of  a  mistake.    The  very  same  suspicions  which 

1  Count  de  Broglie  to  Prince  de  Conti,  12th  April,  1754;  Prince 
de  Conti  to  Count  de  Broglie,  26th  April  and  12th  May,  1754.  (Corre- 
spondance  Officielle  :  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.) 
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rendered  the  position  of  Count  de  Broglie  increasingly 
critical  at  Versailles,  elevated  and  strengthened  it  in 
Poland,  on  the  contrary,  from  day  to  day.  Seeing  him 
thus  openly  brave  the  reigning  house,  and  hearing 
Count  Briihl  announce  a  repudiation  and  a  recall  which 
never  occurred,  the  Polish  patriots,  who  were  at  first 
suspicious,  began  to  believe  that  the  Ambassador  really 
had  instructions  from  his  Court  to  back  them  to  a 
greater  extent  than  official  reserve  permitted  the  King 
of  France,  as  an  ally  of  the  House  of  Saxony,  to  ac- 
knowledge openly.  Count  de  Broglie  said  enough  even 
to  those  who  were  not  in  the  secret  of  the  confidential 
design — five  nobles  only  being  admitted  to  it,  including 
Mokranowski — to  keep  up  this  salutary  belief.  His 
pleasant  and  popular  manners,  the  inexhaustible  gaiety 
of  his  conversation,  and  the  loyalty  of  his  character, 
daily  added  personal  friends  to  his  political  supporters. 
He  was  very  much  liked,  even  by  women,  and  they 
the  youngest  and  handsomest,  notwithstanding  the 
strictness  of  his  morals- — a  subject  on  which  he  was  fre- 
quently rallied.  The  charming  Princess  Lubomirska, 
Palatine  of  Lublin,  and  daughter  of  Count  Briihl; 
and  the  Countess  Minsech,  who  was  married  to  one  of 
the  Marshals  of  the  Palace,  kept  up  a  coquettish  corre- 
spondence with  him.  "  Missionaries  of  this  kind," 
said  he,  "  are  very  good  hands  at  making  proselytes." 
His  relations  extended  even  beyond  Poland.  Prince  de 
Conti  had  put  him  in  communication  with  the  envoys 
of  France  at  Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  Berlin,  and  Con- 
stantinople, all,  more  or  less,  initiated  into  his  views. 
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The  petty  Sovereigns  of  the  riverine  States  on  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Danube,  the  Khans  of  the  Crimea  and  of 
Tartar y,  who  were  always  looking  to  Warsaw  for  defence 
against  the  menacing  ambition  of  Kussia,  addressed 
themselves  to  him  as  to  their  natural  protector.  His 
correspondence  was  so  numerous  and  so  active  that  four 
secretaries  were  constantly  occupied  in  transcribing  or 
deciphering  his  letters,  and  he  frequently  dictated  for 
sixteen  or  seventeen  hours  consecutively.  In  a  word, 
he  had  rapidly  become,  what  he  had  wished  to  be,  the 
soul  of  a  great  party,  capable  of  and  impatient  for 
action. 

He  was,  however,  greatly  perplexed  by  the  sense 
that  all  his  rapidly  acquired  credit  lacked  a  solid  basis, 
that  it  rested  on  promises  which  he  was  not  certain  of 
being  able  to  keep,  on  hopes  which  he  might  find  it 
difficult  to  realise.  If  any  incident  were  to  occur  which 
would  demand  such  assistance  as  he  had  promised  to 
the  Polish  patriots,  how  should  he,  feebly  supported  as 
he  was  at  Paris,  be  able  to  redeem  his  pledge  when 
the  time  of  trial  should  have  arrived  ?  This  anxiety 
continually  distracted  him,  and  it  was  revealed  in  all  his 
letters  to  Prince  de  Conti,  who  never  took  notice  of 
it.  Such  an  occasion  did  arise,  in  fact,  sooner  than  he 
anticipated,  but  by  an  unhoped-for  concurrence  of  skill 
and  good  luck,  it  was  turned  entirely  to  his  advan- 
tage. The  crisis  was  brought  about  by  the  following 
circumstance. 

I  have  already  said  a  few  words  respecting  the 
domains  which  were  held  under  the  Crown  of  Poland, 
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and  which  formed  one  of  its  most  important  pre- 
rogatives ;  since,  by  leasing  them  to  persons  whom  they 
wished  to  attach  to  themselves,  the  kings  obtained  a 
valuable  means  of  promoting  or  recompensing  the  zeal  of 
their  partisans.  This  was  what  was  called,  in  the  familiar 
language  of  politics,  pants  bene  merentimn.  These  domains 
were  not  always  royal  estates,  properly  so  called ; 
they  included  the  patrimonies  of  noble  houses  whose 
succession  was  in  litigation,  and  which,  until  the 
decision  of  the  Law-Courts,  belonged  in  trust  to  the 
Crown.  The  inheritance  of  the  powerful  House  of 
Osrog,  extinct  in  the  direct  line,  had  figured  among 
their  number,  and  in  the  first  rank,  for  more  than  a 
century.  The  estate  consisted  of  an  immense  expanse 
of  land,  situate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ukraine, 
with  a  revenue  of  more  than  a  million,  and  on 
which  stood  a  fortress,  which  seemed  to  rule  over 
the  whole  country.  This  splendid  property  had  been 
formerly  held  under  the  express  condition  that  the 
occupant  should  entertain  at  his  own  cost  600  cavaliers, 
always  ready  to  fight  the  Turks.  None  of  the  col- 
lateral heirs  had  hitherto  consented  to  bind  themselves 
to  undertake  this  onerous  charge ;  the  succession  was 
consequently  still  in  suspense,  and  the  Kings  of  Poland, 
who  had  the  enjoyment  of  it,  were  by  no  means  in  a 
hurry  to  shorten  this  profitable  interim.  Nevertheless, 
out  of  consideration  for  the  traditions  and  the  rights  of 
the  family,  they  had  always  been  careful  to  delegate  the 
provisional  administration  of  the  Osrog  succession  to 
one  among  the  members  of  that  family  who  might 
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eventually  claim  final  possession  of  it.  For  several 
generations  trie  occupation  had  devolved  upon  the  family 
of  Sanguzko,  which  stood  in  the  position  of  a  claimant ; 
but  the  last  member  of  that  House,  an  utter  spendthrift 
and  at  a  loss  for  money  in  consequence  of  a  long  series 
of  follies,  thought  proper  to  treat  the  estate  which  he 
held  by  favour  of  his  Sovereign  only  as  his  own  pro- 
perty, and  to  offer  the  reversion  of  it  for  sale.  He  soon 
found  a  purchaser  for  this  imaginary  righij  in  the 
Princes  Czartoryski,  to  whom  it  was  transferred  for 
a  large  sum  of  ready  money.  The  transaction  was 
no  sooner  known  than  a  universal  outcry  was  raised 
against  so  flagrant  a  violation  of  the  constitutional 
laws  of  the  State  and  of  property.  All  the  actual  or 
possible  inheritors  of  the  House  of  Osrog  thought  their 
own  title  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  seller,  and  made 
loud  remonstrances.  All  the  nobles,  indeed,  looked 
upon  the  revenues  of  the  Crown  as  booty  of  which 
each  of  them,  on  occasion,  might  take  his  share,  and 
there  was  not  one  who  was  not  indignant  at  seeing 
their  common  fund  reduced  by  an  illegal  subtraction. 
Besides,  the  immense  increase  of  riches  and  strength 
which  the  Czartoryski  had  procured  for  themselves  so 
cheaply,  could  not  fail  to  excite  jealousy  among  their 
equals,  especially  since  the  revelation  of  their  design 
of  monarchical  reform  had  led  to  their  being  regarded 
as  the  enemies  of  the  public  liberties.  A  strong  current 
of  public  opinion  set  in  against  these  nobles,  and  Count 
Branicki  himself,  under  the  influence  of  Mokranowski, 
who  had  entered  his  household,  abandoned  the  cause  of 
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his  relations,  and  warmly  adopted  that  of  the  cheated 
inheritors.  It  will  readily  be  supposed  that  Count  de 
Broglie  was  neither  the  last  nor  the  least  active  in 
fanning  the  flame  of  public  irritation  against  bis 
adversaries.  He  did  not  content  himself  with  talking 
and  advising,  but  determined  to  take  part  in  the  oppo- 
sition himself.  He  unearthed  some  old  documents  in 
which  it  was  proved  that  the  Queen  Maria  Leczinska 
was  distantly  related  to  the  Osrog  family ;  whether 
legally  within  the  line  of  succession  or  not  was  of 
no  importance  :  the  fact  was  sufficient  to  enable  him,  in 
the  name  of  his  Sovereign,  to  claim  the  right  of  affixing 
his  signature  to  the  protest  drawn  up  by  the  parties 
interested,  and  which  was  to  be  presented  at  the  ap- 
proaching Diet.  The  Assembly  would  meet  in  the 
summer  of  1754,  and  it  was  certain  that  prior  to  the 
meeting  a  large  majority  would  pronounce  against  the 
validity  of  the  transaction  in  question. 

Here,  however,  the  same  difficulty  reappeared ;  the 
simple  majority  of  the  Diet  was  insufficient  to  arrive  at 
any  decision,  and  the  necessary  unanimity  was  not  to  be 
hoped  for.  This  time,  then,  a  confederation  was  the 
only  way  out  of  the  strait,  and  the  patriots,  finding 
the  wind  in  their  favour,  did  not  hesitate  openly  to 
announce  that  they  intended  to  resort  to  one.  As  a  be- 
ginning, Count  Branicki,  in  his  capacity  of  Grand 
General,  gave  the  command  of  the  fortress  that  over- 
looked the  contested  property  to  Mokranowski  himself, 
with  orders  to  hand  it  over  to  no  person  whatsoever, 
except  upon  an  order  from  him.     The  Czartorysb,  on 
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their  side,  put  themselves  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  all 
Poland  resounded  with  the  call  to  arms.  The  English 
Minister  promised  subsidies,  the  Eussian  Minister, 
troops,  to  their  common  friends.  The  patriots  naturally 
resorted  to  Count  de  Broglie  to  ask  him  to  do  as  much, 
or,  at  least,  to  furnish  them  with  the  pecuniary  means 
of  organising  themselves.  They  told  him  very  plainly 
that  the  moment  had  come  for  them  to  see  what  reliance 
was  to  be  placed  on  his  word,  and  they  even  named 
the  amount  of  the  subsidy  that  would  be  necessary. 
Count  Branicki  required  60,000  ducats  to  place  the 
forces  of  the  Eepublic  on  an  unassailable  footing. 

Count  de  Broglie  would  willingly  have  given  the 
60,000  ducats,  had  he  possessed  them,  but  neither  his 
own  purse,  nor  the  King's  treasury,  was  sufficiently  well 
filled  to  afford  such  a  sum,  while  he  could  not  even  dream 
of  asking  his  Minister  for  the  money.  At  the  first  hint 
of  a  possible  confederation  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of 
Trance,  M.  de  Bouille,  the  successor  of  M.  de  Saint 
Contest  (who  had  just  died  suddenly),  protested  in 
alarm;  and,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  blame  him  for 
doing  so,  for,  with  the  Eussian  intervention  in  prospect, 
what  should  France  do  with  her  confederate  friends? 
Was  she  to  go  all  acre  oS  Germany  to  their  assistance  ? 
Could  she  abandon,  after  having  encouraged  them?  All 
this  M.  de  Eouille  put  before  Count  de  Broglie  in  an 
anxious  ard  almost  eloquent  despatch.  The  new 
Minister,  who  had  been  a  mere  intendant  the  day  before 
he  wa3  raised  to  a  post  very  much  above  both  his  origin 
and  iris  merit,  did  not  take  a  high  tone  with  a  man  of 
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Count  de  BroghVs  standing  at  Court.  He  entreated, 
rather  than  ordered  him  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  avert 
a  collision  between  the  two  opposite  parties.  "We 
know,  monsieur,"  said  he  in  conclusion,  as  if  he  already 
saw  the  Ambassador  preparing  to  mount  his  horse  and 
lead  the  confederates  to  battle,  "  we  know  your  taste 
and  your  talents  for  war.  We  should  fear,  if  any 
other  person  in  whom  these  two  qualities  were  united, 
as  they  are  in  you,  were  concerned,  that,  even  without 
being  aware  of  it  himself,  he  might  desire  a  confedera- 
tion which  would  enable  him  to  gratify  his  taste  and 
display  his  talents  ;  but  we  are  persuaded  that  you  feel 
that  you  ought  to  use  them  only  against  the  enemies 
of  his  Majesty,  and  that,  far  from  letting  such ,  an  idea 
into  your  mind,  you  will  on  this  occasion  prefer  the 
reputation  of  a  wise  negotiator  to  that  of  a  distinguished 
officer.  If  you  have  the  happiness  of  contributing  to 
peace  in  a  Eepublic  protected  by  his  Majesty,  the 
honour  which  the  wisdom  of  your  conduct  will  receive 
will  be  infinitely  superior  to  any  that  would  result  from 
feats  of  arms,  however  brilliant  they  might  be,  and  you 
will  have  the  additional  satisfaction  of  having  fulfilled 
the  commands  of  his  Majesty  upon  a  point  which  in- 
terests him  deeply,  and  of  being,  at  the  same  time, 
agreeable  to  the  Prince  at  whose  Court  you  reside."1 
Prince  de  Conti,  on  his  side,  informed  Count  de 
Broglie  that  the  King  was  as  much  opposed  to  a  rising 
of  the  patriots  as  the  Minister,  only,  in  case  of  the 

1  M.  de  Rouille  to  Count  de  Broglie,  20th  September,  1754.  (Cor- 
respondance  Officielle  :  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.) 
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Czartoryski  being  the  first  to  make  an  appeal  to  arms, 
he  would  show  himself  disposed  to  aid  the  opposition 
with  money.  "  These  instructions  are  very  prudent," 
said  the  Prince,  "  and  they  put  you  more  at  ease  than 
any  you  have  yet  received."  1 

Count  de  Broglie,  bound  as  he  was  by  his  word,  and 
driven  into  a  corner  by  his  friends,  was  not  quite  so 
much  at  ease  as  the  Prince  supposed ;  but  fortunately, 
at  this  moment,  he  made  a  discovery,  which  was  like 
a  flash  of  light  to  him.  He  was  privately  informed 
that  the  King  and  Count  Bruhl  (who  were  always  of 
one  mind)  were  more  angry  than  they  had  chosen  to 
appear,  at  the  wrong  which  the  Crown  had  sustained 
by  the  sale  of  the  Osrog  estate  to  the  Czartoryski.  Did 
they  merely  feel  displeasure  at  being  deprived  of  an 
important  possession,  or  were  they  weary  of  the  yoke 
of  an  exacting  family  ?  Were  they  beginning  to  fear 
that  the  design  of  those  ambitious  nobles  was  to  pre- 
pare the  way,  by  this  accession  of  power,  for  the  election 
of  one  of  themselves  at  the  next  vacancy?  The  dis- 
pleasure of  the  King  and  his  Minister  was  indisputably 
genuine,  and  when  they  reached  Warsaw,  and  had  evi- 
dence of  the  state  of  public  opinion,  which  was  adverse 
to  this  transaction,  they  gave  utterance  to  their  senti- 
ments without  reserve.  Count  Bruhl  said  openly,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Grand  General,  that  since  the  actual 
administrator  of  the  Osrog  estate  did  not  choose  to 
keep  the  management  of  it,  the  King  would  do  well  to 

1  Prince  de  Conti  to  Count  de  Broglie,  20th  July,  1754.  (Oor- 
respondance  Secrete :  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.) 
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resume  his  rights,  and  appoint  new  administrators. 
This  was  repeated  to  Count  de  Broglie  by  Count 
Branicki,  and  they  both  regarded  it  as  a  hint  which 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  unobserved. 

They  both  knew  (the  Polish  noble  better  than  any 
one)  by  what  means  the  Saxon  Minister  might  be 
worked  upon.  It  was,  therefore,  arranged  between 
them  that  Count  Briihl  should  be  offered  a  sum  of 
10,000  ducats,  to  become  his  under  the  following  con- 
ditions : — 1.  The  Diet  was  to  be  dissolved,  and  all  the 
nuncios  dispersed.  2.  The  administration  of  the  Osrog 
estate  was  to  be  divided  between  two  patriots,  to  be 
selected  by  the  Grand  General.  The  Ambassador  under- 
took to  find  and  furnish  the  money.  He  would  have 
greatly  desired  that  the  Minister  should  know,  before- 
hand, to  whom  he  was  under  an  obligation  for  it,  but 
Count  Branigki  pointed  out  that  the  habit  of  making 
the  Polish  nobles  purchase  the  royal  favour  was  in- 
veterate in  Count  Briihl,  whereas  the  proposal  that 
he  should  take  money  from  a  foreign  Minister  might 
possibly  awaken  some  scruples  of  conscience  in  him. 
It  was  then  agreed  that  he  was  not  to  be  informed 
of  the  origin  of  the  gift  until,  the  deed  being  done, 
he  could  no  longer  retreat  from  its  consequences.1 

The  negotiation  took  place  on  these  terms,  and  the 
go-between  was  the  Marshal  of  the  Court,  Count  Bruhl's 
son-in-law.  To  the  first  tolerably  distinct  overture 
which  was  made  to  him,  the  Marshal  replied  that  "  cer- 

1  Count  de  Broglie  to  M.  de  Rouille,  3rd  November,  1754.  (Oor- 
respondance  Officielle  :  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.) 
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tainly  the  means  proposed  was  very  capable  of  securing 
the  advantage  that  might  be  expected  from  it,"  but  he 
thought  it  right  to  inform  the  Grand  General,  with  the 
same  sincerity,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  employ  this 
means  for  obtaining  the  administration  of  the  estate  in 
litigation,  seeing  that  the  matter  was  already  settled  in 
the  King's  mind,  according  to  the  desire  of  the  patriots, 
as  would  be  announced  in  a  few  days.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  better  to  assign  some  other  object  to  the  gift, 
or,  better  still,  to  transform  it  into  an  annual  pension, 
which  would  compensate  Count  Bruhl  for  what  he 
should  lose  on  the  opposite  side,  and  so  permit  him  to 
attach  himself  permanently  to  the  patriotic  party. 
Meanwhile,  whether  as  pension  or  as  subsidy,  the  10,000 
ducats  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  go-between. 
This  conversation  took  place  on  the  28th  October,  and 
on  the  3rd  November  the  Court  learned  with  surprise 
that  new  administrators  of  the  Osrog  succession  had 
been  chosen  from  among  the  patriots. 

This  was  a  surprise  to  everybody,  but  to  the 
Czartoryski,  and  especially  to  the  diplomatists  of  their 
party,  it  was  a  thunderbolt.  Just  an  hour  before  the 
announcement  was  made,  the  English  Minister,  sud- 
denly apprised  of  the  fact,  had  made  a  wager  of  one 
hundred  ducats  that  the  thing  was  impossible,  that  the 
King  would  never  venture  to  do  it.  As  for  the  Eussian 
Minister,  he  was  literally  stupefied.  It  was  he  who,  in 
reality,  found  himself  in  the  dilemma  with  which 
Count  de  Broglie  had  believed  himself  to  be  threatened  : 
that  of  either  forsaking  his  friends  or  engaging  his 
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Government  in  a  war  which  would  be  regarded  by  all 
Europe  as  an  unjust  aggression.  It  would  have  been 
one  thing  for  Eussia  to  interfere  in  the  internal  conflict 
in  Poland  in  support  of  the  royal  authority  against 
rebel  subjects,  but  quite  another  for  her  to  send  in 
an  army  to  prevent  the  monarch  and  the  regular 
authorities  of  the  kingdom  from  making  legal  use  of 
their  rights.  The  Eussian  power  had  not  yet  attained 
to  this  degree  of  arrogance,  and  the  rather  feeble 
Ministers  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  did  not  give  her 
such  audacious  counsel.  The  Czartoryski  were  informed 
that  they  must  not  count  on  any  effective  help  on  that 
side,  and  as  they  could  do  nothing  unaided,  they  had 
to  submit. 

Count  de  Broglie  came  out  of  this  difficulty  without 
striking  a  blow,  and  nevertheless  with  all  the  honours  of 
war;  for  the  patriots,  enchanted  by  their  unexpected 
stroke  of  fortune,  lavished  gratitude  for  it  upon  him, 
and  praised  his  cleverness  up  to  the  skies.  The  Court 
of  Saxony,  embroiled  all  of  a  sudden  with  its  habitual 
supporters,  and  obliged  to  change  its  front  on  the 
moment,  had  recourse  to  him  for  advice  in  the  execution 
of  this  manoeuvre,  so  as  to  incur  as  little  unpleasant- 
ness and  humiliation  as  possible.  Thus  he  had  become 
the  umpire  of  the  position,  and  master  of  that  ground 
which  had  been  so  slippery  only  one  day  before. 
There  was  no  cloud  anywhere  in  his  sky,  neither  at 
Dresden,  where  he  might  openly  patronise  his  friends 
henceforth ;  nor  at  Versailles,  where  the  favour  of  the 
Court  of  Saxony  would  speedily  lull  the  suspicion  of 
g2 
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the  Dauphiness  and  the  Minister.  His  exultation  at 
this  unexpected  result  betrays  itself  in  his  despatches!; 
this  time  he  cannot  refrain  from  a  little  boasting. 

"  Nobody,"   he  wrote,   "  can  overlook  the  share 
which  France  has  had  in  this  astonishing  revolution. 
The  patriotic  party  feel,  that  to  the  assistance  and 
protection  of  the  King,  it  owes  the  advantage  it  has 
gained  over  its  adversaries.     Every  one  will  be  con- 
vinced, also,  just  as  Eussia,  in  spite  of  her  desire  to 
lord  it  over  Poland,  is  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that 
the  Minister  of  France,  far  from  alienating  any  from 
that  attachment  which  is  due  to  the  King,  occupies 
himself  in  this  kingdom  solely  in  conciliating  all.  In 
short,  it  will  be  seen  that,  when  France  thinks  the 
time  has  come  for  her  to  show  herself,  she  will  not 
do  so  without  profit  to  the  party  whom  she  protects,  and 
her  actions  have  not  only  influence  on  certain  among 
the  Powers  of  Europe,  but  on  all.    ...    It  has  not 
been  without  great  difficulty  that  I  have  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  the  intentions  of  his  Majesty  in  this 
respect,  since  it  has  been  necessary  for  me  to  give 
existence  to  a  party  which  had  nothing  except  the 
interest  of  France  in  its  cause  to  encourage  it,  but 
without  over  -  exciting  it,    and  to   profit   by  every 
circumstance  which  could  give  it  the  advantage  over 
its  adversaries.    I  confess  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  hopes 
which  I  have  entertained  for  some  time  past,  I  should 
never  have  dared  to  believe  that  such  success  could 
crown  my  efforts.' ' 

The  Minister  replied  to  this  by  unreserved  con- 
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gratulations  upon  a  success,  which  had  the  great 
advantage  in  his  eyes  that  it  had  cost  himself  no  more 
money  than  courage. 

"His  Majesty's  Council  has  passed  a  fitting  eulo- 
gium  upon  the  prudent  course  you  have  taken  in  so 
delicate  an  affair;  in  which  you  were  surrounded  with 
so  many  difficulties.  I  assure  you,  monsieur,  that  it 
gives  me  sincere  pleasure  to  convey  these  commenda- 
tions to  you,  and  I  heartily  congratulate  you  upon  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  executed  the  orders  of  his 
Majesty.  The  results,  as  you  observe,  will  be  glorious  for 
his  Majesty,  since  all  Europe  will  see  what  protection 
he  has  afforded  to  the  laws  and  liberties  of  Poland ; 
and  also  that  his  Majesty's  protection  has  checked  the 
violence  of  the  enemies  of  the  Eepublic,  and  established 
in  it,  if  not  order,  at  least  tranquillity  for  some  time."1 

The  year  1754  came  to  a  close  in  the  midst  of  those 
reciprocal  effusions,  and  each  day  bore  witness  to  the 
growing  repute  of  the  Ambassador.  "The  brave 
Mokranowski "  received  at  the  same  time  a  liberal 
"starostie"  from  the  King  of  Poland,  and  from  the  King 
of  Prance  the  long-coveted  rank  of  a  general  officer. 
At  the  New  Year's  festivities  all  the  princesses  con- 
tended for  the  honour  of  dancing  with  Count  de  Broglie, 
and  the  Electoral  Princess,  in  particular,  asked  for  an 
"allemande,"  in  addition  to  the  " contredanse  "  which  was 
"  of  etiquette."  The  fame  of  the  triumph  of  Prance  at 
Warsaw  spread  to  foreign  Courts,  and  was  loudly  echoed 

1  M.  de  Rouille  to  Count  de  Broglie,  16th  December,  1754.  (Corre- 
spondance  Officielle :  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.) 
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there.  "  The  events  that  are  taking  place  where  yon  are," 
wrote  the  Marquis  d'Aubeterre,  Ambassador  of  Trance, 
to  his  colleague,  from  Vienna,  "  attract  the  attention  of 
everybody.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Russian  party  is 
beaten  in  Poland.  This  event  is  interesting  to^France, 
because  it  is  very  important  for  her  to  restrain  Muscovy, 
whose  system  is  to  meddle  in  all  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
and  whose  object  it  is  to  create  disturbances."1 

The  King  of  Prussia  himself,  although  indifferent 
enough  to  the  fate  of  Poland,  as  will  be  only  too 
plainly  seen,  wrote  to  his  Ambassador  at  Paris  : — "  The 
affairs  of  Poland  have  taken  as  favourable  a  turn  as  we 
could  reasonably  have  desired.  .  .  .  It  is  in  part 
to  the  firmness  of  the  Grand  General  that  this  good 
fortune  is  due ;  but  at  bottom  the  wise  and  intelligent 
conduct  of  Count  de  Broglie  has  contributed  most 
largely  to  it."  Then  he  expressed  a  fear  lest  the 
Cabinet  of  Versailles,  with  its  customary  weakness, 
would  fail  to  support  its  Ambassador.2 

In  this  concert  of  praise  one  voice  sounded  cold 
and  reluctant.  It  was  that  of  the  confidant  on  whose 
behalf  only  Count  de  Broglie  had  undertaken  his 
difficult  and  successful  campaign.  Prince  de  Conti  did 
not  deny  that  Count  de  Broglie  had  acted  admirably 
at  the  Diets,  and  he  acknowledged  that  Prance  had 

1  The  Marquis  d'Aubeterre  to  Count  de  Broglie,  Vienna,  24th  of 
November,  1754.  (Correspondance  Officielle :  Ministere  des  Affaires 
Etrangeres.) 

2  The  King  of  Prussia  to  Baron  von  Kniphausen,  26th  November, 
1754.  (Despatch  intercepted  in  France  :  Ministere  des  Affaires 
Etrangeres.) 
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never  previously  enjoyed  so  much  consideration  in 
Poland;  but  he  asked,  with  a  shade  of  ill  humour, 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  if  the  "thing 
had  turned  out  thus  fortunately  without  the  House  of 
Saxony's  being  mixed  up  with  it?"  Evidently,  the 
reconciliation  of  the  Polish  patriots  with  the  House 
of  Saxony  made  him  anxious.  "Who  could  tell  how 
far  this  newly-formed  friendship  might  carry  them, 
and  whether,  in  case  of  an  election,  they  might  not 
be  disinclined  to  seek  a  candidate  from  afar,  when  they 
should  have  a  family  once  more  attached  to  their  in- 
terests on  the  spot  ?  And  the  Ambassador  himself,  how 
was  he  to  set  about  reconciling  his  recent  friendship 
with  the  reigning  House,  with  the  mission  to  dethrone 
it,  that  he  had  accepted?  Count  de  Broglie,  reading 
these  sullen  reflections  between  the  lines,  or  divining 
them,  ought  to  have  been  more  than  ever  convinced  of 
the  impossibility  of  serving  two  masters  without  dis- 
pleasing each  of  them  in  turn.  Strange  to  say,  his 
hidden  master  was  alarmed  by  the  success  upon  which 
his  overt  master  congratulated  him. 

It  was  still  worse  when  he  had  to  explain  to 
the  Prince  a  very  bold  plan  suggested  by  the  new 
position  of  affairs  to  his  mind,  elated  by  success, 
and  really  adapted  to  politics.  It  was  not  enough, 
in  his  opinion,  that  Poland  only  should  be  kept  free 
of  the  alliance  or  the  yoke  of  the  Imperial  Powers; 
something  more  was  possible,  and  ought  to  be  at- 
tempted. An  effort  should  be  made  to  release  Saxony 
herself  from  the  bonds  which  had  long  attached  her 
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to  ■  the  federation  of  our  enemies,  so  that  Saxony  and 
Poland  united  might  afterwards  be  made  the  solid 
basis  of  an  entire  system  of  attack  and  defence  in  the 
case  of  a  European  war  which  was  always  threaten- 
ing. The  treaty  of  subsidy  that  had  existed  for  many 
years  between  Saxony  and  England  had  just  expired, 
and  some  formal  difficulties  as  yet  prevented  its  renewal. 
Let  France  offer  advantages  to  King  Augustus  equal 
to  those  which  England  had  given  him,  and  the 
balance  of  power  between  the  two  parties  who  divided 
Europe  between  them  would  be  introverted.  Saxony, 
supported  by  Poland,  would  form  an  impassable  barrier 
against  any  intervention  by  Russia  in  Germany.  By 
letting  Turkey,  and  the  States  bordering  on  the  Danube, 
loose  on  the  rear  of  that  ambitious  Power,  by  inducing 
the  Scandinavian  kingdom  of  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
the  natural  allies  of  France,  to  attack  her  by  sea,  she 
would  be  completely  paralysed,  and  banished  from  the 
civilised  world,  into  which  she  should  never  have  been 
permitted  to  intrude.  Prussia,  free  from  all  disquiet  on 
that  side,  might  use  her  strength  in  defending  the 
North  against  British  attacks,  and,  to  begin  with,  by 
depriving  England  of  the  Electorate  of  Hanover,  shut 
the  door  which  she  kept  open  for  herself  on  the  Con- 
tinent. France  would  then  have  only  Austria  to 
trouble  her,  and  could  easily  get  the  better  of  that 
Power  by  the  aid  of  the  petty  Sovereigns  of  South 
Germany,  most  of  whom  were  enlisted  in  her  interests. 

In  this  vast  combination,  the  revival  of  the  French 
and  National  party  in  Poland — that  task  at  which 
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Count  de  Broglie  had  just  been  so  successfully  working 
— played  an  important,  indeed,  almost  the  chief  part, 
for  it  was  this  party  who,  in  concert  with  Turkey,  would 
have  to  keep  the  Eussian  arms  in  check,  and,  as  Count 
de  Broglie  said,  thrust  the  successors  of  Peter  the 
Great  back  into  their  deserts. 

All  was  ready  in  Poland  for  this  great  operation, 
of  which  the  Count  flattered  himself  he  was  the  soul. 
The  Grand  General  was  working  hard  to  replace  the 
military  forces  under  his  command  upon  a  war  footing ; 
and  he  was  assured,  through  M.  de  Yergennes,  Am- 
bassador of  Prance  at  Constantinople — one  of  the  con- 
fidants of  the  secret  affair — with  whom  Count  de 
Broglie  had  put  him  in  communication,  that  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Porte  would  not  fail  him  at  the  critical 
moment.  Emissaries  despatched  by  him  were  ready 
to  act  with  effect  on  the  small,  barbarous  Courts  of 
Tartary  and  the  Crimea.  Means  would  be  found  to 
press  even  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine  into  the  service. 

Glorious  days  might  once  again  shine  upon  Poland, 
called  upon  to  defend  Europe  against  an  invasion  no  less 
menacing  than  that  of  the  Mussulmans  had  formerly 
been ;  but  it  was  plain  that  in  the  presence  of  such 
great  results,  almost  immediately  realisable,  the  election 
of  a  Prench  Prince  to  the  throne  at  a  problematical 
and  distant  future  was  of  secondary  importance,  and 
completely  subordinate  to  the  superior  object  of  securing 
the  Saxon  alliance.  Such  was  the  plan,  grandly  yet 
simply  conceived,  formed  by  the  unaided  intellect  of 
the  young  soldier — who  had  been  shot  into  diplomacy 
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at  thirty-two  years  of  age — far  away  in  this  strange 
land.  In  his  hands  a  vulgar  intrigue  had  been 
metamorphosed  into  a  conception  of  high  policy.  In 
explaining  his  design  to  M.  de  Rouille  and  Prince  de 
Conti  at  once,  the  Count  proceeded  with  great  caution. 
To  the  Minister  he  expounded  the  possibility  of  con- 
cluding a  treaty  of  subsidy  with  Saxony,  and  dwelt 
on  its  general  advantages  after  a  modest  fashion,  rather 
interrogative  than  affirmative,  as  behoved  a  simple 
agent  whose  business  the  guidance  of  general  policy  was 
not.  In  dealing  with  Prince  de  Conti,  he  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  the  secret  affair  could  not  be  at  all  en- 
dangered, and  at  need  might  rather  be  forwarded,  by  a 
close  union  between  France  and  the  House  of  Saxony. 
This  demonstration  was  difficult,  and  the  arguments 
employed  are  too  far-fetched  and  too  little  natural  to 
be  accepted  as  entirely  sincere.  "  Under  the  shelter  of 
this  union,"  says  he,  "we  could  make  many  friends 
who  would  be  ignorant  of  the  purpose  to  which  we 
should  destine  them,  and,  which  would  be  especially 
useful,  we  might  seriously  discredit  Eussia  and  diminish 
the  number  of  her  partisans  as  well  as  those  of  the 
House  of  Austria.  I  should  hope  to  make  France 
mistress  of  Saxony  and  of  Poland  too,  by  a  skilful  treaty 
with  Saxony ;  and  we  could,  through  Count  Briihl,  cut 
short  every  embarrassing  proposal,  for  it  is  simply  a 
question  of  keeping  him  well  in  hand.  The  Minister 
cares  nothing  for  the  interests  of  his  master ;  he  thinks 
only  of  what  concerns  himself."  To  all  this  reasoning, 
Prince  de  Conti,  alive  to  its  weakness,  turned  a  deaf  ear. 
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"  The  treaty,"  he  replied,  "  of  which  you  speak  to  me, 
would  be  expensive,  useless,  and  injurious  to  the  secret 
affair.  This  new  alliance  might  put  the  Court  of 
Saxony  in  a  position  to  make  embarrassing  demands 
upon  France  for  the  eventual  succession  to  the  throne 
of  Poland — demands  which  it  would  be  equally  dan- 
gerous to  grant  or  to  refuse.  Besides,  by  cementing  a 
new  intimacy  with  Saxony  we  should  lead  the  bulk  of 
the  Polish  nation  to  believe  that  the  House  of  Saxony  is 
favoured  by  Prance,  and  all  that  part  of  the  nation  who, 
without  being  in  the  secret  of  the  King,  is,  nevertheless, 
attached  to  the  interests  of  his  Majesty,  would  conceive 
that  it  might  therefore  enter  into  relations  with  the  House 
of  Saxony.  This,  which  would  be  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  King,  would  be  very  difficult  to  remedy." 

The  Ambassador's  project  was  far  otherwise  re- 
ceived by  the  Minister.  In  truth  it  had  the  good 
fortune  to  come  very  much  apropos  at  Versailles,  at 
the  moment  when  a  dispute  between  Prance  and 
England  on  the  subject  of  the  boundaries  of  their 
respective  possessions  in  the  New  World  had  given 
rise  to  a  sharp  discussion  between  the  two  Courts, 
which  appeared  likely  to  end  in  an  open  rupture.  A 
conflict  on  the  ocean  between  the  French  and  English 
fleets  might  arise  any  day,  and,  the  war  once  begun, 
it  was  certain  not  long  to  remain  a  maritime  duel,  but 
speedily  to  gain  the  Continent.  Both  sides  were  pre- 
paring for  war,  and  looking  to  their  guns.  In  such 
a  conjuncture,  to  separate  Saxony  from  England  was 
an  advantage  not  to  be  despised;  one  which  the  Minister 
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might  well  appreciate,  even  without  sharing  the  lofty  and 
distant  projects  which  the  imagination  of  Count  de 
Broglie  was  building  upon  this  grand,  but  insecure 
foundation.  He  was  accordingly  instructed  to  ascertain 
at  once  what  reception  the  offer  of  a  treaty  of  subsidy 
would  receive  at  Dresden. 

Here  we  have  our  Ambassador  placed  for  the  second 
time  between  directly  contradictory  instructions,  but 
with  the  difference  that  on  this  occasion  his  heart  and 
head  were  entirely  on  the  side  of  his  official  orders. 
Before  plunging  into  this  fresh  difficulty,  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  go  to  Paris  to  get  information,  and  applied 
for  leave  on  the  ground  of  his  health.  "  To  the 
reasons  which  I  give  M.  de  Bouille  to  induce  him  to 
approve  my  return,"  wrote  the  Count  to  Prince  de 
Conti,  "there  is  one  to  be  added,  which,  in  itself, 
would  have  been  sufficient.  It  appears  to  me,  from 
the  despatches  of  the  Council,  that  they  are  likely  to 
make  a  treaty  of  subsidy  here.  I  see,  on  the  contrary, 
from  your  Serene  Highness'  despatch,  that  you  do  not 
at  all  approve  of  this  project,  and  I  might  find  my- 
self at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  contradictory  orders 
that  I  may  receive.  On  the  contrary,  it  may 
happen  that  when  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  con- 
versing with  your  Serene  Highness  on  this  subject 
you  may  change  your  opinion,  or,  if  not,  you  can  place 
me  in  a  position  to  evade  the  orders  of  the  Minister 
without  risk."  1 

1  Count  de  Broglie  to  Prince  de  Conti,  8th  January,  1755.  (Cor- 
respondance  Secrete :  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.) 
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I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  in  thus  deserting  the 
negotiation  mid-way,  to  go  and  breathe  the  air  of 
France,  it  was  the  Count's  intention  to  arrange  with 
Prince  de  Conti  in  what  manner  he  might  disobey  the 
orders  which  he  had  himself  solicited  from  the  Minister. 
I  am  strongly  tempted  to  believe  that  his  design  was 
quite  an  opposite  one,  and  that  he  proposed  to  elicit  from 
the  Minister  an  express  and  precise  order  by  which  he 
would  be  authorised  to  act  against  the  Prince. 

This,  which  is  perhaps  a  rash  judgment,  is  sug- 
gested to  me  by  the  consideration  that  if  the  Count  had 
been  only  thinking  of  eluding  the  Ministerial  instruc- 
tions, he  knew  perfectly  well  how  that  might  be  done, 
and  had  no  occasion  for  either  advice  or  instruction. 
On  the  contrary,  if  he  wished,  as  I  suspect,  gently  to 
impel  the  Minister,  unknown  to  Prince  de  Conti,  into 
the  course  which  the  Prince  refused  to  take,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  carry  out  such  a  device  at 
Warsaw  or  at  Dresden  without  its  being  brought  to 
light  on  the  instant.  Prince  de  Conti  read  all  the 
despatches ;  they  were  sent  to  him  by  a  clerk  from  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  at  the  slightest  appearance  of  a 
double  game  on  the  part  of  the  Ambassador  he  would 
have  taken  alarm  and  offence.  The  secret  correspond- 
ence had,  in  short,  been  so  organised  as  easily  to  deceive 
the  Minister,  when  used  in  concert  with  Prince  de  Conti, 
but  the  machine  would  not  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
inverse  game,  and  in  that  case,  which  had  not  been 
foreseen,  it  was  imperative  that  the  Count  should 
himself  go  to  Versailles.    He  obtained  his  leave,  and 
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on  receiving  it,  thanked  the  King  for  his  kindness  in  a 
letter  addressed  directly  to  the  Sovereign,  but  which, 
before  it  reached  hirn,  would  have  to  pass  under  the 
eyes,  and  was  meant  to  go  to  the  heart,  of  the 
Minister. 

"  I  hope,"  said  he,  "that  my  zeal  will  not  be  useless, 
even  in  Paris,  to  your  Majesty,  all  the  more  that,  since 
the  ministry  of  M.  de  Eouille,  I  find  myself  exempted  from 
those  annoyances  and  vexations  which  I  had  previously 
experienced.  I  entreat  your  Majesty  to  permit  me  to 
avow  with  the  confidence  due  to  the  kindness  of  my 
good  master,  that  those  unpleasant  matters — made 
known  needlessly,  and  here  in  particular,  most  unfortu- 
nately— gave  rise  to  the  chief  difficulties  which  I  have 
had  to  encounter,  and  have  contributed  very  much  to 
undermine  my  health ;  for  I  could  not  observe  the 
effect  that  they  produced  upon  the  affairs  of  your 
Majesty  without  the  greatest  concern.  Your  Majesty 
has  deigned  to  observe  the  prompt  change  that  took 
place  when  precise  orders  and  close  attention  on  the 
part  of  M.  de  Eouille  placed  me  in  a  position  to  work 
with  success.  I  acknowledge,  however,  and  with  great 
pleasure,  that  my  success  is  less  to  be  attributed  to  my 
small  abilities  than  to  the  Minister's  careful  guidance, 
and  the  kindness  with  which  he  has  instructed  me 
in  greater  detail  upon  that  general  plan  of  policy 
which  it  has  pleased  your  Majesty  to  adopt."  In 
sending  this  satisjicet  to  the  Minister,  he  added,  "  I  beg 
you  to  believe  that  if  I  have  ventured  to  bestow  well- 
merited  praise  on  the  manner  in  which  you  fill  the 
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post  which  his  Majesty  has  confided  to  you,  I  hav< 
done  so  with  any  desire  of  making  my  court  to  yu. 
but  because  it  gives  me  sincere  satisfaction  to  bear 
witness  to  the  truth.     I  am  very  far  from  thinking 
that  my  testimony  could  be  of  the  slightest  utility 
to  you.'' 

Preceded  by  these  insinuating  words,  and  by  the 
fame  of  his  success,  Count  de  Broglie  was  received  by 
the  Minister  with  great  cordiality.  He  was  consulted 
upon  all  the  affairs  of  the  North,  especially  upon  the 
condition  of  the  military  and  maritime  forces  of  the 
smaller  States,  of  which  his  extraordinary  intellectual 
industry  had  enabled  him  to  master  every  detail.  In 
proportion  as  the  relations  between  France  and  England 
became  more  strained,  and  war  appeared  more  imminent, 
information  of  this  kind  became  additionally  valuable ; 
and  when  the  breach  was  finally  declared,  the  Count 
was  constantly  occupied  at  the  bureaux,  where  he  drew 
up  note  after  note  upon  current  affairs.  While  his 
relations  with  the  Minister  were  thus  public,  frequent, 
and  familiar,  his  opportunities  of  seeing  Prince  de 
Conti  were  rare  and  restrained.  Any  air  of  confidence 
between  them  would  have  aroused  suspicion,  and  the 
Prince  was  careful  to  avoid  such  an  appearance.  They 
could  only  meet  at  rare  intervals,  and  in  the  presence 
of  third  persons,  before  whom  it  was  necessary  to  be 
on  their  guard.  The  consequence  of  this  intimacy  on 
the  one  side,  and  restraint  on  the  other,  was,  that  at 
the  end  of  three  months  the  Count  set  out  again  for 
Dresden  as  the  bearer  of  the  draft  of  a  treaty  to  be 
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osed  to  the  Court  of  Saxony,  and  with  orders  to 
^xge  its  acceptance  by  every  means  ;  and  that  Prince 
de  Conti,  not  apprised  of  the  treaty  until  the  last 
moment,  could  raise  only  timid  and  complaining  objec- 
tions to  it. 

This  draft  was  the  political  plan  of  Count  de 
Broglie  in  its  entirety.  If  he  had  dictated  it  himself, 
which  indeed  was  probably  the  case,  he  would  not  have 
drawn  it  up  in  other  words.  France  offered  the  Court 
of  Saxony  an  annual  subsidy  of  two  millions  on  con- 
dition that  it  should  furnish  a  corps  of  six  thousand 
men  in  case  circumstances  should  require,  and  also  that 
it  should  vote  in  the  college  of  the  Empire  in  concert  \ 
with  the  Minister  of  France  accredited  to  that  assembly. 
Such  were  the  obligations  to  be  undertaken  by  Augustus 
III.,  as  Elector  of  Saxony,  but  those  which  the  King 
of  Poland  was  to  contract  were  no  less  weighty.  He 
engaged  to  interdict  the  territory  of  Poland  to  every 
Russian  soldier,  and  to  authorise  beforehand  a  con- 
federation of  the  nobles  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the 
invasion  of  their  hateful  neighbours.  His  agents  at 
Constantinople  were  also  to  act  in  concert  with  the 
Ambassador  of  France.1 

1  The  above  conditions  are  those  which  Count  de  Broglie  proposed 
to  the  Saxon  Government  on  his  return  to  Dresden.  It  appears  from  the 
very  interesting  publication  issued  by  the  Saxon  Government  in  1866,  just 
before  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  and  entitled,  "  Secrets  du  Cabinet  de  Saxe  de 
1745  a  1756,"  that  other,  less  considerable,  offers  had  been  sent  from  Paris 
itself  during  the  course  of  the  summer,  and  taken  to  Dresden  by  the 
secretary  of  Count  de  Broglie.  The  first  proposals  asked  nothing  from 
Saxony  except  neutrality ;  and  the  Saxon  Government,  much  astonished 
when  it  found  this  neutrality  transformed  into  an  offensive  alliance, 
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THE    SECRET   DIPLOMACY    OPPOSED    TO   THE  RUSSIAN 
ARMY  IN  POLAND. 

1756—1758. 

Return  of  Count  de  Broglie  to  Versailles — His  triumphal  reception — He  never- 
theless perceives  that  he  is  kept  aloof  from  all  real  influence — His  zeal 
for  the  new  alliance  is  suspected — He  wishes  to  offer  his  resignation,  and 
return  to  the  army — The  King  does  not  consent — He  asks  for  instructions 
upon  the  new  situation,  but  cannot  obtain  them — Prince  de  Conti  ceases 
to  manage  the  Secret  Correspondence ;  he  is  replaced  by  Tercier,  First 
Clerk  of  Foreign  Affairs — Part  taken  by  First  Clerks  in  the  diplomacy  of  the 
ancien  regime — Count  de  Broglie  returns  to  Warsaw  by  way  of  Vienna — 
He  reaches  Vienna  after  the  defeat  of  Marshal  Browne  before  Prague,  and 
during  the  siege  of  that  place  by  Frederick — The  Court  of  Vienna  consults 
him  upon  the  management  of  military  operations — Victory  of  the  Aus- 
trian general  at  Kolin — It  is  attributed  to  the  advice  of  Count  de  Broglie 
— Gratitude  of  Maria  Theresa — The  Austrian  Cabinet  refuses,  however,  to 
pledge  itself  to  support  the  Poles — Return  of  the  Count  to  Warsaw — Alarm 
of  the  national  party  in  Poland — Entrance  of  the  Russian  army  on  Polish 
territory — The  Count  tries  to  reassure  the  Poles  and  to  defend  them  against 
the  Russians — Count  Bruhl  complains  to  Versailles  of  the  Count's  attitude 
— Chevalier  Douglas,  French  Minister  in  Russia,  conveys  these  complaints — 
Cardinal  de  Bernis,  the  new  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  France,  receives 
them — Character  of  that  Minister — He  at  first  tries  to  restrain  Count  de 
Broglie  by  friendly  warnings — The  Count  maintains  his  attitude — He  exacts 
and  obtains  the  recall  of  Stanislas  Poniatowski  from  St.  Petersburg — 
Character  of  that  young  nobleman — Battle  of  Rossbach — Rout  of  the 
French  Army — Ruin  of  the  French  influence  in  Poland — Poniatowski  re- 
mains at  St.  Petersburg — Count  de  Broglie  is  deserted,  and  afterwards 
severely  reprimanded  by  Bernis — He  appeals  to  the  King,  who  returns  an 
evasive  answer — He  asks  for  his  recall  and  obtains  it. 


Count  de  Broglie's  reception  at  Court  was  brilliant. 
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Dauphiness  welcomed  the  defender  of  her  beloved  parents 
with  the  utmost  warmth.  The  courtiers  at  Versailles, 
and  the  newsmongers  in  Paris,  crowded  round  him, 
to  gather  details  from  his  own  lips  of  the  strange 
drama  in  which  he  had  played  by  turns  the  parts  of  an 
indignant  spectator  and  a  courageous  actor. 

His  universal  popularity,  and  the  talents  and  energy 
of  which  he  had  given  proof,  seemed  to  point  to  the 
Count  as  one  likely  to  exercise  considerable  influence 
over  the  guidance  of  the  new  political  system.  All 
his  opinions  were  in  apparent  unison  with  those  which 
reigned  at  Court,  where  vengeance  against  Frederick 
was  the  ruling  passion  and  topic.  Who  could  so  fully 
share,  who  better  guide,  the  general  irritation  than  he 
who  had  just  braved  the  disturber  of  Europe  at  his 
head- quarters  ? 

An  important  point  was  in  debate,  and  the  opinions 
of  the  counsellors  of  the  crown  were  divided.  Should 
they  confine  themselves  to  assisting  Austria,  by  placing 
at  her  disposal  and  ranging  under  her  banners  a 
corps  of  24,000  men,  as  arranged  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles ;  or,  should  France  take  the  field  on  her 
own  account,  profiting  by  the  personal  causes  of  com- 
plaint which  the  aggression  of  Frederick  had  given  her, 
with  such  forces  and  in  pursuance  of  such  plans  as 
seemed  good  to  her,  on  the  ground  of  the  violated 
treaty  of  Westphalia,  and  the  violated  privilege  of 
her  Ambassador?  Some  obstinate  friends  of  peace, 
some  steady-going  adherents  of  the  ancient  European 
system,  pleaded  timidly  for  a  war  in  which  France 
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should  have  the  less  dangerous  character  of  an  auxiliary 
only,  but  all  those  who  desired  to  please,  all  the  brave 
spirits  who  were  in  a  hurry  to  draw  their  swords,  im- 
patiently demanded  that  France,  consulting  none  but 
herself,  should  at  once  march,  with  banners  unfurled, 
on  the  Ehine.  The  Count  shared  the  prevailing  opinion, 
and  joined  in  the  general  outcry.  From  the  beginning, 
he  had  been  indignant  at  the  idea  that  France  could  be 
content  to  play  a  secondary  part  when  she  was  risking 
a  paramount  interest,  and,  well  aware  that  when  shots 
have  once  been  fired,  the  State  which  governs  the  army 
guides  politics  likewise,  he  desired  to  keep,  at  any  cost, 
a  strong  hold  on  the  future,  both  for  France  and  for 
himself  also,  if  that  were  possible. 

Everything  therefore  seemed  at  this  decisive  moment 
to  recommend  Count  de  Broglie  as  an  acceptable  coun- 
sellor, and  to  ensure  him  a  hearing.  It  was,  however, 
not  so.  Underneath  all  the  official  civilities  and 
flatteries,  in  spite  of  the  blue  ribbon  which  was  con- 
ferred on  him  immediately  after  his  arrival,  he  was  not 
slow  to  remark  a  shade  of  cold  reserve  on  the  part  of 
those  personages  who  enjoyed  favour  at  Court;  and 
this  became  more  apparent  day  by  day.  He  was  con- 
sulted as  a  matter  of  form,  but  he  was  not  told  what 
use  would  be  made  of  his  advice,  which,  once  given, 
did  not  seem  to  be  either  remembered  or  acted  on. 
His  experience  of  Courts  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
German  armies  were  turned  to  no  purpose.  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  Marshal  de  Bellisle,  and  the  Abbe  de  Bernis 
held  their  decisive  consultations  in  a  cabinet  whose  door 
n  2 
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was  not  open  to  him.  To  the  furtive  glances,  to  the 
discreet  but  pressing  questions  by  which  he  sought 
to  discover  what  passed  behind  this  curtain,  they 
opposed  (I  use  his  own  expression)  an  "invincible 
reticence."  His  very  direct  hints  that  he  wished  to  be 
transferred  from  the  henceforth  insignificant  stage  of 
Warsaw  to  the  more  brilliant  one  of  Vienna,  en- 
countered only  silence  as  uniform  and  still  more  frigid. 
He  even  had  the  vexation  of  seeing  the  post  he  wished 
for  given  away  twice  within  a  short  period,  without 
any  one  troubling  himself  about  the  claims  which  the 
Count  might  advance,  or  the  services  which  he  might 
render.  On  the  first  occasion,  the  Abbe  de  Bernis 
appointed  himself;  on  the  second,  that  fortunate 
favourite  having  been  promoted  to  the  post  of  Minister 
of  State  in  the  beginning  of  1757,  the  place — which  he 
vacated  without  having  filled — devolved  on  Count  de 
Stainville,  a  young  nobleman  of  the  family  of  Choiseul, 
who  had  already  distinguished  himself  in  an  embassy 
to  Rome. 

The  Count  soon  suspected  the  reason  of  this  dis- 
favour. It  had  a  double  origin :  in  the  first  place,  an 
invincible  bent  of  character  which  would  have  made 
him  distasteful  to  every  monarch  in  the  world — a 
haughty  and  independent  temper,  which  never  let  him 
obey  without  arguing,  or  sometimes  even  murmuring. 
He  disputed  his  instructions,  and  had  no  scruple  about 
modifying  them,  or  exceeding  them,  without  saying 
anything  about  it.  He  spoke  his  mind  freely  on  every 
subject,  had  his  own  ideas,  and   prided  himself  on 
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understanding  what  he  was  ordered  to  do ;  a  lofty 
pretension  which  the  strange  position  in  which  he  had 
been  placed  by  the  King's  confidence  had  still  further 
developed.  From  having  to  serve  two  masters  who 
never  agreed  with  each  other,  Count  de  Broglie  had  ac- 
quired a  habit  of  trifling  with  both,  and  in  the  bottom 
of  his  heart  had  no  respect  for  either.  Favourites, 
and  more  especially  female  favourites,  recognise  men 
of  his  kind  quickly,  and  instinctively  keep  them  aloof. 
They  prefer  mediocrity  which  flatters,  to  intelligence 
which  judges,  while  it  serves  them.  The  Count  also 
made  a  special  application  of  his  general  principles 
to  politics  which  rendered  them  still  more  irksome. 
He  did  not  censure  the  principle  of  the  new  federative 
system;  it  was  he,  as  we  have  seen,  who  had,  if  not 
suggested,  at  least  given  utterance  to  the  first  idea  of 
it.  He  entertained  none  of  the  prejudices  of  the  old 
politicians  against  Austria,  for  had  he  not  just  saved 
the  integrity  of  the  imperial  territory  ?  He  did  not 
regret  the  Prussian  alliance  :  had  he  not  just  dealt  it  a 
final  blow  ?  Only,  entering  upon  a  new  path,  he  would 
fain  have  walked  circumspectly  in  it,  without  losing  sight, 
either  on  the  right  or  the  left,  of  the  pitfalls  with  which 
that  path  was  bordered.  While  making  use  of  the 
unexpected  co-operation  of  Austria,  and  even  Eussia, 
during  the  present  danger,  he  would  not  have  had  France 
the  unconscious  instrument  of  the  respective  ambition  of 
the  two  Powers.  To  respect  the  ancient  and  feeble  allies 
of  France, — Poland,  Turkey,  and  the  small  German 
States, — and  to  insist  on  our  new  allies  treating  them 
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with  respect  also,  was  in  his  eyes  to  fulfil  a  duty,  to 
exercise  a  right,  and  to  preserve  the  most  obvious 
interests  of  the  future.  In  short,  he  believed  France 
to  be  sufficiently  great,  and  he  wished  her  to  be  suffi- 
ciently dignified,  to  dictate  the  terms  of  the  compact, 
instead  of  having  them  dictated  to  her.  In  the 
flourishing  times  of  the  English  alliance,  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  Count  Metternich  said  on  a  certain 
occasion,  with  a  smile,  "  The  union  between  France 
and  England  is  unspeakably  useful,  and  so  is  that 
between  the  man  and  the  horse ;  but  we  must  be 
the  man,  not  the  horse."  This  saying  pretty  nearly 
expresses  what  Count  de  Broglie  thought  about  the 
Austrian  alliance  and  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  He 
wanted  to  be  the  rider  who  sits  in  the  saddle  and 
holds  the  bridle ;  not  the  docile  animal  ruled  by  spur 
and  bit. 

This  prudent  and  distrustful  disposition  was,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  to  the  taste  of  the  persons  in 
power.  Count  de  Broglie  had  to  learn,  in  common 
with  all  those  who  take  part  in  public  affairs  in  our 
country,  where  minds  are  fickle  and  imagination  is 
impressible,  that  it  is  more  easy  to  confront  a  ruling 
opinion  by  direct  opposition  than  to  moderate  while 
sharing  it.  When  an  idea  has  once  taken  possession 
of  our  hot  heads,  it  reigns  there,  and  reserve  is  regarded 
with  even  more  dislike  than  open  antagonism.  Any 
precaution  against  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour,  taken 
in  remembrance  of  yesterday,  or  in  prevision  of  to- 
morrow, is  taxed  with  cowardice  and  the  narrow  spirit 
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of  routine.  Thus  it  was  at  Versailles,  and  even  in  Paris, 
in  January,  1757,  with  regard  to  the  Austrian  alliance. 
In  the  eyes  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  and  her  political 
boudoir,  the  alliance  was  their  doing ;  and  the  favourite 
was  as  vain  of  it  as  she  would  have  been  in  her  youth 
of  the  invention  of  a  new  head-dress,  or  a  new  setting  for 
her  jewels.  An  objection,  however  slight,  was  as  deep 
an  offence  as  though  a  compliment  were  withheld,  or 
a  wrinkle  espied.  How  could  the  sincerity  of  her  good 
friends,  Theresa,  or  Elizabeth,  be  doubted  ?  As  for  the 
courtiers,  friendship  with  Austria  was  "  the  fashion," 
which  it  is  always  ridiculous  not  to  follow,  and  good 
taste  to  exaggerate.  For  all  these  reasons,  which  the 
Count  himself  called  "  enthusiasm  for  the  new  system," 
he  found  himself  very  ill  received  when  he  spoke  of 
Austria  or  of  Eussia,  not  in  the  tone  of  an  enemy, 
but  in  that  of  a  prudent  man,  who  distrusts  the  morrow, 
and  wants  to  make  things  safe.  That  such  a  tone 
bespoke  a  narrow  mind,  one  behind  the  times,  and 
incapable  of  understanding  a  lofty  policy,  was  pro- 
nounced in  chorus  by  all  the  big  talkers  of  the  OEil 
de  Boeuf.  The  Count's  liking  for  the  Poles  especially, 
the  interest  that  he  felt  in  that  strip  of  land  amid 
the  northern  snows,  they  regarded  as  mere  raving, 
and  the  name  of  Poland  never  escaped  his  lips  without 
raising  a  smile.  And  then,  the  cold  calculations  of  the 
Ambassador  to  Poland  were  rendered  additionally 
gloomy  and  unattractive,  by  their  contrast  with  the 
pleasant  gaiety  and  the  flattering  enthusiasm  that 
were  affected  by  the  other  agents,  whether  of  the  official 
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or  of  the  secret  diplomacy.  Let  us  look,  for  instance, 
at  the  operations  of  the  Chevalier  Douglas  at  St. 
Petersburg. 

He  did  not  create  unnecessary  anxieties  for  himself, 
and,  to  win  from  the  Empress  Elizabeth  a  friendly 
glance,  or,  better  still,  to  obtain  a  line  in  her  own 
handwriting  that  he  might  transmit  it  to  Louis  XV. 
by  the  clandestine  way,  he  would  have  unhesitatingly 
ceded  to  her  all  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  all 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  Count  de  Broglie  had 
besought  him  to  obtain  consideration  for  the  Polish 
territory  in  case  of  the  Eussian  troops  being  obliged 
to  traverse  it ;  but  he  did  not  deign  to  notice  the 
Count's  representations,  nor  had  the  Eussian  Chancellor 
Bestuchef  received  from  him  the  slightest  intimation 
on  the  subject.  Again,  when  the  time  came  for  con- 
cluding a  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
between  the  two  Imperial  Courts  and  France,  against 
their  common  enemy,  which  was  to  be  even  closer  than 
that  of  Versailles,  he  made  no  reservation,  and  de- 
manded no  exception  in  favour  of  Turkey,  that  old 
friend  of  France,  with  whom  Eussia  had  a  standing  and 
avowed  quarrel ;  and,  moreover,  he  consented,  without 
instruction,  to  sign  a  "  most  secret  "  article  by  which 
Louis  XV.  bound  himself  to  furnish  subsidies  in 
money  to  the  Eussian  troops  if  they  should  be  attacked 
by  those  of  the  Poite.  On  this  occasion  his  com- 
plaisance was  considered  overstrained,  and  the  article 
was  not  ratified ;  but  although  this  excess  of  zeal  was 
thus  practically  rebuked,  no  offence  was  taken  with  him, 
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and  the  fault  was  readily  forgiven  for  the  sake  of  the 
motive  that  had  prompted  it.1 

In  despair  of  imitating  such  a  model,  mortified, 
perhaps,  at  being  so  ill  appreciated,  the  Count  thought 
for  a  while  of  bidding  farewell  to  this  unthankful 
diplomacy,  which  he  had  entered  with  little  confidence, 
and  which  had  borne  no  fruit  but  vexation.  The  time 
had  come  for  every  gentleman  to  draw  his  sword,  and 
his  was  an  ancestral  heritage  which  might  suffice  him, 
for  he  was  sure  to  use  it  with  distinction.  I  do  not 
profess  to  determine  whether  he  was  really  sincere  in  this 
intention,  or  whether  politics  do  not  present  attractions 
which  compensate  for  their  vexation  to  such  a  generous 
and  ambitious  mind  as  his ;  but,  sincere  or  not,  his 
project  of  retirement  seemed  to  be  seconded  by  an 
unforeseen  occurrence  which  put  an  end  to  the  apparent 
cause  of  his  mission.  Prince  de  Conti  had  just  fallen, 
or  rather  had  brought  himself,  into  disfavour.  He  had 
solicited  the  command  of  the  troops  which  were  to  open 
the  military  operations,  and  not  having  obtained  it, 
he  secluded  himself  in  his  tent,  and  refused  to  appear 
at  Versailles  except  on  state  occasions.  Perhaps,  too, 
he  had  at  length  perceived  that  nobody  cared  any 
longer  about  his  candidature  for  a  throne.  Count  de 
Broglie  found  by  this  withdrawal  that  he  had  now  no 
direct  end  to  pursue  at  Warsaw;  and  being  at  a 
loss  what  to  say  to  the  friends  whom  he  had  left 
there,  he  felt  extremely  reluctant  to  return.    He  made 


1  Boutaric,  vol.  i.,  p.  217. 
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known  his  sentiments  on  this  point  to  the  King  himself 
in  a  confidential  letter. 

"  I  would  beg  your  Majesty  to  observe,"  said  he, 
"  that  I  can  no  longer  do  anything  good  or  decisive  in 
Poland.  A  new  minister  will  not  indeed  have  much 
more  success  in  working  there  than  I,  but  he  will  have 
one  trouble  the  less,  in  not  having  to  bear  reproaches 
.  or  to  say  things  contrary  in  many  respects 
to  those  which,  by  your  Majesty's  command,  I  said 
and  urged.  He  can  even  sacrifice  me  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty,  if  need 
be." 

Eeturning  then  with  a  sigh  to  that  ambassadorship 
to  Yienna  which  he  no  longer  ventured  to  solicit,  but 
which  he  still  regarded  as  the  only  post  wherein  it  was 
possible  to  combine  the  advance  of  all  the  interests  of 
France,  new  and  old,  he  took  a  last  opportunity  to  lay 
before  his  master  the  exact  extent,  and  the  precise 
shade  of  his  sentiments  on  current  affairs.  "  I  entreat 
your  Majesty,"  said  he,  "  to  believe  that  no  one  can 
be  more  eager  than  I  shall  always  be  in  the  execution 
of  your  orders,  and  that  I  am  very  far  from  regarding 
the  alliance  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  make 
with  the  Court  of  Yienna  as  opposed  to  your  in- 
terests. I  was,  perhaps,  the  first  of  your  ministers 
who  proposed,  and  the  one  who  has  most  desired 
it  ...  but  I  own  that  I  believed  it  to  be 
necessary  to  place  many  restrictions  on  it,  some  of 
which  have  been  forgotten  in  the  first  treaty;  and  I 
much  fear  those  restrictions  will  also  be  omitted  in 
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that  which  is  in  preparation  at  present,  if  the  persons 
who  are  engaged  upon  it  do  not  take  the  precaution  of 
consulting  those  who  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
important  points  that  demand  consideration  .  . 
If  it  be  true,"  he  added,  "that  it  is  the  Austrian 
Ambassador  who  opposes  my  request  for  the  ambas- 
sadorship to  Vienna,  after  my  having  had  the  good 
fortune  to  save  Bohemia  from  invasion  by  the  King  of 
Prussia,  for  which  act  Count  Kaunitz  returned  me 
thanks  in  the  name  of  the  Empress,  the  opposition  of 
the  minister  of  that  princess  to  my  nomination  would 
be  a  convincing  proof  that  I  am  held  to  be  a  little  too 
well  informed  concerning  the  affairs  that  are  now 
being  transacted,  and  am  believed  to  be  bent  on  doing 
my  duty  rather  than  on  pleasing  a  Court  whose  interests, 
though  in  some  respects  identical  with  ours,  are  in  many 
others  widely  different.  My  earnest  wish  is  to  deserve 
that  opinion."  1 

Louis  XV.  did  not  deign  to  enter  into  these  con- 
siderations, or  to  take  pity  on  the  Count's  feelings ;  it 
suited  him  to  ignore  all  the  transactions  between  the 
two  Empresses  and  their  faithful  friend  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  and  to  retain  an  Ambassador  at  Warsaw, 
for  better  and  for  worse,  who  could  either  keep  up  the 
false  hopes  of  the  Poles,  or  induce  them  to  be  patient. 
He  signified  to  Count  de  Broglie  that  he  had  condemned 
him  without  reprieve  to  this  ungrateful  task.  "  I  have 
plainly  perceived,"   he  replied,  "in  all  your  letters, 

1  Count  de  Broglie  to  the  King,  December  22nd,  1756,  and  January 
2nd,  1757.  (Correspondance  Secrete:  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.) 
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Count  de  Broglie,  that  you  find  it  difficult  to  adopt 
the  new  system  to  which  I  have  had  recourse.  You 
are  not  singular  in  this,  but  such  is  my  will  and  you 
must  submit  to  it.  With  regard  to  Prince  de  Conti, 
he  is  sulking  with  me  because  I  told  him  that  I  did 
not  intend  him  to  command  the  army  that  is  to 
assemble  on  the  Bhine.  I  consider  myself  the  master 
of  my  own  selection  in  this  matter  ;  so  much  the  worse 
for  him — that  is  all  I  can  say  to  you  about  it."  And 
on  the  2nd  of  January,  returning  in  a  still  more  im- 
perious tone  to  the  matter,  he  added,  "  I  think  it  well, 
Count  de  Broglie,  that  you  should  offer  to  me,  and  to  my 
ministers,  all  the  remonstrances  which  you  think  it  your 
duty  to  make,  but  always  keep  in  view  an  intimate 
union  with  Vienna — that  is  my  doing.  I  think  well 
of  it,  and  I  will  maintain  it.  Under  these  circum- 
stances I  believe  your  presence  to  be  very  necessary 
at  "Warsaw — you  are  beloved  and  esteemed  by  the 
Poles,  and  a  new  minister  would  not  be  able  to 
make  them  do  many  things  which  it  is  imperative  that 
they  should  do,  without  abandoning  our  party  there, 
which  I  wish  to  be  kept  up.  It  is  their  well-being 
and  their  liberty.  I  advise  you,  therefore,  to  renounce 
the  idea  of  Vienna,  and  not  to  be  so  fickle,  especially 
after  I  have  kept  my  promises  to  you,  and  when  I 
believe  you  to  be  able  to  serve  me  still  further.  .  .  . 
If  I  had  known  any  one  else  who  could  have  served 
me  well  in  Poland,  I  would  have  preferred  him  to  you, 
that  I  might  have  gratified  your  wish  to  serve  me  in 
my  army,  but  having  found  no  one,  I  rely  on  your 
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doing  your  very  best  to  be  useful  to  me  there."1  This 
order,  which  admitted  of  no  reply,  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  the  entreaties  of  the  Dauphiness,  who  warmly 
urged  the  Count  to  resume  his  post  of  official  consoler 
to  her  parents.  In  the  beginning  of  spring,  therefore, 
he  had  to  think  about  going.  Before  setting  out,  the 
Count  wished  to  make  a  last  effort  to  obtain  some 
precise  instructions  relative  to  the  task  he  would  have 
to  fulfil  in  the  victimised  country  to  which  he  was 
returning.  In  his  memoranda,  placed  in  the  hands  of 
M.  de  Eouille,  he  put  the  following  questions  plainly : — 
Was  it  or  was  it  not  desired  that  Poland  should  be 
enlisted  in  the  struggle  against  Frederick,  by  a  promise 
of  aggrandisement  to  the  House  of  Saxony,  which  should 
induce  that  House  to  renounce  the  Electoral  Crown,  and 
leave  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  Trench  and  National  party? 
Should  he  be  authorised  to  speak  to  this  effect,  both  to 
the  Saxon  ministers  and  to  the  patriots?  In  the  Count's 
private  letters,  he  urged  the  King  to  let  him  know  what 
secret  part  he  would  now  have  to  play  in  Warsaw, 
what  hopes  to  hold  out  to  his  friends,  what  aim  to 
propose  to  their  efforts.  Failing  Prince  de  Conti,  was 
there  another  French  candidate  in  reserve?  And  was 
he  a  French  Bourbon  or  a  Spanish  Bourbon?  Or 
were  they  to  content  themselves  with  a  cadet  of  the 
House  of  Saxony? 

The  more  clearly  the  Count  put  his  questions  the 

1  The  King  to  Count  de  Broglie,  December  24th,  1756,  January 
22nd,  1757,  and  March  11th.  (Correspondance  Secrete:  Ministere  des 
Affaires  Etrangeres.) 
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more  ambiguous  the  answers  became.  "  Before  every- 
thing else/'  said  the  Minister,  pedantically,  "  we  must 
establish  the  general  principles  which  in  the  present 
circumstances  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  such  instructions 
and  orders  as  the  King  thinks  fit  to  entrust  to  an 
ambassador  and  to  his  ministers.  These  principles  are, 
firstly,  that  all  private  negotiations  to  be  pursued  in 
foreign  Courts  must  of  necessity  agree  with  the  general 
system  which  the  King  has  adopted  in  the  engage- 
ments which  his  Majesty  has  contracted  with  the 
Court  of  Vienna.  Secondly,  that  the  new  system  is, 
in  fact,  the  central  point  to  which  all  the  lines  of  the 
political  circumference  must  tend,  without  crossing  each 
other.  Thirdly,  that  any  negotiation  directly  or  in- 
directly opposed  to  this  system  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  rectitude  of  the  King's  intentions,  who  is  very 
far  from  wishing  to  destroy  with  one  hand  what  he 
is  actually  constructing  with  the  other.  Fourthly,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to  the  first  point  laid 
down  than  an  appearance  of  holding  to  the  maxims  of  the 
former  system,  founded  on  a  rivalry  of  many  centuries 

between  the  houses  of  France  and  Austria  " 

To  this,  nevertheless,  was  added,  that  "the  King,  in 
allying  himself  with  the  Imperial  Courts,  had  re- 
nounced his  alliance  with  the  King  of  Prussia  only; 
that  his  intention  was  to  retain  his  other  allies, 
especially  Poland,  Sweden,  and  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
but  that  it  would  be  premature,  useless,  and  dangerous 
to  make  any  overture  as  to  the  substitution  of  the 
Saxon  power  for  the  Prussian,  in  the  balance  of  im- 
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portance  and  strength  to  be  established  in  the  Germanic 
Empire."1 

The  King,  though  less  verbose,  was  not  more  per- 
spicuous. He  mentioned  several  names  in  succession, 
towards  which  the  future  choice  of  the  Poles  might  be 
directed.  Now  it  was  that  of  a  Spanish  Infante,  anon, 
that  of  a  cadet  of  the  House  of  Saxony ;  but  he  added  that 
the  Poles  themselves  must  be  consulted,  and  he  must 
have  time  afterwards  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
his  allies ;  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
urging  the  Count  to  keep  the  friends  of  France  on  the 
alert,  promising  him  some  slight  subsidies  for  this 
purpose,  and  finally  exacting  from  him  a  correspondence 
as  regular  as  it  was  to  be  mysterious,  so  that  he  might 
be  kept  informed  of  the  progress  and  success  of  the 
Count's  efforts.2  "  I  hope,  at  any  rate,"  replied  the 
Count,  to  these  confused  injunctions,  which  he  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  unravel,  "  that  your  Majesty  will 
be  so  kind  as  to  consider  the  difficulty  of  reconciling 
all  the  interests  involved  in  the  execution  of  those  orders 
which  have  been  conveyed  to  me  by  your  own  com- 
mand, or  through  M.  de  Kouille;  I  have  the  more 
need  of  your  indulgence,  as  I  cannot  rely  on  that 
of  the  majority  of  your  Council.  Several  of  your 
ministers  would  like  me  to  be  out  of  politics  alto- 
gether Your  Majesty  knows  that  it  is 

1  Memoranda  of  Count  de  Broglie  addressed  to  M.  de  Rouille,  10th 
and  20th  of  April,  1757.  (Answers  of  the  Minister.  (Correspondance 
Officielle  :  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.) 

2  Count  de  Broglie  to  the  King,  25  th  of  February,  and  2nd  May, 
1757.    (Correspondance  Secrete  :  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.) 
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not  my  fault  that  I  have  not  given  them  satisfaction. 
I  have  reason  to  fear  that  they  will  persist  in  their 
design,  and  that  they  will  seek  in  what  I  have  to  do  in 
Poland  reasons  for  a  recall  which  would  then  be  very 
distressing  to  me."2 

One  consolation  alone  remained  to  our  dejected 
Ambassador  on  re-entering  this  network  of  intrigues, 
where  he  was  once  more  about  to  risk  his  ambition 
and  his  honour,  this  time  without  any  illusion,  or  hope 
of  possible  success.  The  intermediate  agent  in  his 
correspondence  with  the  King  was  no  longer  a  prince 
whose  timid  selfishness  had  to  be  humoured,  but  a 
tried  and  discreet  friend,  to  whom  he  could  safely  pour 
out  the  bitterness  of  his  private  grievances  and  his 
patriotic  vexations.  On  parting  with  Prince  de  Conti, 
the  King  had  ordered  him  to  place  all  the  cyphers 
and  papers  belonging  to  the  Secret  Correspondence  in 
the  hands  of  M.  Tercier,  First  Clerk  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
who  was  thenceforth,  unknown  to  the  Minister  and 
under  the  royal  eyes,  to  hold  and  guide  the  threads 
of  this  clandestine  intercourse.  Lebel,  the  King's 
valet  de  chambre,  was  to  fetch  and  carry  letters  and 
answers  from  the  palace  to  M.  Terciers  modest  dwell- 
ing, and,  save  on  the  great  occasions  on  which  he  was 
authorised  to  write  to  the  King  himself,  the  Count 
was  to  address  his  communications  direct  to  Tercier. 

The  post  of  First  Clerk  of  Foreign  Affairs  was,  in 
our  former  diplomatic  organisation,  at  once  a  very 
obscure  and  a  very  important  office.    It  was  well  paid  j 

]  Boutaric,  vol.  i.  p.  220.    The  King  to  Tercier,  April  9th,  1757. 
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the  salary  was  not  less  than  80,000  francs  in  the 
coinage  of  the  time,  and  had  been  calculated  so  as  to 
meet  the  just  demands  of  a  succession  of  meritorious 
men,  who  were  to  remain  unknown.  They  had  the 
direction  of  everything ;  they  held  in  their  hands  the 
key  of  every  State  secret;  but  they  were  precluded 
alike  by  their  birth  and  the  nature  of  their  services 
from  aspiring  ever  so  remotely  to  the  honours  of  the 
first  rank.  They  were  the  superiors  of  the  ambas- 
sadors, whose  instructions  they  dictated,  and  whose 
action  they  controlled ;  they  survived  the  rapid  succes- 
sion of  Ministers,  escaping  arbitrary  dismissal  by  their 
very  humility;  they  were  the  custodians  of  every  tra- 
dition. In  a  word,  for  centuries,  the  First  Clerks  had 
been  the  hidden  mainspring  of  the  whole  of  French 
foreign  policy.1 

Their  name  is  barely  mentioned  in  contemporary 
memoirs,  and  Trance  will  never  know  how  much 
of  her  greatness  she  owes  to  those  modest  men  who 
loved  and  served  her  with  silent  fidelity,  entirely 
devoted,  body  and  substance,  mind  and  soul,  to  that 
which,  in  the  rather  bombastic  phrase  of  our  day,  we 
call  the  cultus  of  our  country,  and  which  they  simply 
termed  the.  King's  service.  The  permanent  interests  of 
France,  the  object  of  their  assiduous  care,  was  a  religion 
to  them.  No  doubt  the  fashionable  diplomacy  of  which 
Count  de  Broglie  has  just  given  us  a  sketch  was  more 

1  There  were,  at  the  close  of  the  ancien  regime,  two  First  Clerks,  who 
shared  between  them  the  direction  of  correspondence  with  the  various 
Courts. 
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active  and  more  brilliant.  It  was  unrivalled  in 
splendour,  when  personified  in  a  great  nobleman,  or 
valiant  commander,  in  a  duke  and  peer,  or  a  Marshal 
of  France,  bedizened  with  titles  and  orders,  who  drove 
about  the  capital  of  a  great  State  in  a  gilded  coach, 
with  a  numerous  retinue  of  runners,  chasseurs,  and 
grooms,  and  dazzled  the  population  by  the  splendour  of 
his  fetes.  Fashionable  diplomacy  sought  Sovereigns  in 
their  palaces,  in  order  to  study  and  make  use  of  their 
weaknesses,  to  intimidate  or  corrupt  them — in  one 
word,  to  join  in  the  restless  game  of  Court  intrigue 
and  revolutionary  agitation.  Bat  all  this  activity 
would  have  been  in  vain,  if  the  unseen  toilers  had  not 
prepared  the  ground,  and  given  the  impetus,  by  con- 
necting all  these  several  efforts  together  in  the  sta- 
bility of  a  general  plan.  The  temporary  arrangements 
of  statesmen  or  of  Courts  were  not  the  objects  of  these 
men's  study,  but  the  unchanging  conditions  arising  from 
the  very  nature  of  things,  and  from  the  conformation  of 
territories,  which,  in  spite  of  everything,  has  governed-, 
does  govern,  and  always  must  govern,  the  mutual  re- 
lations of  nations.  A  frontier  to  be  extended  or  de- 
fended, a  bridge  to  be  held,  a  mountain  pass  to  be  kept 
or  conquered,  an  outlet  for  our  commerce  to  be  opened, 
a  port  for  re-victualling  our  fleet,  or  some  good  harbour 
for  it,  to  be  made,  the  French  flag  to  be  planted  on  a 
rock  of  old  ocean,  or  on  a  shore  of  the  New  "World, 
these  things  occupied  and  often  troubled  their  night- 
watches. 

The  social  constitution  of  old  France,  assigning  as  it 
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did  limits  fixed  by  birth  to  the  aspirations  of  each  class, 
seemed  to  be  the  only  one  which  could  supply  a  great 
country  with  that  race  of  disinterested  servants,  devoted 
to  the  duty  of  their  office  without  an  ambitious  thought 
for  themselves,  and  content  to  exercise  influence  without 
pretending  to  fame.  The  reader  will,  nevertheless, 
allow  me  to  say  that  I  have  known,  under  the  new 
regime  of  our  country,  a  worthy  successor  to  those 
trusty  servants  of  the  old.  All  those  who  knew  our 
dear  and  excellent  M.  Desages  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  during  the  Monarchy  of  1830,  will  feel  that  I 
ought  not  to  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  a  passing 
tribute  to  his  memory  here.  Under  the  essentially 
modern  style  of  Chief  of  the  Political  Division,  he 
was  always  the  "First  Clerk'5  of  other  days,  and 
he  liked  to  call  himself  by  the  venerable  title  to  which 
so  many  associations  belong.  In  him,  as  in  his  pre- 
decessors, there  was  intense  anxiety  for  the  public 
interests,  and  f orgetfulness  of  his  own ;  there  was 
simplicity  of  habits,  and  elevation  of  thought ;  there 
was  a  far-seeing  contemplation  of  every  corner  of 
the  earth,  and  a  life  hidden  in  retirement.  Never- 
theless, he  was  divided  by  a  shade,  imperceptible  to  eyes 
which  were  not  clear-sighted,  from  the  former  traditions 
of  his  office ;  that  shade  which  distinguishes  the  good 
citizen  from  the  faithful  subject.  The  First  Clerk  of 
1830  bore  this  impress  of  the  spirit  of  modern  times, 
that  he  did  not  merge  France  in  the  King,  and  that 
with  his  fidelity  he  retained  his  independence.  The 
frequency  of  the  revolutions  which  had  passed  under 
o  2 
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his  eyes  had  rendered  him  indifferent  to  the  favour  of 
governments,  and  also  to  those  who  governed.  He 
saw  dynasties  pass  away,  as  his  predecessors  had  seen 
ministries  disappear,  with  a  slightly  disdainful  calmness, 
and  he  averted  his  eyes  from  those  fleeting  apparitions 
to  fix  them  on  the  image  of  his  country.  The  genius  of 
monarchy  might  have  complained  of  this  tinge  of  political 
scepticism;  and,  in  fact,  when  M.  Desages  entered  a 
royal  salon,  with  his  stern  and  refined  profile,  his  cold 
glance  occasionally  lighted  by  a  haughty  and  icy  smile, 
his  head  upright,  his  hand  thrust  into  a  tightly -buttoned 
coat,  without  any  decoration,  he  might  have  been  taken 
for  the  elected  magistrate  of  an  American  town  rather 
than  for  a  public  functionary  of  France.  In  his  very 
deference  towards  those  social  distinctions  to  which  he 
did  not  aspire,  there  lurked  a  sort  of  republican  pride, 
which  despised  honours  of  this  kind  too  much  to  desire 
them,  and  left  them  without  regret  to  those  who  were 
weak  enough  to  prize  them,  or  to  hold  the  importance  of 
the  individual  enhanced  by  such  adornments. 

M.  Tercier  was  not  of  such  high  lineage,  intellectual 
and  moral,  as  this,  but  he  was  right-minded,  warm- 
hearted, and  indefatigably  industrious.  He  carried  the 
whole  map  of  Europe  in  his  head,  and  he  was  endowed 
with  that  insinuating  adroitness  which  enables  heads 
of  departments  under  every  regime  to  lead  Ministers 
whithersoever  they  wish  them  to  go,  unperceived  by 
the  masters  who  are  supposed  to  be  all-powerful.  He 
appreciated  Count  de  Broglie,  and  was  liked  by  him. 
Drawn  together  by  the  identity  of  their  views  of  the 
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commonweal,  they  conceived  a  sincere  affection  for  each 
other,  and  it  was  to  the  intervention  of  this  obscnre 
friend  that  the  Count  owed  a  favour  which  he  had 
vainly  solicited  from  the  King  himself.  Tercier  procured 
permission  for  him  to  pass  through  Vienna  on  his  way 
to  his  post,  in  order  that  he  might  receive  information 
from  the  presiding  Minister,  commend  himself  to  thf 
favour  of  the  Empress,  and  plead  the  cause  of  the  Poles 
in  person. 

On  arriving  at  Vienna  early  in  May,  1757,  he  found 
everything  in  commotion,  and  to  his  great  surprise 
was  received  by  the  Minister  and  the  Sovereign  with 
open  arms,  and  as  a  saviour.  Things  were,  in  fact,  in 
a  most  critical  position,  and  for  the  second  time  an 
impetuous  aggression  by  Frederick  had  brought  the 
imperial  monarchy  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Informed  of 
the  resolution  of  France  to  make  war  upon  him  with 
an  army  of  100,000  men,  Frederick  would  have  felt 
himself  lost  if  he  had  waited  for  the  effect  of  that 
powerful  diversion.  Between  the  French  on  the  Khine, 
the  Austrians  in  Bohemia,  and  the  Russians  already 
in  movement  towards  Poland,  an  iron  circle  was  being 
formed  around  him.  One  resource  still  remained  to  him: 
the  anticipation  of  the  always  slow  movements  of  a 
coalition  by  a  sudden  blow.  He  might  fall  at  once 
upon  the  Austrian  army,  which  was  within  his  reach, 
and  deprived  for  the  moment  of  auxiliaries.  His 
decision  was  taken  on  the  spot ;  and  as  he  had  not 
quitted  Dresden  during  the  entire  winter,  he  found 
himself,  so  soon  as  the  roads  were  passable,  in  a  position 
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to  resume  military  operations  at  the  point  at  which 
the  bad  season  had  interrupted  them. 

As  a  beginning,  and  to  show  that  he  was  no  more 
inclined  to  wait  for  than  to  fear  anybody,  he  sent,  on 
the  23rd  of  March,  the  often  announced,  but  always 
retarded,  order  for  his  departure  to  the  secretary  whom 
Count  de  Broglie  had  placed  at  Dresden  to  attend  on 
the  Queen  of  Poland.  "  The  King,"  said  Field  Marshal 
Keith,  who  was  charged  with  the  execution  of  this 
surly  message,  "has  undoubted  information  that  the 
body  of  troops  which  the  King  of  Prance  is  sending 
into  Germany  is  much  more  considerable  than  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  ;  and  as  it  appears 
that  these  troops  are  to  act  against  his  Majesty,  he 
cannot  permit  you  to  remain  in  a  city  of  which  he 
is  master."  M.  Hennin  vainly  alleged  the  commands  of 
his  Sovereign,  and  his  own  diplomatic  character.  "  I 
cannot  believe/'  said  he,  "  that  the  intention  of  his 
Prussian  Majesty  is  to  violate  the  rights  of  nations  in 
my  person."  "What  are  the  rights  of  nations  ?  "  replied 
the  Pield  Marshal,  shrugging  his  shoulders ;  and 
then  he  added,  "  I  have  orders  to  inform  you  that  his 
Majesty  has  had,  up  to  the  present,  all  possible  con- 
sideration for  the  royal  family  of  Poland,  on  account 
of  its  alliance  with  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  but  that 
henceforward  the  King  will  not  consider  himself  under 
any  obligations."  "  At  these  words,"  says  M.  Hennin, 
in  his  despatch,  "I  stepped  backwards."  The  Pield 
Marshal,  repeating  them,  said,  "  These  are  his  Majesty's 
own  words ;"  and  he  added,  "  Por  the  rest,  the  action 
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which  shall  be  taken  towards  his  Majesty's  States  will 
regulate  his  own  conduct  towards  the  royal  family."  1 
To  this  rough  language  M.  Hennin  replied  by  a  positive 
refusal  to  quit  Dresden,  and  leave  the  royal  ladies  behind 
him  as  hostages — a  custom  of  the  wars  of  antiquity. 
He  was  then  arrested  by  a  squad  of  soldiers,  forced  to 
get  into  a  carriage  which  was  already  prepared,  and 
taken  to  the  frontier,  an  officer  accompanying  him  all 
the  way. 

Hostilities  were  immediately  commenced,  and  in  less 
than  a  fortnight  Bohemia  was  literally  covered  with 
Prussian  troops.  Frederick's  army,  divided  this  time, 
as  in  the  preceding  year,  into  three  corps,  marched  direct 
upon  Prague,  and,  in  advance  of  that  city,  encountered 
Marshal  Browne,  who  had  just  left  winter  quarters,  and 
had  hardly  recovered  his  losses  at  the  opening  of  the 
campaign.  Under  such  conditions  the  battle  was  lost 
beforehand;  and  on  the  6th  of  May,  in  the  evening, 
the  imperial  army  re-entered  Prague  in  disorder,  after 
eleven  hours'  fighting,  with  its  chief  mortally  wounded. 
"  I  am  well,"  wrote  Frederick  to  his  mother,  from  the 
field  of  battle,  "  and  my  brothers  also.  The  Austrian s 
have  lost  the  campaign.  I  have  my  hands  free, 
and  50,000  men.  We  are  masters  of  a  kingdom, 
which  will  furnish  us  with  men  and  money.  I  shall 
send  a  portion  of  my  troops  to  make  my  compliments 
to  the  French,  and  follow  the  Austrians  with  the 
rest."     The  next  day  he  formed  an  immense  line  of 

1  M.  Hennin  to  M.  de  Rouille,  23rd  March,  1757.  (Correspondance 
Offieielle  :  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.) 
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circumvallation  round  Prague,  which  was  guarded  by 
50,000  men,  and  rained  shells  upon  the  unfortunate 
city,  thus  reducing  the  disorganised  army  and  the 
citizens,  who  were  taken  by  surprise,  to  all  the  horrors 
of  famine.  On  the  arrival  of  Count  de  Broglie 
from  Trance,  he  found  the  Court  and  city  of  Vienna 
under  the  first  shock  of  this  terrific  intelligence.  The 
people  were  horror-stricken.  Every  one  believed  that 
the  tall  guards  of  Frederick  were  about  to  appear  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Maria  Theresa  only  pre- 
served her  composure  and  strength  of  mind.  She  had 
but  one  word,  or  rather  one  cry,  which  she  reiterated 
to  her  horrified  Ministers,  "  We  must  deliver  Prague  at 
any  cost !"  But  that  liberation  could  not  be  effected 
otherwise  than  by  putting  the  only  imperial  army 
which  still  remained  intact  in  the  field.  This  army, 
which  consisted  of  60,000  men,  was  encamped  in 
Moravia,  under  the  orders  of  Marshal  Daun.  It  was 
the  last  card  in  the  hand  of  the  monarchy,  and  the 
Ministers  hesitated  to  play  it  against  a  conqueror,  very 
superior  in  numbers,  whom  the  Austrian  generals  had 
lost  the  habit  of  facing,  and  who  had  the  game  in  his 
hands.  In  this  perilous  extremity  the  arrival  of  a 
French  officer,  charged  with  a  confidential  mission  from 
his  master,  could  not  have  been  without  importance ; 
but  in  addition,  the  newly  arrived  officer  was  an  already 
renowned  diplomatist,  and  the  son  of  that  French  general 
who,  in  the  War  of  the  Succession,  had  first  taken 
Prague  by  a  coup-de-main,  and  then,  being  blockaded  in 
his  turn  by  the  imperial  armies,  had  sustained  a  siege 
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which  would  remain  famous  for  ever  among  celebrated 
feats  of  defence.  The  Count  himself,  while  a  youth,  had 
served  under  the  orders  of  his  father  during  this  alter- 
nate attack  and  resistance.  He  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  localities,  and  in  his  first  audience  of  the 
Empress,  he  discussed  the  possible  duration  of  the  siege, 
the  resources  of  the  besieged,  and  the  advantages  of  the 
assailants,  in  the  style  of  one  who  was  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  situation  of  the  two  armies.  Maria 
Theresa,  charmed  to  find  good  counsel  and  a  cool  head 
in  the  midst  of  the  universal  consternation  that  sur- 
rounded her,  pressed  him  with  questions,  and  begged 
him  to  discuss  the  subject  with  the  principal  members 
of  her  Council.  The  latter,  seeing  that  he  knew  more 
about  it  than  they  did,  hastened  to  solicit  his  advice 
in  their  turn.  The  Count  resisted  for  a  while,  was 
entreated  and  pressed,  alleged  his  ignorance  of  the  state 
of  the  Austrian  army,  but  finally,  seeing  an  oppor- 
tunity for  employing  the  indefatigable  activity  of  his 
mind,  and  also  for  placing  himself  in  good  relations 
with  Madame  de  Pompadour's  friend,  he  made  little 
difficulty  of  prolonging  his  stay  at  Yienna.  A  week 
had  not  passed  before  he  found  himself  entrusted  with 
arranging  the  junction  of  the  two  armies,  and  installed 
at  the  Imperial  Chancellery  in  the  quality  of  "officious  " 
Minister  of  War,  as  he  had  been  the  preceding  year  the 
volunteer  Chief  of  the  Staff  to  the  King  of  Poland. 
Every  evening  the  Empress  expected  to  receive  his 
advice  in  writing ;  this  she  passed  on  to  Marshal  Daun, 
and  on  several  occasions  she  pressed  Count  de  Broglie 
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to  go  to  the  army,  offering  to  give  him  a  vote  in  the 
Council  of  War,  and  even  a  casting  vote  in  case  of 
divided  opinions.  At  one  moment  the  entreaties  of 
Maria  Theresa  became  so  pressing  that  the  Count  was 
obliged,  in  self-defence,  to  declare  that  he  was  ready- 
to  do  what  she  desired,  if  Count  Kaunitz  would  ac- 
company him  to  the  camp  to  cover  his  responsibility. 
"  What  would  you  have  me  to  do,"  asked  the  Minister, 
"in  the  middle  of  the  big- wigs  of  the  imperial  army?  " 
"And  do  you  think,"  replied  the  Count,  laughing,  "that 
there  are  no  big-wigs  in  the  French  army  ?  Nevertheless 
I  will  go  thither  if  the  King  send  me."  1 

"  The  Empress-Queen  and  Count  Kaunitz "  (he 
writes,  on  the  25th  of  May,  to  M.  Durand,  Eesident 
of  France  in  Warsaw,  explaining  the  pause  in  his 
journey)  "  have  pressed  me  very  much  to  do  this,  and 
have  also  desired  that  I  should  enter  into  an  examination 
of  the  operations  upon  which  they  must  decide,  as  well 
as  upon  the  instructions  to  be  sent  to  the  Prince  of 
Lorraine  at  Prague  (Prince  Charles  had  succeeded  Mar- 
shal Browne  in  the  command  of  the  besieged  army) : 
I  have  undertaken  the  latter  task  with  pleasure,  because 
my  sojourn  in  that  city  during  the  siege,  makes  me 
competent  to  do  so.  The  successful  direction  of  a 
great  army  would,  however,  require  a  preliminary  know- 
ledge of  its  active  force,  its  spirit,  the  capacity  of  its 
generals,  its  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  country  in 
which  it  is  to  manoeuvre.     As  all  these  details  are 

1  This  incident  is  related  in  a  memorandum  upon  his  political  life  by 
Count  do  Broglie  addressed  to  Louis  XVI.    Family  Papers. 
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unknown  to  me,  I  begged  to  be  excused  from  treating 
objects  of  such  importance  with  any  certainty.  Con- 
sidering your  notions  of  the  Court  of  Vienna,  I  think 
you  would  be  astonished  at  the  tone  of  meekness  and 
modesty  that  prevails  there  at  present.  Circumstances 
contribute  to  this,  no  doubt,  and  I  imagine  it  is  partly 
due  to  them  that  I  am  treated  with  every  kind  of  polite- 
ness and  confidence.  Nevertheless,  this  does  not  prevent 
my  being  profoundly  grateful  for  the  kindness  with  which 
the  Empress-Queen  honours  me,  and  which  is  beyond 
description.  As  for  Count  Kaunitz,  I  think  he  has  not 
disliked  talking  with  me  over  military  matters  on 
which,  notwithstanding  the  extent  of  his  erudition,  he 
is  somewhat  less  well-informed  than  on  others.  You 
see  that  I  have  not  been  absolutely  idle  here."  On 
the  5th  of  June  he  writes  to  the  same  correspondent : — 
"  I  am  still  working  at  the  plan  for  uniting  the  two 
armies,  which  I  think  will  succeed  if  it  be  well 
executed ;  but  I  have  no  confidence  in  the  hands. 
However,  one  must  make  use  of  the  means  at  hand,  and 
try  to  make  things  easier  by  being  as  clear  as  possible 
in  one's  explanations."  On  the  12th,  he  resumes,  "So 
soon  as  the  junction  is  executed  I  hope  to  start.  I  am 
conducting  that  operation  from  hence,  as  much  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  at  such  a  distance,  and  with  generals  of 
limited  intelligence ;  and  I  could  not  leave  it  half  done/5 1 

1  Count  de  Broglie  to  M.  Durand,  Vienna,  25th  May,  6th  and  12th 
June,  1757.  (Correspondance  Officielle  :  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etran- 
geres.)  I  have  also  found,  among  some  data,  and  correspondence  with  the 
officers  of  the  Austrian  army,  certain  papers  concerning  Count  de  Broglie 
which  attest  the  part  taken  by  him  in  the  direction  of  this  campaign. 
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Candid  history  must  acknowledge  that  Count  de 
Broglie  was  really  too  disdainful  towards  the  "  hands  " 
and  also  towards  the  "  hig-wigs  "  whom  he  had  under 
his  command,  and  Marshal  Daun  speedily  proved  that 
he  did  not  entirely  merit  such  contemptuous  comment. 
The  junction  arranged  hy  the  Count  did  not  take  place, 
because  Frederick,  who  was  afraid  of  it,  being  warned 
of  the  approach  of  the  army  of  succour,  suddenly  de- 
termined to  go  and  meet  it.  He  encountered  Marshal 
Daun  twelve  leagues  from  Prague,  encamped  upon  the 
heights  of  Kolin,  behind  a  deep  ravine  intersected 
with  pools  of  water.  The  position  taken  up  by  the 
Austrian  general  was  almost  impregnable,  and  Frederick, 
intoxicated  by  his  previous  successes,  made  the  mistake 
of  assaulting  with  forces  which  were  inferior  in  number, 
and  in  which  cavalry  was  stronger,  in  proportion,  than 
infantry.  This  foolhardiness  caused  his  defeat :  after 
seven  successive  attacks,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  in 
disorder  towards  Prague,  and  to  raise  the  siege  in 
haste  in  order  to  escape  being  caught  between  the 
fire  of  the  citadel  and  that  of  the  victorious  army. 
"  Fortune  turns  its  back  upon  me,"  wrote  Frederick, 
with  affected  gaiety,  to  Field  Marshal  Keith;  "  she 
is  a  woman,  and  I  am  not  gallant.  I  ought  to  have 
expected  this ;  she  has  declared  for  the  ladies  who 
make  war  against  me.  Seriously,  though,  I  ought 
to  have  taken  more  infantry  with  me;  but  success 
inspires  a  hurtful  confidence.  What  do  you  say  to 
this  alliance  against  the  Marquis  of  Brandenburg? 
What  would  be  the  astonishment  of  the  great  Frederick 
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William,  if  he  could  see  his  great  grandson  fighting 
Bussians,  Prussians,  almost  all  Grermany,  and  100,000 
Frenchmen  besides  !  I  don't  know  whether  it  will  be 
disgraceful  for  me  to  be  beaten,  bnt  I  know  that  there 
will  be  no  great  glory  in  beating  me." 

In  fact,  the  defeat  of  Kolin  had  a  disastrous  result 
for  Frederick;  it  left  him  at  war  with  all  Europe  single- 
handed.  Count  de  Broglie  was  thus,  for  the  second 
time,  concerned  in  a  complication  of  unforeseen  inci- 
dents which  seriously  disturbed  Frederick's  calculations. 
When  the  Count  went  to  the  palace,  on  the  arrival 
of  this  happy  news,  to  offer  his  congratulations,  the 
Empress,  in  great  delight,  repeated  over  and  over  again 
that  she  owed  the  victory  to  him  as  much  as  to  the 
Marshal  himself ;  and  two  hours  later  she  sent  him  by 
Count  Kaunitz  her  own  portrait  set  in  diamonds.  "I," 
said  the  Minister,  "  who  believed  you  to  be  a  mass  of 
antiquated  prejudices,  I  am  indeed  undeceived."  1 

The  share  that  Count  de  Broglie  had  had  in  this 
success  was  not  unknown  throughout  Germany,  and  the 
fame  of  it  speedily  reached  Poland.  "  He  has  been 
conquered,  then,"  wrote  M.  Durand,  "  this  prince  who 
has  been  rash  enough  to  fight  against  the  greatest 
Powers  in  Europe,  and  who,  through  well-merited  re- 
verses, is  about  to  experience  all  the  horrors  of  war  in 
his  turn.  It  is  well  that  so  stern  a  king,  and  of  so 
strange  a  temper,  should  not  be  in  a  position  to  give 
laws  to  Europe.    I  rejoice  at  the  satisfactory  and  happy 

1  Count  de  Broglie  to  M.  Durand,  29th  June  and  4th  July,  1757. 
(Correspondance  Officielle  :  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.) 
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results  of  the  events  which  have  just  taken  place,  and 
I  am  also  glad  to  learn  the  share  that  your  Excel- 
lency has  had  in  them.  We  hear  from  the  provinces 
that  the  activity  of  the  Court  of  Vienna  in  repairing 
its  losses  and  in  repulsing  its  enemy  at  the  moment 
when  all  was  despaired  of,  is  to  be  attributed  to  you, 
and  this  is  a  fact  which  will  go  down  to  posterity/' 
The  same  post  brought  a  letter  from  Warsaw  to  the 
Count,  from  his  old  friend  Branicki,  the  Grand  General. 
Taking  the  opportunity  of  De  Broglie's  presence  at 
Vienna  to  urge  the  claim  to  the  Collar  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  which  he  believed  himself  to  possess,  Branicki 
added,  "  beg  you  to  grant  me  your  advocacy,  which 
will  be  very  powerful,  seeing  that  to  your  Excellency 
is  due  the  happy  change  in  the  affairs  of  the  Empress- 
Queen  ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  general  admiration  for 
your  Excellency  has  reached  the  highest  degree."  1 

This  letter  chimed  in  with  the  ideas  of  the  Count, 
for  in  reality  he  had  not  taken  so  much  trouble 
and  profited  so  readily  by  the  momentary  credit  which 
he  had  gained,  without  the  design  of  obtaining  from 
Austria  something  more  and  better  for  the  Poles  than 
decorations  to  be  worn  round  the  necks  of  their  great 
nobles.  He  desired  to  secure,  if  possible,  a  little  con- 
sideration for  their  independence  and  their  dignity ; 
but  no  sooner  did  he  attempt  to  introduce  this  subject, 
either  with  the  Empress  or  the  Minister,  no  sooner  did 
he  urge  the  necessity  of  impressing  upon  the  Court  of 

1  M.  Durand  to  Count  de  Broglie,  29th  June  and  4th  July,  1757. 
(Correspondance  Officielle  :  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.) 
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Prussia  that  the  inevitable  hardships  of  the  passage  of  a 
campaigning  army  through  Poland  should  be  alleviated, 
than  he  perceived,  by  the  coldness  and  the  reticence  with 
which  his  overtures  were  treated,  by  the  efforts  to  turn 
the  conversation — in  a  word,  the  ill-humour  which 
replaced  smiles  upon  faces  radiant  with  graciousness 
a  moment  before — that  a  resolution  to  disregard  his 
advice  had  been  formed.  The  Empress  and  her  Minister 
would  not  make  themselves  unpleasant  at  St.  Petersburg 
for  the  sake  of  such  feeble  allies  as  the  Poles,  and  the 
Count  perceived  that  all  the  gratitude  professed  towards 
himself  could  not  overcome  their  would-be  profound 
calculations  of  policy.  This  discovery,  although  he 
had  perhaps  anticipated  it,  threw  him  back  into  the 
low  spirits  from  which  the  stir  and  success  of  the 
military  operations  had  roused  him.  This  is  evident 
from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  King  on  the  30th 
of  June,  just  before  he  left  Vienna.  "  Although  I  have 
been  overwhelmed  with  kindness  by  their  Imperial 
Majesties  and  their  Ministers,  I  must  nevertheless  say 
that  infinite  difficulties  in  affairs  have  beset  me  here, 
and  that  they  are  multiplied  by  what  I  must  call  the 
coldness  of  the  Ministers,  and  their  little  zeal.  Their 
despondency  in  adversity  and  their  arrogance  in  pros- 
perity are  equal,  and,  as  I  have  seen  them  in  a  very 
short  time  in  both  these  moods,  I  am  able  to  judge 
of  the  course  which  the  Ministers  of  so  important  an 
ally  as  your  Majesty  will  have  to  pursue  here. 

"  I  have  thought  it  right/'  he  adds,  "  to  make  these 
observations,  so  that  your  Majesty  may  not  think  that 
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the  flattery  I  have  received  here  has  caused  me  to 
discard  my  former  views  respecting  the  Court  of 
Vienna.  The  gratitude  I  feel  as  a  private  individual, 
does  not  prevent  me  from  recognising  that  while  the 
Empress  is  aided  with  the  generosity  and  the  mag- 
nificence which  befit  so  great  a  monarch  as  your 
Majesty,  it  is  essential  that  the  House  of  Austria 
should  not,  by  means  of  the  final  arrangements,  be 
placed  in  a  position  to  forget  that  gratitude  which  is 
due  to  you,  nor  to  make  a  dangerous  use  for  itself  and 
its  allies  of  its  augmentation  of  power."1 

The  impression  produced  by  the  favour  with  which 
he  was  regarded  by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  was 
unimpaired  when  the  Count  at  length  returned  to 
Warsaw,  towards  the  middle  of  July,  1757.  He  had 
been  long  expected  there,  and  impatience  for  his  return 
had  reached  its  height  among  the  Poles  belonging  to 
the  national  party.  He  had  scarcely  arrived,  before  his 
house  was  filled  with  all  his  old  friends,  who  came  to 
tell  him,  some  with  despair  and  others  with  rage,  of 
the  deplorable  state  to  which  their  country  was  reduced 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Eussian  troops,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  King  Augustus  and  Count  Briihl.  Nothing 
would  have  been  easier,  they  said,  than  for  the 
cowardly  Sovereign  and  his  Minister  to  have  taken 
advantage,  six  months  before,  of  the  indignation  that 
had  been  aroused  by  the  perfidy  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
so  as  to  gather  brave  and  trustworthy  men  of  all  parties 

1  Count  de  Broglie  to  the  King,  30th  June,  1757.  (Oorrespondance 
Secrete  :  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.) 
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around  them.  The  national  enthusiasm  had  been 
awakened  by  the  spectacle  of  the  elected  of  the  nation 
arriving  in  Poland  as  a  fugitive  from  a  conflict  with 
treachery,  in  which  his  share  had  not  been  inglorious. 
If  Augustus  had  then  thrown  himself  boldly  into  the 
arms  of  Poland,  100,000  swords  would  have  been  drawn 
for  him ;  all  Poland  would  have  made  a  rampart  of  its 
body,  and  this  levee  en  masse  of  a  military  people  would 
have  been  a  greater  succour  for  Europe  and  a  greater 
danger  for  Frederick  than  the  tardy  support  of  the 
undisciplined  army  of  Elizabeth.  Instead  of  abandon- 
ing himself  to  the  national  impulse,  Augustus  had 
checked,  chilled,  and  discouraged  it.  The  artificial 
energy  with  which  Count  de  Broglie  had  inspired 
him  for  the  moment,  flagged  and  expired,  and  the 
King,  more  afraid  of  his  turbulent  subjects  than  of  his 
enemies,  had  again  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  the  Eussian 
Minister,  and  of  the  Eussian  party,  and  would  have  no 
aid  except  that  of  the  foreigner.  Thenceforth,  the  envoy 
of  Elizabeth  and  the  nobles  of  her  faction  reigned  at 
Court.  The  first  division  of  the  Eussian  troops  had 
already  passed  the  frontier,  and  by  the  intentional  slow- 
ness of  their  movements,  their  overbearing  demeanour 
and  language,  and  the  ill-treatment  of  every  sort  which 
they  inflicted  on  the  population,  it  was  evident  that  they 
were  much  more  engaged  with  the  road  they  were 
taking  than  the  object  they  were  pursuing,  much  more 
anxious  to  establish  themselves  in  Poland  than  to 
measure  their  strength  with  Frederick  on  the  plains 
of  Germany.  The  pretended  passage  was  only  an 
p 
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anticipated  conquest.  Such  was  the  extremity  in 
which  Poland  was  placed,  such  was  the  abyss  on  whose 
brink  she  stood,  stretching  out  her  arms  to  the  Am- 
bassador of  France.  If  France  would,  she  could  save 
Poland  by  her  own  single  arm.  With  100,000  men 
in  Germany  and  the  name  of  Prance,  a  high  tone 
might  be  taken  as  of  right,  and  old  friends  defended 
against  the  doubtful  allies  of  yesterday. 

If  Count  de  Broglie  had  been  the  master  of  French 
policy,  the  appeal  would,  as  we  know,  have  met 
with  an  instant  response.  He  had  his  plan  ready 
for  combining  the  old  duties  of  France  with  her  new 
interests.  To  detach  King  Augustus  from  the  Eussian 
alliance  by  promising  him  his  part  in  the  spoils  of 
Frederick;  to  obtain  at  that  price  his  eventual  renuncia- 
tion of  the  electoral  crown  of  Poland,  to  be  exchanged 
against  the  promise  of  an  hereditary  crown  in  Germany, 
and  thus  to  reanimate  the  National  Polish  party  by  the 
hope  of  a  speedy  elevation  of  one  of  its  members  to 
the  vacant  throne ;  then,  when  Poland  and  Saxony  were 
re-united  under  the  protection  of  France,  to  speak  firmly 
to  Eussia,  and  refuse  to  admit  her  into  the  European 
alliance  except  on  condition  that  she  should  keep  her 
place  there,  and  be  satisfied  with  a  secondary  role, — 
such  was  the  line  of  conduct  he  had  more  than  once 
proposed,  both  officially  and  secretly,  to  his  Government. 
Neither  the  King,  nor  the  Minister,  neither  secret 
counsellor  nor  any  other,  had  made  him  a  formal 
answer,  or  accorded  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  atten- 
tion.   He  was  not  discouraged,  however  ;  he  was  in  the 
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habit  of  acting  alone,  and  according  to  his  own  ideas, 
and  honour  forbade  him  to  allow  his  faithful  friends  to 
perish  under  his  eyes.  He  set  to  work  as  if  he  actually 
possessed  all  those  means  of  action  which  were  refused 
to  him. 

Unhesitatingly,  he  put  himself  forward  as  the  patron 
of  all  Poles  who  suffered  injury  by  the  Russian  invasion, 
and  the  appointed  redressor  of  their  wrongs.  Did  any 
one  complain  of  a  field  ravaged,  a  house  pillaged,  a 
cellar  broken  into,  a  war  contribution  unjustly  levied, 
his  statement  was  not  only  received  but  invited  by  the 
French  Embassy,  and  no  sooner  was  it  taken  than  the 
Ambassador  would  transmit  it  to  Count  Bruhl  on  one 
side,  to  the  Russian  Minister  at  Dresden  on  the  other, 
with  a  haughty  demand  that  justice  should  be  done  in 
the  matter.  This  attitude,  very  different  from  the  con- 
ciliatory and  almost  complaisant  terms  on  which  the 
French  Cabinet  stood  at  the  same  time  with  St.  Peters- 
burg, threw  the  ruling  faction  into  some  confusion  at 
first.  Count  de  Broglie  had  so  often  been  known  to  act 
without  the  orders  of  his  Court,  and  not  only  to  escape 
repudiation,  but  to  succeed  in  what  he  had  undertaken; 
the  imperious  vehemence  of  his  character  was  so 
thoroughly  recognised,  that  no  one  ventured  to  reply  to 
him.  The  Russian  Minister  did,  however,  summon  up 
courage  to  say  to  him  sharply,  on  one  occasion,  that  his 
Sovereign  could  not  consent  to  allow  the  King  of  France 
to  assume  the  character  of  a  mediator  between  her  and 
the  Poles.  "  It  was  not  with  reasons  that  he  answered 
me,"  wrote  Count  de  Broglie,  "  but  with  disjointed  sen- 
p  2 
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fences,  which  proved  his  embarrassment  and  impatience. 
He  could  not  help  telling  me  that  my  intervention  in 
favour  of  the  Poles  produced  an  effect  contrary  to  that 
which  I  expected ;  and,  in  order  to  prove  to  me  that 
France  has  no  grounds  for  interfering  in  the  disputes 
between  Russia  and  Poland,  he  said  that  his  Court  had 
never  busied  itself  with  any  which  might  exist  between 
France  and  Switzerland.  At  last  he  gave  utterance  to 
some  very  uncalled-for  observations,  to  which  he  added 
rudeness.  .  .  The  result  of  our  conversation  is  that, 
so  long  as  the  King's  Ministers  maintain  relations  with 
the  Poles,  and  do  not  totally  abandon  their  interests, 
Russia  will  believe  that  we  entirely  fail  her.  If  he 
did  not  say  this  in  so  many  words,  he  said  what  was  equi- 
valent to  it  several  times/' 1  Count  Briihl  was  not  quite 
so  plain  spoken,  but  he  also  allowed  the  French  Am- 
bassador to  perceive  that  he  annoyed  him  excessively 
by  personifying  the  discontent  of  the  Poles,  and  thus 
disturbing  a  friendship  with  a  powerful  neighbour  which 
was  at  once  convenient  to  his  Sovereign  and  advantageous 
to  the  Minister  himself. 

It  was  essential  that  it  should  be  ascertained  to  what 
extent  Count  de  Broglie  faithfully  represented  the  in- 
tentions of  his  Government,  and,  consequently,  to  what 
extent  he  might  be  allowed  to  go  on  talking  without 
being  attended  to.  A  natural  opportunity  of  clearing 
up  this  question  presented  itself  when,  just  as  Count  de 

1  Count  de  Broglie  to  the  Abbe  de  Bernis,  2nd  and  11th  October  and 
1st  November,  1757.  (Oorrespondance  Officielle :  Ministere  des  Affaires 
Etrangeres .) 
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Broglie  was  pressing  his  demands  most  urgently,  the 
Chevalier  Douglas,  French  Envoy  to  St.  Petersburg, 
arrived  at  Dresden  on  a  visit.  He  was  returning  from 
Russia,  having  given  up  his  provisional  post  to  the 
Ambassador,  the  Marquis  de  l'Hopital.  Douglas,  as 
I  have  already  said,  was  full  of  the  Russian  alliance, 
which  he  regarded  as  his  own  doing ;  and  he  was  ready 
to  state  in  his  conversations  with  every  one  who  came 
in  his  way,  that  in  his  opinion  that  precious  acquisition 
ought  to  replace  all  the  former  traditions  of  French 
policy,  and  especially  that  Turkey  and  Poland  ought 
to  be  sacrificed  to  it  without  scruple.  Count  de  Broglie 
could  hardly  restrain  his  impatience  on  hearing  him 
propound  these  fine  notions  in  the  ministerial  salons. 
"And  how,"  he  asked  him  one  day,  losing  his  sang 
froid  for  a  moment,  "  do  you  propose  to  make  sure  that 
this  alliance  will  never  fail  us  ?  "  "Very  easily,"  said 
the  other,  in  a  tone  of  sublime  disdain ;  "we  shall  pro- 
vide for  that  by  enlightening  this  still  barbarous  nation, 
by  subjugating  it  through  the  medium  of  civilisation 
and  elegance,  by  giving  it  a  taste  for  our  customs,  and 
by  the  luxury  which  we  shall  introduce  into  it."  Pro- 
voked beyond  measure  by  this  talk,  half  philosophy, 
half  fashionable  jargon,  Count  de  Broglie  commented 
upon  it  in  his  confidential  despatch,  in  the  following 
sensible  reflection — "  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
manner  of  attaching  a  Power  is  in  conformity  with 
the  dignity  of  the  King,  but  would  not  the  shortest 
way  be  to  leave  the  Power  in  question  to  its  present 
insignificance  ?  " 
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The  Chevalier  Douglas  was  naturally  the  medium 
through  which  the  Saxon  favourite  transmitted  to 
Paris  his  complaints  of  Count  de  Broglie's  troublesome 
meddling.  Douglas  found  it  all  the  more  easy  to  get  a 
hearing  for  his  grievances,  that  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  to  whom  he  carried  them  was  no  longer  M.  de 
Rouille,  a  kindly  appreciator  of  Count  de  Broglie,  but 
the  fortunate  Bernis,  a  rival  ^  in  political  life  and  Court 
favour,  who  had  reached  the  summit  of  the  State  by 
a  recent  appointment,  and  was  now  at  the  helm  of  the 
whole  of  French  policy. 

Little  sympathy  could  exist  between  Count  de 
Broglie  and  the  Abbe  de  Bernis,  for  never,  I  suppose, 
were  two  men  thrown  together  by  chance  who  were 
less  calculated  to  agree.  They  were  different,  almost 
opposed,  in  every  respect ;  in  origin,  social  rank, 
early  education  and  habits,  turn  of  mind,  sentiments, 
qualities,  and  defects.  Of  that  ardent  personal  and 
political  ambition  which  had  been  bred  in  De  Broglie 
by  the  alternate  life  of  courts  and  camps,  not  a  spark 
had  been  kindled  in  the  Abbe,  who  was  a  younger  son  of 
a  provincial  family.  An  easy-going  but  decorous  priest, 
a  pleasing  poet,  not  very  industrious  in  affairs,  and  the 
most  agreeable  of  boon  companions, — such  was  the 
master  of  France  at  the  conjuncture  with  which  we  are 
dealing.  One  day,  no  doubt,  the  hitherto  unpublished 
"  Souvenirs  "  of  the  Abbe  de  Bernis  will  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  public,  who  have  a  right  to  them, 
and  we  entreat  the  descendants  of  his  family  who  have 
them  in  their  custody  not  to  keep  us  too  long  waiting 
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for  such,  a  pleasure.  When  it  comes,  we  shall  perceive 
that  although  history  has  expressed  some  surprise  at 
finding  the  amiable  Abbe  at  the  head  of  French  politics, 
in  one  of  the  gravest  crises  through  which  Europe  has 
ever  passed,  nobody  was  more  surprised  than  himself. 

Before  he  was  forty  years  old  he  had  attained  the 
height  of  his  pretensions  to  fame  by  entering  the 
Academy  without  difficulty.  If  fortune  could  but  have 
given  him  in  addition  a  fat  living,  or  a  canonry  which 
did  not  imply  residence,  and  permitted  him  to  end  his 
days  peacefully,  undisturbed  by  anxiety  for  his  old  age, 
between  the  "  levers  "  of  Versailles,  and  the  excellent 
suppers  of  Paris,  his  desires  would  have  been  fully  satis- 
fied. This  was  all  he  had  come  to  Court  to  look  for.  He 
asked  nothing  more — not  of  the  King,  whom  his  humble 
position  as  a  mere  abbe  forbade  him  to  approach — but 
of  the  royal  mistresses.  He  carefully  counted  on  his 
fingers  the  always  mysterious  number  of  those  person- 
ages, and,  step  by  step,  he  followed  their  often 
unperceived  succession;  skilfully  contriving  to  be  the 
first  to  greet  them  on  their  appearance,  and  having 
the  good  taste  not  to  turn  his  back  on  them  in  their 
disgrace.  An  accident  had  made  him  a  friend  of  the 
Poisson  family,  the  first  among  the  bourgeoisie  which, 
contrary  to  all  tradition,  furnished  an  occupant  for  the 
post  until  then  exclusively  reserved  for  the  daughters 
of  the  nobility;  he  had  seen  the  beauty  of  Madame 
d'Etiolles  unfold  itself  under  the  wing  of  Madame 
Poisson.  When  unhoped-for  greatness  had  become 
the  guerdon  of  that  loveliness,  the  new  Marquise  de 
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Pompadour  looked  around  her  for  a  guide  who  could 
sustain  her  steps  upon  the  slippery  ground  of  the 
Court ;  but  neither  friend  nor  relative  met  her  gaze. 
Then  she  bethought  herself  of  the  Abbe  de  Bernis,  and 
officially  proposed  to  him  that  he  should  act  as  a  mentor 
to  her  in  the  exercise  of  her  power.  He  relates  how 
he  debated  with  himself  whether  his  sacred  character 
would  admit  of  his  directing  the  dispensation  of  favours 
whose  origin  he  could  neither  approve  nor  ignore. 
Having,  however,  settled  the  case  of  conscience,  the  man 
of  honour  kept  his  engagement  as  scrupulously,  as  the 
priest  had  contracted  it  readily. 

That  an  ambassadorship,  or  even  a  place  in  the 
Ministry  itself,  might  be  bestowed  as  a  reward  upon 
the  recognised  counsellor  of  a  royal  favourite  was 
possible,  and  although  Bernis  did  not  precisely  desire 
such  lofty  posts,  he  probably  prepared  for  one  of 
them  without  apprehension ;  thinking  that  he  should 
get  on  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  any  one  else,  con- 
sidering the  general  mediocrity  of  that  society  of 
which  he  formed  a  part ;  and  whose  members  neither 
shone  in  talent  nor  abounded  in  virtue.  Bapidity 
and  clearness  of  perception,  perfect  savoir-vivre,  quiet 
elegance  of  manner,  and  imperturbable  self-possession — 
all  qualities  with  which  Bernis  knew  himself  to  be  en- 
dowed to  a  very  high  degree — have  often  stood  in  the 
place  of  thorough  education  to  a  diplomatist.  With- 
out an  excess  of  vanity  he  might  fairly  think  that  he 
would  become  the  scarlet  birretta  and  the  easy-chair 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  quite  as  well  as  an  old 
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pedagogue  like  Fleury.  Unhappily,  however,  when 
his  turn  came  to  be  Prime  Minister,  in  order  to  be 
afterwards  Cardinal,  it  was  not  Fleury,  but  Eichelieu, 
whom  fortune,  with  unexpected  irony,  called  on  him  to 
replace.  It  would  have  required  Richelieu  himself  to 
get  honourably  out  of  the  position  that  had  just  been 
created  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles ;  that  is  to  say,  to 
modify  the  very  basis  of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia, 
without  destroying  it.  To  shore  up  the  foundations  of 
the  European  equilibrium  the  same  powerful  hand  that 
had  laid  them  a  hundred  years  before  would  have  been 
needed.  The  successor  of  the  great  'Cardinal  ought  to 
have  inherited  some  of  his  genius  ere  he  permitted  him- 
self, not,  indeed,  to  tear  up  his  "will,"  but  even  to  erase 
a  few  lines  of  it,  and  to  substitute  the  name  of  Austria 
for  that  of  Prussia.  Political  ability  alone  would  not 
have  sufficed  to  conduct  such  an  enterprise  to  a  suc- 
cessful end,  to  inflect  the  very  axis  of  French  policy 
without  breaking  it,  for  no  great  territorial  or  diplo- 
matic revolutions  have  ever  been  effected  without  being 
assisted  by  some  brilliant  feat  of  arms ;  or  lighted  up 
by  a  ray  of  glory.  To  this  task  there  should  have 
been  brought,  not,  indeed,  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  war,  but  some  of  those  revelations  which  come 
to  genius  on  every  subject,  and  which  came  to  Eichelieu, 
when,  with  the  foresight  of  a  general  and  a  politician  in 
one,  he  hurled  the  French  army  across  the  fire  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  Cn  such  a  combination  of  qualities 
Bernis  ought  to  have  been  able  to  draw,  when  having, 
first,  to  conclude,  and  then  to  execute  the  Treaty  of 
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Versailles,  lie  was  called  upon  to  improvise  a  new 
system  of  alliances  for  France  without  ever  having 
thought  of  the  matter.  In  justice  to  him  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  he  was  from  the  first  moment 
appalled  at  the  weight  of  his  task,  and  overwhelmed 
with  the  sense  of  his  own  insufficiency.  His  "  Souve- 
nirs" are  full  of  avowals  and  lamentations  on  these 
points.  I  am  not  sure,  indeed,  whether,  with  the 
modesty  and  good  taste  that  were  natural  to  him, 
and  his  droll  turn  of  mind,  he  did  not  occasionally  find 
himself  laughing  when  he  compared  his  own  turned-up 
nose  and  funny  profile  with  the  stern  features  of  his 
formidable  predecessor.  The  contrast  was  a  strange  one, 
and  Destiny,  more  daring  in  its  comic  effects  than  any 
writer  of  romance,  had  taken  care  to  complete  it  by 
attiring  both  Eichelieu  and  Bernis  in  the  priest's 
soutane  and  the  cardinal's  hat. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  vast  task 
in  which  Bernis  failed  would  have  been  accomplished 
by  Count  de  Broglie ;  but  the  latter  was  not  of 
that  opinion.  He  understood  the  formidable  conditions 
of  the  problem,  which  is,  I  acknowledge,  by  no  means 
the  same  thing  as  knowing  how  to  fulfil  them.  He 
had  a  military  and  diplomatic  solution  ready  for  every 
difficulty,  and  he  longed  to  be  put  to  the  test  under 
which  Bernis  was  breaking  down.  Between  the  First 
Minister,  who  was  driven  to  despair  by  the  greatness  of 
his  role,  and  whose  only  desire  was  to  reduce  it,  and 
the  fiery-spirited  agent  who  was  quivering  with 
impatience  within  the  narrow  limits  to  which  his 
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action  was  restricted,  no  mutual  understanding  could 
exist. 

The  complaints  with  which  the  Chevalier  Douglas 
was  laden  found  a  ready  hearing,  therefore,  from  the 
new  Minister;  but,  besides  that  the  Abbe  de  Bernis 
was  naturally  good-tempered  and  the  pink  of  politeness, 
Count  de  Broglie  had  gained  a  reputation  for  courage 
and  capacity  during  the  preceding  year,  which  did 
not  allow  of  his  being  treated  after  a  high-handed 
fashion.  A  vague  suspicion  that  he  had  some  private 
relations  with  the  King  was  also  entertained  at  Court ; 
and  this  was  quite  enough  to  make  the  Minister,  although 
he  might  watch  him  with  additional  jealousy  in  conse- 
quence, exceedingly  careful  to  observe  the  utmost  suavity 
in  the  manner  of  dealing  with  him. 

The  first  observations  addressed  by  the  Minister  to 
the  Count  were,  therefore,  very  mild,  and  in  the  tone  of 
friendly  advice  rather  than  that  of  reprimand.  He 
was  softly  reproached  with  not  having  managed  Count 
Bruhl  dexterously,  and  with  having  forgotten  in  his 
mode  of  speaking  of  Russia  that  the  Imperial  Court 
was  thenceforth  the  ally  of  France.  "  As  we  cannot 
have,"  so  ran  the  remonstrances,  "  any  other  Minister 
except  Count  Briihi  to  deal  with,  is  it  wise  to  irritate 
him  and  so  induce  him  to  defer,  in  order  to  avenge 
himself,  those  resolutions  which  ought  to  be  taken  in 
concert,  and  to  inspire  the  King  his  master  with 
sentiments  which  may  produce  ill  effects  ?  By  doing 
so  you  expose  yourself  to  negotiate  with  him  in  a 
manner  which  is  embarrassing  and  inconvenient  for 
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the  service  of  the  King.  You  are  not  ignorant," 
added  the  Minister,  with  real  or  affected  goodwill, 
"  that  many  people  have  believed,  and  still  believe 
you  to  be  opposed  to  the  existing  policy.  I  will 
not  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  that  policy,  which 
is  not  known  in  its  entirety,  and  on  which  only 
conjectures  can  be  formed ;  but  you  are  too  good  a 
servant  of  the  King  not  to  follow  it  out,  since  His 
Majesty  has  thought  proper  to  adopt  it ;  of  this  you 
have  given  proof  in  all  your  letters,  and  especially 
by  your  conduct  in  Saxony  and  at  Vienna.  No  one 
could  exhibit  closer  application  than  you  have  shown 
in  watching  over  all  proceedings  in  which  the  service 
of  the  King  is  concerned,  nor  greater  sagacity  in 
discovering  that  which  it  is  important  to  know,  or  at 
least,  in  putting  us  on  the  track  of  that  which  there 
is  an  intention  to  hide.  The  Council  does  you  full 
justice  on  this  point,  but  cannot  refrain  from  desiring 
a  little  less  vivacity  on  your  part  towards  a  Minister 
who  stands  high  in  the  favour  of  his  master.  As  for 
Eussia,  his  Majesty  has  not  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Empress  in  order  that  he  should  act  on  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  pursued  prior  to.  that  alliance.  The 
allies  have  a  common  interest;  their  measures  ought 
also  to  be  common.  When  the  Poles  make  complaints 
of  a  nature  to  which  you  may  listen  according  to 
established  principles,  then  the  King's  Minister  ought 
to  convey  them  to  the  Eussian  Minister,  not  as  an 
avenger,  but  as  a  conciliator.  .  .  .  You  will  con- 
sider, no  doubt,  that  the  part  prescribed  for  you  to 
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play  is  a  very  passive  one  at  such  a  moment,  but,  as 
everything  that  is  included  in  the  different  branches  of 
the  system  has  been  foreseen,  his  Majesty's  Council  only 
require  to  be  made  acquainted  with  facts,  in  order  to 
rule  themselves  in  consequence ;  adopting  your  reflec- 
tions when,  with  their  knowledge  of  the  whole,  they 
shall  consider  that  it  will  be  well  to  do  so,  and  trans- 
mitting to  you  the  commands  of  his  Majesty,  to  whom 
a  party  in  Poland  is  necessary,  whatever  may  occur."  1 

Tercier,  in  his  capacity  as  First  Clerk,  had  to  send 
off — perhaps  to  draw  up — these  despatches,  and  he 
probably  took  care  to  soften  the  terms  of  them. 
Dreading  the  effect  of  such  reproaches  upon  the 
irascible  temper  of  the  Ambassador,  he  endeavoured  to 
mitigate  it  by  some  pacifying  words  of  his  own. 
"  Pray,"  he  wrote,  "  do  not  vex  yourself  about  the 
letters  you  will  receive  respecting  Count  Briihl  and 
the  Chevalier  Douglas.  The  Abbe  de  Bernis  could 
not  act  otherwise.  He  likes  and  esteems  you ;  you 
may  be  quite  certain  of  that.  Wait  for  circum- 
stances ;  they  may  change,  and  then  it  will  be  felt 
that  an  interest  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  matter  you 
have  in  hand ;  indeed,  that  is  felt  now,  but  the 
current  is  running  the  other  way.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that,  while  necessity  enforces  a  yielding  to  this 
current,  it  is  seen  that  it  cannot  run  for  long,  and  that 
there  will  be  a  return  to  former  principles.  Then 

1  The  Abbe  de  Bernis  to  Count  de  Broglie,  14th  October  and  1st 
November,  1757.  (Correspondance  Officielle :  Ministere  des  Affaires 
Etrangeres.) 
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yours  will  have  their  due  force.  You  can  play  a  great 
part,  and  you  must  play  it.  Eule  your  conduct  ac- 
cording to  the  private  orders  of  the  King.  I  will 
endeavour  to  let  you  have  them  as  clearly  and  precisely 
as  possible,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  will  study  to  put 
nothing  in  the  ministerial  correspondence  which  shall 
contradict  the  commands  of  the  King,  so  that  you 
may  he  more  at  your  ease."  1 

This  was  saying  at  once  too  much  and  too  little; 
too  much  to  please  the  impetuous  Ambassador,  and 
too  little  to  restrain  him.    Count  de  Broglie  had  not 
the  least  confidence  (and  he  was  not  wrong)  in  the 
pretended  policy — so  profoundly  calculated  and  pru- 
dently concealed — with  which  the  Minister  required 
him  to  co-operate  without  understanding  it,  and  to 
which  he  was  to  subordinate  all  his  personal  views 
in  the  meantime.     Neither  did  he  believe  that  he 
should  receive  any  support  in  contending  with  the 
errors  or  the  nonentity  of  the  ministerial  policy,  from 
the  private  commands  of  the  King.     But,  while  he 
was  softly  reprimanded  on  the  one  hand,  and  timidly 
encouraged  on  the  other,  he  saw  no  reason  for  changing 
his  own  course ;  and,  persisting  in  his  resolution  to 
take  no  advice  but  his  own,  he  unhesitatingly  entered 
upon  a  most  difficult  and  delicate  negotiation,  in  which 
he  was  for  a  moment  on  the  point  of  succeeding.  The 
matter  in  question  was  no  less  than  to  get  the  Minister 
of   King  Augustus,  who  was   the   most  dangerous 

1  Tcrcier  to  Count  de  Broglie,  21st  October,  1757.  (Oorrespondance 
Secrete  :  Miuistere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.) 
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instrument  of  the  intimacy  between  Count  Briihl  and 
the  Eussian  Cabinet,  recalled  from  St.  Petersburg.  That 
Minister  bore  an  illustrious  name,  which  was  destined 
to  attain  a  fatal  celebrity  in  his  person,  before  he  be- 
queathed it  to  an  honourable  posterity  who  have 
rehabilitated  it  in  history.  The  young  "  stolnick " 
Stanislas  Augustus  Poniatowski  was  nephew  on  his 
mother's  side  to  the  Princes  Adam  and  Michael 
Czartoryski,  brother-in-law  to  the  Grand  General,  and 
already,  though  but  thirty  years  of  age,  in  possession 
of  a  European  reputation  of  a  certain  kind. 

The  character  of  this  sorry  personage,  who  had  his 
hey-day  of  renown,  has  been  more  than  once  depicted : 
by  Eulhiere,  with  nobleness  which  does  not  exclude 
dexterous  grace,  and  at  a  later  date  with  smart  vivacity 
by  M.  de  Saint  Priest.  I  can  best  picture  him  to  my- 
self, when,  looking  back  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
ago,  to  a  time  when  the  prejudices  of  aristocratic 
Europe  against  liberal  France  were  at  their  height, 
and  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  at  the  head  of  the 
crusade  of  the  old  regime  against  the  new,  I  recall 
the  strange  impression  made  upon  me  in  the  salons 
of  Paris  and  at  the  embassies,  by  the  young  Eussians 
who  mixed  with  society  there.  To  hear  them  talk, 
to  meet  them  at  the  theatres,  at  entertainments,  even 
in  the  galleries  of  the  legislative  assemblies,  one  would 
have  taken  them  for  Frenchmen  by  birth  as  well  as 
in  heart — Frenchmen  of  condition  and  of  the  best  so- 
ciety. The  imitation  was  perfect,  in  manners,  in  dress, 
in  accent,  and  in  conversation.    Their  clothes  were  of 
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the  latest  cut ;  they  knew  the  novel  of  the  day  by 
heart ;  they  discussed  contemporary  and  parliamentary 
politics  with  judicious  knowledge  of  persons  and  even 
of  principles.  The  words  "  progress  "  and  "  civili- 
sation "  were  perpetually  on  their  lips.  One  allowed 
oneself  to  be  surprised  into  talking  to  them  with  per- 
fect frankness,  just  as  if  one  stood  on  a  common  ground 
of  ideas,  sentiments,  or  interests  with  them.  Then, 
all  of  a  sudden,  a  word,  a  gesture,,  an  unguarded  in- 
flection of  the  voice,  revealed  that  an  inveterate  enemy 
of  France  was  speaking.  The  disappointment  was 
painful,  and  while  one  could  not  help  admiring  this 
exact  reproduction  of  foreign  and  even  detested  manners 
and  customs,  a  secret  repulsion  was  caused  by  that 
want  of  individuality  and  of  frankness,  of  character, 
and  of  vigour,  which  was  the  inevitable  condition  of 
so  much  facility  in  the  art  of  imitation. 

It  was  precisely  this  role  of  an  imitator  of  French 
manners  and  ideas,  that  he  might  be  the  more  effective 
enemy  of  France,  that  Stanislas  Augustus  Foniatowski 
played  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  a  hand- 
some young  man,  of  lofty  stature,  with  regular  features, 
somewhat  feeble  of  expression,  and  an  almost  royal 
bearing,  well  educated,  and  endowed  with  the  graceful 
flexibility  both  of  mind  and  body  that  belongs  to  the 
Slav  temperament.  A  sojourn  of  two  years  in  Faris, 
whither  his  ambitious  mother  had  early  sent  him 
to  "  form  himself,"  had  made  of  him  an  accom- 
plished cavalier  and  an  amiable  rake,  with  whom 
neither  Marshal  de  Eichelieu  nor  the  Duke  de  Lauzun 
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could  have  found  fault.  He  excelled  in  the  triple 
talent  of  the  French  courtier,  in  captivating  women, 
conducting  himself  with  eclat  in  affairs  of  honour,  and 
contracting  debts  without  paying  them;  but  in  ad- 
dition to  this  savoir-vivre  of  the  great  world,  Ponia- 
towski  achieved  the  very  highest  fashion,  by  adopting 
a  slight  tinge  of  the  new  philosophy.  On  all  occasions 
he  was  ready  with  quotations  from  Voltaire,  chiefly 
those  verses,  whose  sententious  form,  much  admired 
in  that  day,  appear  to  us  to  be  only  the  garb  of 
cold  commonplace.  A  few  sonorous  axioms  on  tolera- 
tion and  equality,  on  the  progress  of  intelligence, 
and  the  love  of  humanity,  with  some  scraps  of  decla- 
mation against  fanaticism,  made  a  name  for  him  among 
the  encyclopaedists.  He  shone  in  the  bourgeois  salon 
of  Madame  Greo&in,  where  the  new  "  doctors "  en- 
grossed all  the  conversation,  but  where  the  company, 
not  being  very  select,  thought  it  fine  to  philosophise 
in  company  with  a  young  noble.  The  old  lady  called 
him  her  child  and  her  pupil,  and  the  young  scamp 
put  this  maternal  relationship  to  the  proof  by  leaving 
her  his  bills  to  pay  and  his  creditors  to  appease,  when 
he  took  his  departure.  On  his  return  to  Poland  this 
sham  Frenchman,  who  could  talk  of  nothing  but  civili- 
sation, became  an  utterly  unscrupulous  tool  in  the 
hands  of  his  uncles  for  the  subjecting  of  Poland  to 
Eussian  rule. 

No  one  embraced  the  strange  design  of  reforming 
the  political  institutions  of  his  country  by  the  aid  of 
a  foreign  despot  more  warmly  than  did  he.  Those 
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institutions,  now  grown  old  and  out  of  date,  inspired 
him  with  nothing  but  contempt.  In  the  name  of 
the  abstract  rights  of  man  and  of  the  citizen,  he  was 
quite  ready  to  fling  away  the  ancient  Christian  and 
aristocratic  liberties  of  Poland. 

It  was  thus,  indeed,  that  almost  everywhere  in 
Europe,  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
those  new  principles  on  which  French  "  esprit "  plumed 
itself  were  artfully  used  against  the  dearest  interests 
of  our  policy.  It  was  a  well-nigh  universal  con- 
spiracy in  which  Frederick  took  the  lead;  and  after 
him  came  Catherine  and  Joseph  II.  Almost  all  the 
sovereigns  and  the  philosophers  joined  in  it,  tempted 
by  their  flattered  vanity  „  Monarchs  and  men  of  genius 
vied  with  each  other  for  leading  roles  in  that  tragi- 
comedy which  contributed  in  a  great  measure,  as  we 
shall  see,  to  the  fall  of  Poland,  and  led  to  the 
destruction  of  the  supremacy  of  France  in  Europe. 
Poniatowski  was  cast  for  a  brilliant  part  in  the  play — 
that  of  first  young  lover ! 

He  had  made  his  first  appearance  in  a  similar  cha- 
racter some  years  previously  at  St.  Petersburg,  whither 
he  had  gone  with  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  the 
English  Envoy,  who  had  a  great  friendship  for  him. 
Immediately  upon  his  arrival  he  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  wife  of  the  heir-apparent,  the  beau- 
tiful, afterwards  the  great,  Catherine  of  Anhalt,  who 
was  already  a  personage  of  importance  in  the  State, 
from  her  budding  genius,  her  approaching  greatness, 
and  the  stupidity  of  a  husband  who  obeyed  while  he 
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ill-treated  her.    The  title  of  "  Catherine's  lover  "  was 
an  almost  official  dignity,  since  the  Empress  Elizabeth 
had  herself  advised  her  niece  to  secure  the  succession 
of  the  Eomanofs  from  extinction  by  this  means  ;  and 
the  Grand  Duke,  degraded  as  well  as  debilitated  by 
debauchery,  was  a  consenting  party  to  the  arrangement. 
Poniatowski's  name  was  inscribed  as  the  second  or  third 
on  the  list  which  was  closed  only  by  the  death  of 
Catherine  at  the  end  of  the  century.     The  amorous 
princess  could  devise  no  better  means  of  keeping  him 
with  her  than  by  having  a  formal  request  that  he 
should  be  appointed  to  the  post  of  Saxon  Envoy  at 
the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.    King  Augustus  at  first  hesitated,  demurred, 
even  refused.    He  did  not  like  this  young  man,  this 
"  conceited  brat "  as  he  called  him ;  he  had  a  vague 
distrust  of  the  ambition  of  the  Czartoryski;  and,  be- 
sides,  he  was   afraid  of   annoying   France ;    but  in 
proportion  as  the  intimacy  between  his  Minister  and 
the  Eussian  Cabinet  increased  his  own  opposition  be- 
came feebler,  and  Catherine  pressed  her  request  more 
strongly.    Finally,  the  combination  of  policy  and  love 
overcame  every  obstacle,  and  made  Poniatowski  an 
ambassador. 

It  was  no  trifling  enterprise  to  procure  the  revoca- 
tion of  an  appointment  which  was  the  doing  of  two 
such  great  powers ;  nevertheless  Count  de  Broglie 
attempted  it.  He  regarded  the  accredited  presence  at 
St.  Petersburg  of  one  of  the  Eussian  faction  as  a  per- 
manent conspiracy  against  the  liberties  of  Poland,  and 
Q  2 
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while  lie  retained  a  breath  of  life  and  a  shadow  of 
authority,  he  could  not  lend  a  hand  to  that.    It  might 
be  said,  judging  from  the  very  hatred  with  which,  in 
his  correspondence,  he  honours  a  young  man  so  untried 
as  Poniatowski,  that  the  instinct  of  his  political  genius 
made  him  aware  that  in  this  stage  hero  there  was  suffi- 
cient feebleness  and  presumption  to  lead  a  country 
straight  to  its  ruin.     However  this  may  have  been, 
De  Broglie  very  skilfully  availed  himself,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  his  object,  of  an   error  in  conduct  which 
Poniatowski's  inexperience  had  imprudently  revealed. 
Although  he  was  the  Minister  of  a  Power  engaged 
in  a  conflict  with  the  Anglo -Prussian  allies,  Ponia- 
towski did  not  hesitate  to   proclaim   his  sympathy 
with  the  British  Cabinet  in  society  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  he  kept  up  a  regular  correspondence  with  Sir 
Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  which  was  evidently  not 
confined  to  the  effusions  of  friendship.     This  fact, 
which  almost  amounted  to  a  betrayal  of  State  secrets, 
was    cleverly  used    both   at  Dresden  and   at  Paris 
by  Count  de  Broglie,  and  confirmed  by  the  Marquis 
de  l'Hopital,  French  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  who 
also  regarded  the  presence  of  the  gallant  Ambassador 
as  suspicious  and  undesirable.    And  as,  at  the  same 
time,  the  Hereditary  Grand  Duke  of  Eussia  did  not 
conceal  his  admiration  of  Frederick,  and  played  at 
soldiers  all  day  in  imitation  of  him,  it  became  evident 
that  the  household  of  three,  of  which  Poniatowski 
was  the  ruling  spirit,  was  only  waiting  for  the  death 
of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  to  loose  Russia  from  the 
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bonds  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  The  danger  was 
so  strongly  insisted  upon  that  at  length  the  two 
Cabinets  were  roused,  Bernis  consented  to  exact,  and 
Bruhl  to  sign,  the  recall  of  Poniatowski. 

This  was  a  smart  rebuff  for  the  Eussian  party,  and 
a  triumph  which,  by  once  more  awakening  hope  in  the 
national  party,  re-established  the  tottering  credit  of 
Count  de  Broglie.  His  resolute  persistence  was  just 
about  to  be  rewarded ;  he  had  almost  succeeded  in 
dragging  his  Government  after  him  whether  they 
would  or  no,  when,  at  that  very  moment,  an  unforeseen 
disaster  occurred,  and  the  whole  of  France — her  Army, 
her  Cabinet,  and  her  Ambassadors — was  given  over  to 
the  derision  of  her  allies  and  her  enemies  alike.  On 
the  5th  of  November,  1757,  one  of  the  two  divisions 
of  the  French  army,  having  reached  the  far  interior 
of  Germany,  was  cut  to  pieces  by  Frederick  at  Eossbach, 
and  forced  to  retreat  in  disorder  towards  the  Ehine. 

Every  one  knows  the  history  of  that  sad  and 
famous  campaign  of  1757,  which  opened  so  brilliantly 
on  France,  but  closed  so  darkly ;  and  in  which 
Frederick,  single-handed,  on  the  brink  of  destruction, 
first  astonished  the  world  by  his  fortitude,  and  then 
crushed  his  adversaries  by  an  unexpected  stroke  of 
genius.  Every  one  knows  how  the  French  army,  which, 
after  its  victory  at  Halberstadt,  in  Westphalia,  under 
Marshal  d'Estrees,  had  Hanover  and  the  whole  English 
army  in  its  hands,  lost  the  fruit  of  its  triumph  by 
the  foolish  capitulation  of  Kloster  Seven,  to  which  the 
frivolous  Eichelieu  consented. 
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It  is  equally  well  known  that  a  second,  almost 
equally  grave,  error  ensued  upon  that  capital  one  ;  this 
was  the  division  of  the  army  into  two  corps.  One 
was  sent  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Soubise, 
to  join  the  Austrian  army  in  Thuringia,  and  thus 
indeed  Frederick  was  confronted  by  two  enemies 
instead  of  one ;  but  they  were  both  weak,  and  on  the 
field  of  battle  they  could  not  act  in  concert.  The 
disaster  of  Eossbach  was  the  result  of  this  succession 
of  blunders.  These  unfortunate  occurrences  are  related 
and  criticised  by  all  historians,  and  their  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  my  narrative  is  too  remote  to  admit  of  a 
further  discussion  of  them ;  but  their  consequences 
came  upon  Count  de  Broglie  and  the  French  party  in 
Poland  in  the  form  of  a  cruel  surprise. 

On  the  eve  of  Eossbach,  the  Ambassador  of  France 
at  Warsaw  could  speak  in  the  name  of  a  Government 
which,  although  vacillating  and  timid,  was  still  held 
to  be  very  powerful,  and  in  the  name  of  an  army 
of  unblemished  renown,  which  was  about,  it  was 
thought,  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  Continent  of  Europe 
at  a  blow.  Eussia,  on  the  contrary,  was  represented 
only  by  undisciplined,  ill-famed  troops,  more  eager  to 
pillage  their  allies  than  to  fight  their  enemies.  On  the 
morrow  all  was  changed.  There  was  no  longer  a 
French  army  on  the  borders  of  Saxony,  ready  to  punish 
Augustus  III.  for  the  hostile,  or  to  reward  him  for  the 
friendly  sentiments  which  he  might  testify  towards  the 
representative  of  France;  but  the  Eussian  army  was 
still  in  the  very  heart  of  Poland,  whose  part  in  the 
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anti-Eussian  coalition  was  increased  in  importance  by 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  three  allies  on  which  the 
strongest  reliance  had  been  placed  had  failed  in  hers. 

A  severe  domestic  affliction  increased  the  pain  of  this 
terrible  news  to  Count  de  Broglie.  His  elder  brother, 
the  Duke  de  Broglie,  who  was  in  command  of  one  of 
the  corps  of  the  army  of  Soubise,  distinguished  himself 
highly  on  that  disastrous  day,  but  he  paid  dearly  for  its 
glory,  for  his  younger  brother,  Revel,  a  young  man  of 
the  fairest  promise,  the  idol  of  his  family,  and  whose 
splendid  bravery  was  the  admiration  of  the  whole  army, 
fell  by  his  side.  The  Count  learned  at  one  and  the 
same  moment  the  misfortune  that  had  befallen  his 
country,  the  affliction  by  which  his  family  was  stricken, 
and  the  ruin  that  had  come  upon  his  own  diplomatic 
credit.  "  Ah,  what  a  blow  ! "  he  wrote  to  Tercier,  in 
a  fit  of  despair,  "  my  heart  is  broken  .  .  .  And  I 
venture  to  say  that  if  the  masters  did  but  know  their 
servants,  his  Majesty  would  have  as  much  to  regret  as 
all  our  family."1 

The  grief  of  Count  de  Broglie  was  prophetic. 
From  that  fatal  day  all  was  lost ;  every  hope  of  wrest- 
ing Poland  from  the  invading  sway  of  Russia  was 
thenceforth  a  chimera  to  which  he  himself  was  wrong- 
in  clinging,  as  he  did,  too  long.  In  the  first  place, 
Poniatowski,  whose  farewell  audience  was  already 
arranged,  withdrew  his  application  and  did  not  leave 
St.  Petersburg.     The  friendship  of  the  Saxon  Court 

1  Count  de  Broglie  to  Tercier,  19th  November,  1757.  (Correspondance 
Secrete  :  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.) 
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for  the  Cabinet  of  Elizabeth  knew  no  limits,  nor  did 
the  insolence  of  the  Muscovite  troops  in  those  provinces 
which  they  occupied.  Count  de  Broglie  was  received 
by  the  King  and  the  Minister  with  hardly  the  external 
forms  of  politeness,  his  demands  were  disregarded,  and 
even  unanswered;  his  friends — all  those  at  least  who  did 
not  forsake  him  of  their  own  accord  in  his  ill  fortune — 
fell  into  disfavour.  Between  himself  and  Count  Briihl 
there  was  nothing  thenceforth  but  a  series  of  vain  and 
useless  altercations,  without  any  other  result  than  the 
exhibition,  from  day  to  day,  of  the  discredit  of  France, 
and  the  mortification  of  her  Ambassador. 

Moreover,  this  attitude  of  mutual  recrimination  was, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  as  displeasing  at  Versailles 
as  it  was  dangerous  at  Warsaw.  It  suited  the  French 
Cabinet  to  sacrifice  Poland,  but  to  sacrifice  that  unhappy 
country,  since  it  could  no  longer  be  defended,  noiselessly; 
and,  so  to  speak,  without  either  making  or  letting  it 
cry.  This  was  conveyed  to  Count  de  Broglie  by  hints, 
which  he  declined  to  understand.  His  complaints,  his 
anger,  and  his  denunciations,  kept  the  Abbe  de  Bernis 
in  a  state  of  ever-increasing  irritation,  which  found 
utterance  in  reprimands,  uttered  in  a  tone  which 
soon  passed  from  displeasure  into  severity,  and  from 
severity  into  bitterness.  Instead  of  keeping  silence  and 
obeying,  the  Count  undertook  to  justify  himself,  but 
in  his  own  fashion,  that  is  to  say,  by  giving,  not  re- 
ceiving, the  lesson,  and  by  insisting  on  opening  the 
eyes  of  his  superior,  whether  he  would  or  not,  to  the 
ambitious  schemes  by  which  France  was  duped.  Bernis, 
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who  was  chiefly  desirous  of  keeping  his  eyes  shut,  could 
not  endure  the  light  let  in  upon  him  against  his  will. 
The  Count's  apology,  far  from  soothing  his  irritation, 
increased  it.  "  There  is  no  managing  your  nephew," 
said  he  to  the  Abbe  de  Broglie,  "  he  will  do  nothing 
in  politics  except  out  of  his  own  head ;  he  assumes  a 
legislative  tone  in  all  his  despatches,  and  in  his  pro- 
ceedings there  is  a  harshness  and  a  bitterness  which 
are  almost  fierce."  1 

A  last  resource  remained ;  that  of  appealing  to  the 
King  himself.  The  Count  resolved  to  resort  to  this 
supreme  intervention — although  he  had  no  great  con- 
fidence in  it,  having  more  than  once  had  experience 
of  its  weakness — for,  after  all,  what  was  the  good  of 
the  secret  diplomacy,  and  of  spending  money  to  keep  it 
up,  if  the  centre  of  its  strength,  the  nucleus  of  devoted 
friends,  which  it  was  the  single  aim  of  this  hidden  plan 
to  form,  were  to  be  destroyed,  and  this  time  hopelessly  ? 
Once  more  the  Count  tried  to  make  himself  heard, 
throwing  himself,  as  it  were,  at  the  feet  of  the  Sovereign 
in  person,  by  a  direct  letter  (as  he  had  been  authorised 
to  do  on  critical  occasions) ;  in  which,  endeavouring  to 
touch  him  on  all  his  sensitive  points  and  to  take  him  on 
his  weak  side,  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  Polish  inde- 
pendence with  the  eloquence  of  despair.  He  demon- 
strated by  conclusive  evidence  that  King  Augustus 
was  falling,  unresisting,  and  little  by  little,  into  the 

1  Count  de  Broglie  to  the  Abbe  de  Bernis,  21st  November,  1757. 
(Correspondance  Officielle.)  Count  de  Broglie  to  Tercier,  19th  November, 
1757.    (Correspondance  Secrete  :  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.) 
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condition  of  a  mere  vassal  of  Eussia,  and  that  on  the 
day  after  his  death,  his  son,  the  Electoral  Prince,  would 
be  ready  to  accept  the  already  degraded  crown  of  the 
Jagellons,  on  still  more  humble  conditions.  "Was  there 
no  means,  he  asked,  of  snatching  the  Saxon  monarch  out 
of  this  iron  hand  which  every  day  clutched  him  more 
closely  ?  It  was,  alas  !  too  late  to  talk  of  the  territorial 
compensations,  the  offer  of  which  he  had  formerly 
advised.  The  evil  fortune  of  France  had  closed  up  such 
perspectives ;  but  at  least  an  appeal  might  be  made  to 
his  royal  pride  by  endeavouring  to  reconcile  it  with 
his  paternal  affection.  Though  the  Electoral  Prince 
was  hateful  to  the  Poles  as  the  representative  of  a 
foreign  rule,  though  Prince  Charles,  another  of  the 
young  princes,  had  been  entirely  won  over  to  Eussia, 
by  being  led  to  hope  for  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Cour- 
land,  there  was  still  a  third,  Prince  Xavier,  whose 
disposition  was  amiable,  who  was  especially  beloved 
by  his  sister  the  Dauphin  ess,  and  who  was  in  favour 
with  the  Poles,  because  he  adopted  their  manners  and 
customs,  and  did  not  offend  their  prejudices.  "Why 
not  boldly  choose  this  Prince,"  said  the  Count,  "  desig- 
nate him  as  the  future  King  of  Poland,  and  group 
around  him  all  the  friends  of  France?  they  will  lend 
themselves  to  anything,  provided  the  Muscovite  yoke 
be  kept  far  from  them.  Thus  everything  would  be 
reconciled,  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Eepublic,  and 
the  legitimate  interests  of  the  reigning  house.  One 
word  would  suffice,  but  that  word  the  King  must  speak, 
for  Bernis  would  never  utter  it. 
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"  I  send  to  the  Abbe  de  Bernis,"  he  said,  in  con- 
clusion, "  more  than  a  hundred  pages  of  apology,  which, 
if  they  be  read  at  all,  will  probably  have  no  other 
effect  than  that  of  boring  the  Council.  I  have  no 
resource  now  except  the  justice  of  your  Majesty ; 
provided  I  am  certain  that  your  Majesty  is  satisfied 
with  my  zeal,  and  with  my  efforts,  I  have  nothing  left 
to  desire,  and,  as  to  the  reality  of  affairs,  I  throw  myself 
at  your  feet  to  entreat  your  Majesty  to  inform  me 
whether  your  ideas  relative  to  Poland  are  unchanged, 
and  whether  it  is  your  Majesty's  desire  that  the  Eoyal 
and  Electoral  Prince  of  Saxony  be  set  aside  from  the 
throne  of  Poland.  Whatever  may  be  the  daily  vexations 
I  have  to  endure,  I  will  bear  them  all  cheerfully,  if  I 
can  only  be  assured  that  my  services  are  the  least  in  the 
world  pleasing.  This  is  not  the  only  sacrifice  to  your 
Majest}r's  service  that  I  have  long  contemplated,  and  I 
should  envy  my  brother's  fate,  if  the  occasion  on  which 
his  blood  was  shed  had  been  one  that  was  useful  and 
glorious  to  the  service  of  your  Majesty." 

Ten  days  later,  he  again  wrote :  "I  most  humbly 
entreat  your  Majesty  to  remember,  that  in  the  secret 
instructions  which  were  conveyed  to  me  by  M.  Tercier, 
it  is  expressly  said  that  I  am  to  endeavour  to  reconcile 
the  consideration  with  which  your  Majesty  wishes  to 
treat  Eussia  under  present  circumstances,  with  those 
sentiments  which  you  have  always  entertained  towards 
Poland,  but  in  case  it  should  not  be  possible  to  combine 
the  two  things,  which  are  indeed  difficult  to  harmonise, 
your  Majesty  desired  that  the  interests  of  the  Poles 
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should  have  the  preference.    In  the  despatches  which 
issue  from  the  Council,  the  opposite  of  this  clause  in  my 
instructions  is  not  formally  enjoined,  hut  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  such  is  their  spirit.    Your  Majesty  may 
iudge  of  the  difficulty  in  which  this  places  me,  and  it 
must  go  on  increasing  day  by  day,  because  Eussia  and 
Count  Bruhl  are  making  great  strides  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  their  objects  under  shelter  of  that 
very  precaution  which  I  am  obliged  to  observe,  and 
which  becomes  greater  in  proportion  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  projects  of  the  other  Courts.    I  there- 
fore entreat  your  Majesty  to  come  to  my  assistance, 
by  letting  me  know  your  will  anew.     The  project 
which  I  have  been  following  out  secretly  for  five  years 
by  your  Majesty's  commands  is  not  my  own;  I  have 
^een  attached  to  it  because  it  appeared  to  me  to  be 
very  conducive  to  your  Majesty's  interests,  and  I  have 
striven  to  fulfil  your  intentions,  without  allowing  any 
other  consideration  to  weigh  with  me.     I  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  if  I  receive  your  Majesty's  commands 
to  that  effect,  although  I  feel  that  I  am  in  danger  of 
sinking  under  the  task.    I  know,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  it  would  be  much  to  my  personal  advantage  to 
devote  myself  solely  to  getting  on  well  with  Count  Bruhl, 
deserving,  by  this  means,  the  kindness  of  his  Polish 
Majesty,  and  securing  the  approbation  of  all  the  allied 
Courts,  which  would  contribute  not  a  little  to  procuring 
for  me  that  of  the  Minister.    I  am  quite  aware  that  by 
dwelling  only  on  the  difficulties  which  may  embarrass 
the  rest  of  the  system,  I  make  myself  disagreeable  ; 
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but  every  reflection  of  the  kind  gives  way  before 
the  obligation  that  I  am  under  to  speak  the  truth  to 
your  Majesty,  and  to  execute  your  commands  in 
spite  of  the  numerous  obstacles  which  I  may  have 
to  encounter.1  Provided  that  I  know  your  Majesty 
is  satisfied,  I  shall  be  well  recompensed  for  any  pains 
it  may  cost  me  to  surmount  them." 

The  whole  was  despatched  to  Tercier,  accompanied 
by  the  following  lines,  in  which  anger,  too  long  re- 
strained and  intensified  by  the  necessity  of  respect, 
broke  out.  "  If  no  means  be  found  of  settling  all 
this,  I  give  you  notice  beforehand  that  it  is  impos- 
sible I  can  hold  on  here ;  I  shall  be  of  no  use  in  the 
King's  business  ;  my  own  health  will  be  totally  ruined ; 
and  besides,  the  result  will  be  that  the  Ambassador  of 
his  Majesty  will  be  treated  with  contempt,  and  our 
master  himself  insulted  thereby.  All  that  I  ask  is  an 
order  either  to  maintain  things  in  the  manner  that  his 
Majesty  prescribed  to  me,  or  to  give  them  up :  pro- 
cure this  for  me,  for  the  "  mezzo  termine  "  is  no  longer 
possible."  2 

The  King  had,  probably,  no  great  liking  for  the  task 
of  answering  this  letter ;  he  did  answer  it,  however ;  but 
could  any  one  ever  guess  how  ?  Eluding  the  question 
that  was  put  to  him,  pretending  not  to  understand  it, 
he  took  good  care  to  afford  the  Count  neither  the 
precise  encouragement  nor  the  definite  instructions  for 

1  Count  de  Broglie  to  the  King,  21st  November  and  2nd  December, 
1757.    (Correspondance  Secrete  :  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.) 

2  Count  de  Broglie  to  Tercier,  2nd  and  20th  December,  1757.  (Corre- 
spondance Secrete  :  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.) 
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which  lie  asked,  but  confined  hinself  to  urging  him  to 
keep  his  friends  on  the  alert,  and  to  leave  the  Poles 
at  liberty  to  designate  the  future  candidate  for  the 
crown  of  Poland ;  after  which  he  new  off  at  a  tangent 
into  considerations  of  high  political  philosophy  on  the 
vices  of  the  Polish,  compared  with  those  of  the  British 
constitution.  Having  had  this  useful  dissertation 
written  out  in  cypher  as  if  it  treated  of  important 
State  secrets,  he  despatched  it  by  post  to  his  secret 
agent,  whose  embarrassment  and  impatience  it  must 
have  mightily  diminished !  At  the  precise  moment 
when  this  despatch  reached  him,  a  final  affront,  which 
filled  up  the  measure,  and  achieved  his  utter  defeat, 
hid  just  been  inflicted  upon  Count  de  Broglie  by  the 
Court  of  Saxony.  Certain  important  "starosties"  having 
become  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Queen  of  Poland — 
who  had  enjoyed  the  revenues  of  those  offices  for  her 
personal  expenses— a  distribution  of  them  among  the 
chiefs  of  the  Russian  faction  was  made  by  Count  Bruhl, 
to  the  careful  exclusion,  by  name,  of  all  those  persons 
whom  Count  de  Broglie  had  considered  it  within  his 
province  to  recommend  for  a  share  of  them.  The 
Grand  General,  in  particular,  who  had  selected  a  certain 
portion  of  the  rich  inheritance  for  himself,  was  ex- 
cluded without  a  word  of  excuse.  "  You  know  Poland 
too  well,"  wrote  Count  de  Broglie  to  Tercier,  "  not  to 
feel  the  importance  of  this."  And,  in  fact,  two  days 
afterwards,  the  Count  received  a  note  from  the  Grand 
General,  informing  him  that,  "seeing  clearly,  that 
henceforth  the  support  of  Prance  was  not  to  be  counted 
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on,  he  would  not  for  the  future  neglect  such  oppor- 
tunities as  might  be  offered  to  him  by  other  friends 
and  neighbours  (the  King  of  Prussia  apparently)  to 
reconquer  the  liberties  of  his  country."  Thus  was 
France  given  her  dismissal  by  her  friends  ! 

It  only  remained  for  Count  de  Broglie  to  request 
his  own  recall  from  his  Government.  This  he  did,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1758,  and  he  received  it 
from  the  Minister  by  return  of  post,  in  very  flat- 
tering terms,  it  is  true,  but  with  celerity  which  was 
hardly  so  gratifying. 

"  Here/'  wrote  the  worthy  Tercier,  on  forwarding 
him  his  permit  to  return  to  Paris,  "  is  the  permission  on 
which  you  wish  me  to  congratulate  you.  I  do  so  very 
sincerely,  since  you  desire  it,  and  because  I  shall  always 
interest  myself  strongly  in  obliging  you.  I  feel  be- 
sides that  you  require  to  change  the  air  for  awhile; 
that  of  the  country  in  which  you  are  is  so  frightfully 
cold.  But,  patience ;  the  seasons  succeed  one  another. 
Come  back  here  and  set  your  health  up,  and  after- 
wards return  to  make  a  King  of  Poland,  for  you  will 
yet  do  that,  if  you  choose,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties  and 
vexations." 1 

Was  it  the  optimism  of  the  honest  Tercier  that 
infected  his  correspondent  ?  or  was  it  rather  that  at 
the  moment  of  quitting  a  country  which  he  loved,  the 
stage  on  which  he  had  won  the  first  triumphs  of  his 
youth,  and  of  abandoning  the  task  that  had  cost  him 

1  M.  Tercier  to  Count  de  Broglie,  14th  January,  1758.  (Correspondance 
Secrete  :  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.) 
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seven  years  of  incessant  toil  and  vigilance,  inexpressible 
sorrow  took  possession  of  this  ardent  and  obstinate 
spirit  ?  I  know  not ;  but  it  is  the  fact  that  no  sooner 
had  the  Count  received  the  recall  which,  in  the  name 
of  his  wounded  dignity,  he  had  haughtily  requested, 
than  he  seemed  to  hesitate  about  making  use  of  it. 
He  put  off  his  departure  for  several  days,  then  for 
several  weeks.  He  did  all  he  could  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  his  absence  was  not  to  be  a  final  farewell, 
but  that  he  was  to  return  shortly.  Before  com- 
mencing his  journey  he  wrote  to  M.  Durand,  who 
remained  at  Warsaw  as  Eesident,  giving  him  earnest, 
almost  affecting,  instructions,  and  entreating  him  not 
to  throw  up  the  game,  but  to  preserve,  and  rally  round 
the  banners  of  France  those  few  friends  whom  mis- 
fortune had  not  entirely  disheartened. 

"  Have  a  little  patience,"  said  he  ;  "I  am  going  to 
Paris  to  prepare  materials  of  which  I  hope  we  shall 
be  able  to  make  use.  In  the  meantime  it  would  be 
well  that  you  should  prudently  encourage  the  hopes  of 
M.  Branicki.  Beg  of  him  to  consider  the  situation, 
which,  between  you  and  me,  is  unutterable.  It  would 
be  dangerous  to  depict  it  to  him  in  its  entirety,  but  by 
talking  in  a  general  way,  but  frankly  and  confidentially, 
you  may  make  him  understand  that  we  are  obliged 
to  bend  to  circumstances ;  that  there  are  moments 
when  it  is  impossible  even  for  the  most  powerful 
monarchy  to  resist  a  succession  of  adverse  events, 
and  that  at  such  times  palliative  remedies,  and  unre- 
laxed  attention  to  the  interests  of  friends,  are  regarded 
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as  real  services,  and  very  precious  marks  of  friendship. 
Such  is  the  canvas  upon  which,  while  waiting  for 
orders,  you  can  embroider  with  that  skill  and  dexterity 
with  which  your  zeal  will  inspire  you.  Say  many 
words  instead  of  things  to  your  friends,  and  always 
appear  to  wish  that  you  might  say  more.  Apprise 
them  in  great  confidence  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
every  despatch,  and  although  you  may  be  unable  to 
communicate  one  word  of  what  you  learn,  give  yourself 
the  credit,  and  the  appearuice  of  telling  them  every- 
thing. This  is  essential,  because  I  think  it  is  certain 
that  the  King  wants  to  go  on  with  this  business ;  and 
although  he  does  not  take  means  to  do  so,  we  must 
help  him  in  his  present  dilemma,  and  follow  out  his 
known  intentions,  although  they  be  not  entirely  mani- 
fest. In  short,  we  must  serve  the  King  disinterestedly, 
were  it  even  at  some  risk.  Operations  of  this  kind 
need  the  aid  of  brave  and  honest  men;  and  though  I 
do  not  say  that  even  being  so  we  shall  save  the  affair, 
we  must  do  our  duty."1 

"We  may  perhaps  smile  at  the  pertinacity  of  a  soli- 
tary man  in  pursuing  by  his  own  unassisted  strength, 
without  his  Government,  without  armies,  without 
instructions,  without  serious  hope  of  success,  a  line 
of  policy  which  had  been  betrayed  by  fortune  and 
deserted  by  its  natural  supporters.  The  contrast  of 
weakness  of  means  with  greatness  of  object  and  strength 
of  obstacles  always  presents  an  aspect  bordering  on  the 

1  Count  de  Broglie  to  M.  Durand,  27th  March,  1758.  (Correspondance 
Secrete  :  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.) 
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ridiculous,  and  Count  de  Broglie,  stretching  out  his 
feeble  arms  to  prevent  the  Eussian  Colossus  from 
casting  its  shadow  upon  Poland  in  advance  of  its 
substance,  is  a  spectacle  which  may  fairly  amuse 
the  mocking  scepticism  of  the  worshippers  of  force. 
Was,  however,  his  resolute  perseverance  all  vanity  and 
obstinacy  ?  Was  this  earnest  and  ambitious  young 
diplomatist — born  to  fill  lofty  posts,  and  aspiring  to 
them  eagerly,  but  who,  nevertheless,  sacrificed  favour, 
fame,  and  popularity,  to  devote  himself  at  all  risks  to  an 
ungrateful  and  obscure  task,  in  which  nobody  about 
him  had  any  confidence,  whose  very  memory  would  be 
hidden  in  the  dust  of  official  records — actuated  merely 
by  foolhardy  presumption?  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
object  thus  silently  pursued  was  the  welfare  of  a  great 
people,  have  we  not  a  right  to  claim  for  him  who  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  it,  a  little  of  that  tardy  justice 
which  is  sometimes  dispensed  by  the  miserly  and  dis- 
dainful hand  of  posterity  ? 

After  all,  in  believing  that  a  fateful  hour  had 
struck  for  Poland — the  hour  in  which  her  entire 
destiny  was  at  stake — Count  de  Broglie  saw  clearly  and 
spoke  truly.  The  frequent  marches,  and  prolonged 
sojourn  on  the  Polish  territory  of  the  Russian  troops 
during  the  whole  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  really  were 
what  his  instinct  discerned  them  to  be — the  first  steps 
and  the  first  stages  of  conquest.  It  was  by  stationing 
themselves  as  auxiliaries  on  its  soil,  that  the  Muscovite 
legions  prepared  to  take  possession  of  the  Eepublic. 
When  the  convenient  time  should  have  arrived,  they 
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would  only  have  to  follow  the  roads  which  they  them- 
selves had  cleared,  and  to  re-enter  their  familiar  quarters. 
The  humble  dependence  of  King  Augustus  led  by  an 
inevitable  descent  to  the  ignominy  of  Poniatowski. 
This  Count  de  Broglie  felt.  Was  he  wrong  in  think- 
ing that  France  alone  could  suspend  this  logic  of  events, 
and  that  if  she  could  she  ought  to  do  so?  As  the 
enemy  of  Russia  it  would  have  been  difficult  for 
France  to  defend  Warsaw  by  force,  but,  having  become 
her  ally  through  an  unforeseen  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances, it  was  her  duty  to  exact  respect  for  Poland  as 
the  condition  of  her  friendship — a  duty  so  imperious, 
and  so  simple,  that  Count  de  Broglie  did  not  conceive 
the  possibility  of  its  being  set  aside.  It  may  be  said, 
indeed,  that  in  order  to  exact,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
master;  and  that  France,  conquered  by  Frederick,  had 
no  right  to  impose  anything  upon  the  heirs  of  Peter 
the  Great.  This  may  be ;  let  us  say,  then,  that  Poland 
was  destroyed  by  our  disasters,  and  that  she  perished  at 
Eossbach  with  the  glory  of  our  ancient  arms.  Nothing 
can  prove  more  clearly  by  what  close  ties,  by  what 
community  of  honour  and  of  interest,  France  and  Poland 
were  then  united,  and  nothing  can  more  entirely  justify 
Count  de  Broglie  for  having  been  unable  to  accept  this 
terrible  decree  of  destiny  without  a  thrill  of  patriotic 
indignation. 

He  had  failed;  the  whole  project  was  at  an  end;  and 
with  the  departure  of  Count  de  Broglie  the  abandon- 
ment of   Poland  was  consummated.     The  impotent 
notions  of  the  secret  diplomacy  had  only  retarded  for  a 
r  2 
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day  the  selfish  weakness  of  the  official  diplomacy.  Such 
an  experience  might  have  sufficed,  one  would  think,  to 
have  disgusted  Louis  XY.  with  mystery,  and  his  secret 
Ambassador  with  confidences,  but  nothing  of  the  sort 
was  the  result.  The  scene  of  the  secret  diplomacy 
of  the  King  of  France  was  about,  on  the  contrary,  to 
transform  and  extend  itself ;  and  its  action,  although 
more  varied  and  strange,  was  not  destined  to  be  either 
more  glorious  or  more  efficacious  in  the  future.  This 
we  shall  see  as  we  proceed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  SECRET  DIPLOMACY  WITH  THE  ARMY. 
1758-1762. 

Embarrassment  of  the  Narrator — The  Secret  Diplomacy  has  neither  a  Precise 
Object  nor  a  Serious  Motive — It  continues  nevertheless — Count  de  Broglie  is 
ill-received  on  his  return  to  Versailles  by  Cardinal  de  Bernis  and  Madame 
de  Pompadour — The  King  does  not  defend  him — The  Count  is  ready  to 
accept  his  Dismissal,  but  does  not  offer  to  resign — The  King  withdraws 
him  from  Poland,  but  employs  him  to  continue  to  direct  the  Secret 
Correspondence  with  M.  Durand — The  Count  does  not  conceal  from  himself 
the  impossibility  of  the  Task  laid  upon  him — His  Motive  for  persevering 
in  it — His  Brother,  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  aspires  to  the  Command  of  the  Army 
— The  Enmity  of  Marshal  de  Belleisle,  Minister  of  War,  towards  the  whole 
Family  of  Broglie  prevents  him  from  obtaining  it — The  Count  hopes  that  the 
Secret  Correspondence  will  permit  him  to  overcome  this  obstacle — He  asks 
permission  to  rejoin  his  Brother  with  the  Army — Madame  de  Pompadour 
opposes  this — Defeat  of  Count  de  Clermont,  and  Passage  of  the  Rhine 
by  the  German  Army — The  Count  requests  Service  in  a  Post  of  some  kind — 
Marshal  de  Contades  succeeds  Count  de  Clermont — Annoyance  of  the 
Duke  de  Broglie — The  Count  soothes  him,  and  prevents  him  from  resigning 
— He  is  attached  to  him  in  the  quality  of  Quartermaster- General — 
Count  de  Stainville  replaces  Bernis,  and  is  made  Duke  de  Choiseul — The  re- 
lations of  this  Minister  with  Count  de  Broglie — The  Resemblance  between 
their  Origin,  but  difference  between  their  Characters — Choiseul  abandons 
Poland,  and  orders  Durand  to  abstain  from  all  interference — He  suspects 
the  Relations  of  Tercier,  Count  de  Broglie,  and  the  King — He  deprives 
Tercier  of  the  Post  of  First  Clerk — The  Prince  of  Brunswick  is 
beaten  at  Bergen  by  the  Duke  de  Broglie — Goethe  reference  to  this  Battle — 
Great  Effect  produced  in  France  by  the  Victory — Defeat  of  Marshal  de 
Contades  at  Minden — Public  Opinion  demands  that  the  Duke  de  Broglie  be 
placed  at  the  Head  of  the  Army — It  is  designed  to  place  Prince  de  Conti 
there  in  conjunction  with  him — He  is  informed  of  the  Intrigues  of  the  Count 
by  his  Uncle,  the  Abbe  de  Broglie — He  writes  to  the  Abbe  to  inform  him  of 
his  Motives  for  refusing  the  Command  unless  it  be  single — His  Letter  is  sent 
to  the  King  by  the  Count  unknown  to  him — The  Duke  de  Broglie  is  made 
General-Commandant,  Marshal,  and  Prince  of  the  Holy  Empire — Marriage 
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of  Count  de  Broglie — The  Marquis  de  Paulmy  is  appointed  Ambassador 
to  Poland — Count  de  Broglie  condemns  this  Appointment— The  Marquis 
de  Paulmy  is  not  initiated  into  the  Secret,  which  is  confided  to  M.  Hennin, 
Eesident  at  Warsaw — Instructions  of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  who  interdicts 
all  action  in  favour  of  Poland  on  the  part  of  the  new  Ambassador — Strange 
Instructions  to  Baron  de  Breteuil,  Ambassador  to  Prussia — The  Secret 
is  communicated  to  M.  de  Breteuil — Marshal  de  Broglie  prepares  for  the 
Campaign — Marshal  de  Belleisle  creates  Difficulties  for  him — The  Abbe  de 
Broglie  employs  himself  in  smoothing  them  away — Correspondence  between 
the  Abbe  and  the  Marshal — Composition  of  the  Marshal's  Staff — Victory  at 
Corbach — The  Eeverses  of  the  Austrians  and  the  Eussians  in  Germany  pre- 
vent the  Marshal  from  profiting  by  his  successes — Engagement  at  Kloster 
Kampen — Siege  of  Cassel,  and  Letter  from  Count  de  Broglie — The  Marshal 
comes  to  his  aid — Discontent  and  Breach  of  Discipline  in  the  Army  of  the 
Marshal — Dismissal  of  M.  de  Saint  Germain — Denunciation  of  the  Marquis 
de  Castries — The  Duke  de  Choiseul  succeeds  Belleisle  at  the  Ministry  of 
War — The  Army  of  the  Ehine  is  defeated,  and  one  Division  is  confided 
to  Marshal  de  Soubise — Defect  of  this  arrangement — The  two  Divi- 
sions united  at  Vellinghausen  —  A  lost  Battle  —  The  two  Marshals 
mutually  accuse  one  another  —  Choiseul  takes  the  part  of  Soubise 
— Disastrous  Close  of  the  Campaign  in  1761 — Marshal  de  Broglie  is 
accused  of  this  Failure — Letters  from  Count  de  Broglie  to  the  Duke  de 
Choiseul  and  to  the  King,  in  Justification  of  his  Brother — The  Marshal  asks 
permission  to  come  to  Versailles  to  justify  himself — His  Eeturn — He  submits 
a  Memoir  to  the  King — Choiseul  discusses  this  Memoir  in  the  Council — The 
Marshal  and  the  Count  are  exiled  to  Broglie — Popularity  of  the  Marshal — 
Incident  of  the  Eepresentation  of  Tancrede  at  the  Theatre  Francais. 

On  resuming  my  pen  I  find  myself  in  a  difficulty.  I 
am  afraid  that  in  the  lengthy  story  which  I  have  still 
to  tell,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  make  my  reader  under- 
stand the  sequel  of  the  strange  intrigue  which  I  have 
undertaken  to  unfold  before  him,  and  especially  to 
induce  him  to  regard  it  seriously.  Up  to  the  point  to 
which  I  have  brought  it,  the  secret  diplomacy,  notwith- 
standing its  failures  and  its  turnings  about,  still  pre- 
serves a  comprehensible  plan  and  object.  He  who 
directs  it  desires  something,  and  tends  some  whither. 
The  principal  agent  who  pulls  the  strings  is  invested 
with  a  character  which  gives  him  a  right  to  act,  and 
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lends  some  authority  to  his  words.  With  the  departure 
of  Count  de  Broglie  from  Warsaw,  even  this  shadowy- 
connection  with  reality  disappears.  The  conduct  of  the 
secret  affair  remains  in  the  hands  of  humble  subalterns 
who  know  not  what  to  do  with  so  much  honour,  and 
must  be  all  the  more  at  a  loss  that  they  are  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  the  result  hoped  for.  As  for  the 
titular  depository  of  the  royal  confidence,  placed,  as  he 
is  about  to  be  henceforth,  at  a  distance  from  the  theatre 
of  all  political  action,  he  is  restricted  to  the  offering 
of  fruitless  advice,  which  always  arrives  too  late,  and 
to  pointing  out  faults  and  foreseeing  misfortunes,  with- 
out the  slightest  chance  of  preventing  them.  Eeduced 
to  these  proportions  the  secret  diplomacy  appears  most 
frequently  to  be  nothing  but  a  royal  whim,  half  childish, 
half  senile,  and  one  hardly  knows  which  is  most  sur- 
prising, the  aberration  of  mind  of  the  Sovereign  who 
yields  to  it,  or  the  subservience  of  the  subjects  who 
consent  to  be  made  its  instruments.  This  singularity, 
almost  equal  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other,  I 
have  undertaken,  if  not  to  justify,  at  least  to  explain 
as  well  as  I  can,  and  the  simple  course  of  the  narrative 
will,  perhaps,  aid  me  better  in  doing  so  than  any 
conjecture  of  my  own.  I  hope  we  shall  find  more 
than  one  amusing  adventure  by  the  way,  to  divert  us 
from  the  miserable  futility  of  the  transaction. 

If  Count  de  Broglie,  returning  from  Warsaw  on 
leave,  or  rather  in  retreat,  had  entertained  any  hope  of 
once  more  floating  either  his  personal  credit  or  his  poli- 
tical ideas,  by  his  presence  at  Court,  the  mere  atmosphere 
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of  Versailles  must  have  disposed  of  his  one  remaining 
illusion  in  a  very  few  days.  He  must  have  perceived 
that  by  ten  months  of  ceaseless  exertion  he  had  simply 
succeeded  in  exasperating  his  enemies  and  displeasing 
his  patrons.  The  coldness  with  which  he  had  been  re- 
garded in  Ministerial  quarters  before  his  departure,  was 
changed  on  his  return  into  general  dislike,  and  almost 
reprobation.  Neither  the  Minister  nor  the  favourite 
would  allow  Poland,  or  her  defender,  to  be  spoken  of. 
Bernis,  overwhelmed  with  vexations,  and  distracted 
with  military  affairs  which  he  knew  nothing  about,  be- 
wildered, confused,  despairing  of  France  as  of  himself, 
and  thinking  only  of  disasters  and  catastrophes,  wo  aid 
not  even  accord  a  polite  reception  to  the  unruly  agent 
who  had  persisted  in  creating  an  anxiety  the  more  for 
him  in  a  distant  part  of  the  world.  First,  he  shut  his 
mouth  without  allowing  him  a  hearing ;  afterwards 
he  denied  him  access  to  the  Ministerial  offices,  and  would 
not  permit  him  to  see  the  despatches  that  came  from 
the  post  he  had  just  quitted.  An  equally  unfavourable, 
though  less  rude  reception  was  in  store  for  the  poor  Count 
from  the  Dauphiness,  who,  forgetting  his  past  services, 
complained,  with  much  hurt  feeling,  of  the  fault  found 
with  her  father,  and  the  disdainful  judgment  passed 
upon  him  in  the  Count's  correspondence.  As  for 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  it  sufficed  that  the  Count  had 
twice  left  Versailles  without  taking  her  instructions, 
and  had  come  back  this  time  without  rendering  an 
account  to  her  of  his  conduct,  to  ensure  that  the  name 
of  a  family,  whose  strict  morality  had  always  inspired 
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her  with  repugnance,  should  be  inscribed  upon  her 
black  list. 

There  remained,  however,  the  King,  the  author,  the 
instigator,  and  the  accomplice  of  all  the  crimes  with 
which  Count  de  Broglie  was  reproached ;  the  King, 
who  had  only  a  word  to  say  to  silence  everybody ;  that 
word  one  which  the  simplest  candour,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  proper  recognition  of  his  own  dignity,  bound  him 
to  pronounce.  But  just  because  he  could  and  ought  to 
do  everything  to  protect  his  confidant,  and  that  he  was 
in  no  hurry  to  perform  that  duty,  the  difficulty  of 
appealing  to  him  without  offending  him  was  extreme. 
How  was  the  Count  to  complain  of  having  been  forsaken 
by  an  all-powerful  master,  and  yet  hinder  his  complaint, 
however  humble  it  might  be,  from  conveying  the 
bitterest  reproach  ?  How  was  he  to  invoke  the  aid  of 
the  King  with  sufficient  humility,  so  that  he  might  not 
even  seem  to  hint  at  the  weakness  of  his  silence,  and 
the  faithlessness  of  his  weakness.  The  Count  was 
hampered  in  his  most  just  claims  by  the  excess  of  his 
right,  and  he  had  already  passed  beyond  the  limits  of 
respect  in  having  so  very  much  the  best  of  it  against  a 
monarch. 

He,  therefore,  carefully  avoided  all  appearance  of 
irritation,  and  contented  himself  with  informing  the 
King,  in  a  private  letter,  that  his  resignation  had  been 
demanded  by  the  Minister,  but  that  he  had  refused  to 
comply  unless  he  should  receive  from  the  King  himself 
a  formal  order  to  tender  it.  "I  have  taken  this  step," 
he  added,  "  so  as  to  give  myself  time  to  await  the 
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commands  of  your  Majesty,  certainly  not  with  any  desire 
to  resist  your  will,  or  even  that  of  your  Ministers.  I 
have  no  purpose  but  obedience,  and  I  should  never  have 
been  in  a  position  to  give  the  least  room  for  the  reputation 
of  obstinacy  and  unmanageableness  with  which  I  am 
credited,  if  I  had  not  had  to  follow  secret  instructions 
which  were  often  opposed  to  direct  orders,  and  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  them.  It  would  be  more  advantageous 
to  me  to  accept  the  treatment  with  which  the  Abbe 
de  Bernis  threatens  me,  but  I  shall  persist  in  giving  no 
opportunity  for  my  recall,  until  your  Majesty  makes  me 
understand  that  you  consent  to  it.  I  only  implore  you 
to  inform  me  what  is  really  your  will."  Louis  XY. 
deferred  his  answer  for  more  than  a  month,  and  it  would 
be  very  curious  to  know  what  were  the  secret  senti- 
ments of  the  Sovereign  during  this  delay,  so  full  of 
suspense  to  the  subject.  Did  he  feel  his  humiliation  ? 
Did  he  blush  at  exposing  it  before  the  eyes  of  a  servant 
whose  haughty  frankness  of  opinion  was  ill  concealed 
under  external  and  even  exaggerated  forms  of  respect  ? 
Did  he  regret  what  he  had  done  ?  Could  he  not  make 
up  his  mind  to  cut  the  last  thread  by  which  unhappy 
Poland  was  attached  to  the  shadow  of  French  protection? 
Had  he  even  an  inclination  to  speak  firmly  in  his 
Council,  to  signify  his  will  to  a  mistress  who  owed 
everything  to  his  favour,  and  to  favourites  who  owed 
everything  to  his  mistress  ?  This  he  never  confided  to 
anybody,  and  it  will  be  never  known.  However  it  may 
have  been,  if  for  a  moment  Louis  XV.  was  tempted  to 
be  a  man  and  a  King,  he  did  not  allow  the  impulse 
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to  appear,  and  his  ponderings  ended,  as  they  always 
ended,  in  a  half-way  which  terminated  nothing,  but 
which  also  saved  nothing.  The  Count  had  ostensibly 
to  give  up  all  hope  of  return  to  his  post,  but  none 
the  less  he  was  to  continue  to  receive  communication 
through  Tercier  from  the  Minister,  of  all  the  despatches 
from  Warsaw,  and  even  from  Constantinople  and  St. 
Petersburg,  so  that  he  might  give  his  opinion  regularly 
upon  the  position  of  French  interests  in  each  of  those 
Eesidencies.  As  for  the  secret  affair  with  Poland  itself, 
its  destiny  was  confided  to  M.  Durand,  who  was 
enjoined  to  carry  out  clandestinely,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  very  same  policy  that  was  so  clearly  negatived 
by  the  recall  of  his  superior.  "  It  was  not  possible," 
wrote  Louis  to  the  Count,  with  a  little  embarrassment, 
"  to  send  you  back  to  Poland  after  all  that  had 
passed  between  you  and  Count  Briihl,  especially  as  the 
King  of  Poland  would  not  part  with  him.  The  cir- 
cumstances are  very  awkward,  and  I  will  make  known  my 
instructions  to  you  as  soon  as  I  can.  In  the  meantime 
you  may  make  your  mind  easy  as  regards  yourself 
and  all  yours."  1 

M.  Tercier  was  charged  to  make  M.  Durand  under- 
stand the  mechanism  of  this  curious  arrangement.  The 
task  was  not  an  easy  one,  for  it  was  necessary  to 
encourage  that  honest  agent  to  involve  himself  in  the 
most  difficult  of  intrigues,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
was  warned  that  if  he  displayed  too  much  zeal,  and, 

1  The  King  to  Count  de  Broglie,  22nd  May,  1758.  (Correspondance 
Secrete  :  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.   Boutaric,  vol.  i.  p.  230.) 
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above  all,  zeal  too  ostensible,  lie  would  be  pitilessly 
sacrificed.  Let  us  see  how  the  excellent  man  set  about 
making  his  friend  swallow  the  bitter  pill  of  this  com- 
mission, wrapped  up  in  a  sweetmeat.  "  Eemember," 
said  he,  "  all  that  I  have  already  said  to  you.  Every- 
thing must  yield  to  circumstances.  I  agree  with  you 
that  they  are  embarrassing  in  many  respects,  but, 
while  we  occupy  ourselves  with  the  present,  which 
appears  to  deserve  the  most  attention,  we  must  also 
look  to  the  future.  You  know  better  than  I  that  events 
are  a  wheel  which  is  always  turning.  We  cannot  arrest 
it;  we  must  go  with  its  motion,  knowing  that  the  cir- 
cular movement  will  bring  us  back  again  to  the  point 
whence  we  started.  You  must  take  care,  therefore, 
always  to  remain  on  this  line,  and  that  no  violent  shock 
throws  you  out  of  it,  otherwise  you  cannot  get  back. 
You  may  reproach  yourself,  but  you  cannot  repair  the 
evil.  On  the  contrary,  by  always  following  the  impulse 
which  is  given,  you  will  be  ready  for  whatever  may  arise. 
It  is  with  affairs  as  with  the  life  of  a  man  ;  so  long  as  he 
breathes  the  least  in  the  world  he  is  not  dead,  and  it 
is  this  precious  respiration  which  must  be  kept  up,  be- 
cause, let  it  but  cease  for  a  moment  and  all  is  ended. 
You  still  breathe,  very  feebly  I  admit,  but  that  respira- 
tion may  be  re-animated.  Much  attention  and  care 
will  be  required.  You  must  take  the  prescribed 
remedies  without  repugnance ;  they  will  have  their 
effect,  and  you  will  get  well." 1 

1  M.  Tercier  to  M.  Durand,  6th  and  29th  May,  1758.  (Correspond- 
ance  Secrete  :  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.) 
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So  far  as  we  can  understand  this  metaphorical 
language,  the  wheel  in  question  was  the  Ministerial 
policy,  to-day  contrary  to  Poland,  but  which  might  be- 
come propitious  to-morrow,  and  to  which  necessary  con- 
cessions must  be  made  at  any  cost,  the  essential  object 
being  the  preserving  to  Poland  of  a  friend  in  the  French 
Legation  at  Warsaw ;  and  the  dying  person,  on  whose 
lips  the  last  sigh  was  to  be  arrested,  was  the  French 
party  in  Poland,  which  could  not  preserve  a  spark  of 
existence  except  on  condition  of  being  provisionally 
placed  on  the  severest  regimen.  We  may  conceive  that 
a  mere  agent  like  M.  Durand,  obliged  to  obey,  and 
dispensed,  as  a  sentinel  is  dispensed,  from  extending 
his  observations  beyond  the  post  which  has  been 
given  him  to  guard,  might  content  himself  with  this 
ungrateful  commission,  and  resign  himself  to  execute 
it  in  trembling,  with  the  resource,  in  case  of  mis- 
fortune, of  recommending  himself  to  the  charity  of  his 
master ;  but  one  can  less  understand  what  a  gentle- 
man, an  ambassador,  an  aspiring  statesman,  who  had 
made  his  proofs  of  lofty  views  and  highmindedness, 
could  possibly  expect  from  such  a  calculation.  How 
could  Count  de  JBroglie,  without  self-mockery  or  self- 
contempt,  endeavour  thus  to  renew  at  a  distance  and 
by  proxy  a  game  which  he  had  lost  in  person  and  on 
the  spot  ?  How  could  he  hope  to  play  out  a  piece  to 
its  conclusion  by  means  of  a  puppet  danced  at  the  end  ot 
a  string,  when  he  had  failed,  in  his  own  proper  person, 
in  the  leading  role  ? 

What  reason  foreign  to   Poland,   perhaps  even 
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to  general  politics,  could  determine  him  thus  to  con- 
descend towards  a  royal  caprice,  whose  puerility  he 
beyond  all  others  must  despise  ?  It  is  not  difficult 
to  discover  his  motives  by  looking  closely  at  the  facts. 
Diplomacy  being  henceforth  closed,  the  army  was  the 
only  career  open  to  him,  as  to  every  other  younger 
son  of  good  family.  Now,  in  this  noble  career  in 
which  his  youth  had  been  passed,  not  without  some  re- 
nown, a  place  was  naturally  marked  out  for  the  Count 
by  the  side  of  his  elder  brother,  the  Duke  de  Broglie, 
whose  reputation  had  been  heightened  by  the  very 
disasters  in  which  he  had  shared.  In  the  deplorable 
campaign  of  the  preceding  year,  where  the  want  of 
skill  of  the  French  generals  and  the  want  of  disci- 
pline of  their  soldiers  had  been  frequently  exhibited, 
the  division  commanded  by  the  Duke  de  Broglie 
was  the  only  one  which  always  showed  to  advantage, 
either  on  the  march  or  under  fire,  and  which  kept 
up  the  ancient  honour  of  our  arms  in  its  discipline 
as  well  as  by  its  spirit.  At  Eossbach  the  fortune  of 
the  day  was  very  near  being  turned  by  a  skilful 
manoeuvre  of  this  well- commanded  corps,  and  the  un- 
fortunate Soubise,  who  was  as  loyal  a  comrade  as  he 
was  a  bad  captain,  testified  to  the  capacity  of  his  sub- 
ordinate on  every  occasion.  His  precocious  deserts,  for 
the  Duke  de  Broglie  was  not  forty,  seemed  to  ensure 
him  speedy  promotion  to  the  highest  posts;  and,  in 
truth,  the  malevolent  maintained  that  he  would  be 
better  placed  in  the  first  rank  than  in  the  second, 
because  the  haughty  temper  with  which,  like  all  his 
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family,  he  was  endowed,  had  made  him,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  an  inconvenient  inferior  and  an  uncertain 
colleague.  He  was  accused  of  doing  nothing  willingly, 
except  out  of  his  own  head,  and  of  seeking  his  per- 
sonal renown  without  regard  to  that  of  others.  His 
qualities  and  his  defects  alike  pointed  him  out  for 
superior  command,  and  it  was  taken  for  granted  that 
a  little  sooner  or  a  little  later  he  would  he  come  General- 
in-Chief  and  Marshal  of  France,  like  his  father  and  his 
grandfather.  The  only  obstacle  to  this  elevation,  fore- 
seen and  consented  to  in  advance  by  everybody,  was  the 
well-known  hostility  of  the  Minister  for  War,  Marshal 
de  Belleisle.  The  reader  knows,  from  an  interesting 
recent  publication,  all  about  this  worthy  warrior ; 
the  grandson  of  Superintendent  Fouquet,  who  was  at 
first  involved  in  the  fall  of  his  grandfather,  but  after- 
wards laboriously  attained,  by  his  own  merit  only,  to 
the  first  rank  in  the  army  as  well  as  in  the  State. 
While  giving  us  charming  detail  of  the  brief  history  of 
Count  de  Grisors,  the  son  of  Marshal  de  Belleisle,  my 
excellent  friend  M.  Camille  Eousset  has  also  vividly 
depicted  his  father.  He  has  proved  by  incontestable 
documents  that  the  Marshal  excelled  in  the  domestic 
virtues,  and  possessed  remarkable  military  capacity. 
The  instructions  given  by  Marshal  de  Belleisle  to  his 
son  will  remain,  as  M.  Eousset  truly  says,  a  model 
worthy  of  study  by  all  military  men  who  are  anxious 
for  the  moral  greatness  of  their  profession. 

Every  medal  has,  however,  its  reverse,  and  the 
finest  character  has  its  imperfections.   Other  documents, 
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no  less  trustworthy,  exhibit  Marshal  de  Belleisle  in  a 
less  irreproachable  light.  I  fear  that  he,  like  every- 
body else,  was  infected  with  that  favouritism  which 
was  the  misfortune  of  the  French  armies  at  this 
grievous  epoch  ;  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  reckon  among 
his  weaknesses  the  implacable  enmity  which  he  had 
vowed  to  the  memory  as  well  as  to  the  descendants 
of  the  late  Marshal  de  Broglie,  after  the  campaign 
of  Bavaria,  in  1742,  in  which  these  two  officers  had 
commanded  jointly.  A  quarrel  took  place  between 
them,  and  neither  time  nor  death  had  been  able  to 
extinguish  that  enmity  which  was  kept  up,  as  I  must 
admit,  by  the  no  less  active  animosity  of  the  family 
which  was  its  object.  At  Paris,  a  constant  exchange  of 
reciprocal  evil  speaking  and  evil  deeds  was  rife  between 
the  Hotel  de  Belleisle  and  the  Hotel  de  Broglie,  just 
as  it  had  been  in  the  camp  twenty  years  before ;  and 
nobody  could  conceive  how  a  Broglie  could  have  the 
direction  of  the  war  upon  the  Bhine  while  a  Belleisle 
was  at  the  head  of  its  administration  at  Paris.  This 
domestic  rivalry,  of  which  Count  de  Broglie  was  well 
aware,  explains  the  interest  of  the  Ambassador,  once 
again  turned  soldier,  in  preserving  the  means  of  direct 
communication  with  the  King  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  Minister  at  any  cost.  Such  a  privilege,  in 
fact,  however  useless  it  might  be  in  public  affairs, 
afforded  Count  de  Broglie  a  means  of  coming  to  the  aid 
of  the  legitimate  ambition  of  his  brother,  and  of 
counteracting  the  underhand  enmity  of  the  Minister. 
Was  it  not  necessary  that  the  secret  despatches  should 
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in  future  be  sent  to  him  at  the  army,  and  that  his 
reply  should  be  dated  from  the  camp  ?  Now,  what- 
ever might  be  the  object  of  a  correspondence  of  this 
nature,  whether  Warsaw,  Constantinople,  or  St.  Peters- 
burg were  in  question,  he  would  indeed  be  lacking  in 
skill  if  he  could  not  slip  in  by  way  of  postscript,  or 
parenthesis,  remarks  which  would  redound  to  the  credit 
of  the  Marshal,  and  disarm  the  criticisms  of  those  who 
were  envious  of  him.  Supposing,  in  fact,  that  the 
Duke  de  Broglie  should  attain  to  supreme  command,  to 
which  he  was  so  amply  entitled,  what  an  increase  of 
strength  would  it  not  be  for  an  already  powerful  family 
to  have  two  of  its  members  side  by  side  under  the  same 
flag,  and  in  the  same  tent,  the  one  directing  all  the 
armies  of  France,  the  other  possessed  of  the  means 
by  which  he  might  insinuate  himself  at  any  hour  into 
the  royal  confidence,  and  learn  the  royal  mind.  Thus, 
there  was  no  fortune  so  brilliant,  that  the  two  brothers, 
the  one  backed  up  by  the  other,  might  not  pretend  to. 
The  diplomatist  would  have  his  share  in  the  glory 
of  the  field  of  battle,  while  aiding  the  renown  of  the 
commander  by  his  secret  dexterity;  and  this  combina- 
tion, judiciously  employed,  might  place  the  control  of 
the  entire  State  in  their  hands. 

From  that  time  the  secret  correspondence  must 
have  appeared  to  Count  de  Broglie  to  be  rather  an  in- 
strument for  the  advancement  of  his  own  ambition 
and  that  of  his  family  than  an  efficacious  means  of 
advancing  the  public  interest.  The  welfare  of  Poland, 
an  object  so  long  pursued,  but  now,  in  spite  of  all  his 
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efforts,  almost  to  be  despaired  of,  was  but  the  pretext 
of  this  correspondence,  which  was  essential  to  him 
because  it  secured  to  him,  under  all  circumstances,  the 
right  of  speaking  tete-a-tete  with  the  King.  Having 
made  this  avowal,  which  redounds  more  to  the  intelli- 
gence than  to  the  character  of  my  hero,  once  for  all,  let 
me  add  that  although  he  committed  the  error  of  keep- 
ing up  equivocal  and  henceforth  useless  relations  in  the 
interest  of  his  personal  advancement,  he  had  the  merit, 
and  it  was  all  the  greater  for  that  very  error,  of  never 
descending  to  adulation  or  subservience  in  his  commu- 
nications with  the  King,  although  many  opportunities 
must  have  been  ready  to  his  hand.  After,  as  well  as 
before,  this  critical  epoch,  his  language  was  characterised 
by  frankness  hardly  tempered  by  respect ;  his  counsels, 
from  which  he  no  longer  hoped  for  any  effect,  were 
always  dictated  by  his  conscience,  and  by  the  truth, 
and,  had  they  prevailed,  they  might  perhaps  have 
arrested  France  in  her  downward  course  of  decadence 
and  dishonour. 

The  first  point  to  be  gained  in  his  new  scheme,  was 
that  he  should  as  soon  as  possible  join  the  Duke  de 
Broglie,  who  had  not  left  his  troops,  but  had  advanced 
a  considerable  distance  into  Germany  since  the  battle 
of  Eossbach.  The  Count's  desire  to  do  this  seemed 
very  simple,  very  moderate,  and  not  of  a  nature  to  give 
rise  to  any  difficulty.  It  was  strange,  however,  that 
when  he  requested  that  he  might  be  sent  to  his 
brother's  army,  he  received  a  peremptory  refusal, 
conveyed  to  him  by  M.  de  Soubise,  who  was  then 
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in  Paris  on  leave.  "  I  was  surprised  at  this  refusal/' 
wrote  the  Count  to  the  King  on  the  next  day,  "and 
still  more  so  when  he  assured  me  that  the  opposition  to 
my  request  did  not  arise  with  himself ;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  would  be  very  glad  to  have  my  brother  and 
me  by  his  side  ;  but  that,  having  been  so  unfortunate 
last  year,  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  insist  upon  having 
things  made  pleasant  for  him.  This  reply,  although  all 
that  was  polite,  did  not  satisfy  me,  and  I  begged  him 
to  tell  me  who  the  persons  were  who  opposed  my 
wishes,  and  on  what  their  opposition  was  founded. 
Prince  de  Soubise  could  not  name  any  one  except 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  then  he  added  that  there 
might  be  danger  in  allowing  'two  such  hot  heads' 
[as  himself  and  his  brother]  to  get  together,  and  that  it 
was  feared  division  and  trouble  might  arise  in  conse- 
quence. An  imputation  of  this  kind  being  equally 
unjust  and  offensive,  I  let  him  know  that  we  should 
feel  it  necessary  to  free  ourselves  from  it ;  and  I  begged 
him  to  represent  to  Madame  de  Pompadour  that  she 
could  not  with  justice  retain  such  an  opinion."  The 
Count  even  attempted  to  justify  himself  personally  by 
writing  to  the  all-powerful  lady.  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  his  letter,  to  my  very  great  regret,  for  it  would 
be  curious  to  know  how  his  stern  bluntness  accom- 
modated itself  to  the  attitude  befitting  such  a  task. 
According  to  appearances  the  Count  must  have  ac- 
quitted himself  very  indifferently,  for  the  missive  did 
but  intensify  the  anger  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  who, 
having  occasion  to  speak  of  him,  a  few  days  later,  to 
s  2 
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the  Marechale  de  Mirepoix,  "lost  her  temper,"  as  he 
tells  the  King,  "  to  the  point  of  using  expressions  such 
as  your  Majesty  would  not  employ  towards  the  lowest 
and  most  offending  of  your  subjects." 1 

The  intentions  of  the  Count  were  evidently  sus- 
pected, if  not  divined,  and  with  that  correctness  of 
instinct  which  comes  of  hatred.  Madame  de  Pompadour 
and  Marshal  de  Belleisle,  making  common  cause,  had 
perceived  that  the  Duke  de  Broglie  would  derive 
powerful  support  from  a  brother  whose  temper  was 
as  resolute  as  his  own;  but  whose  intellect  was  at 
once  more  expansive  and  more  subtle,  and  who  was 
better  used  to  the  management  of  men  and  affairs. 
This  was  a  powerful  fasces  which  they  were  not  dis- 
posed to  form. 

Fortunately,  Madame  de  Pompadour's  friendships  and 
enmities  were  alike  so  ill-placed  that  they  never  produced 
any  lasting  effect.  At  the  very  moment  when  the  Count 
was  struggling  with  the  petty  difficulties  manufactured 
for  him  at  the  bureau  of  the  Minister  of  War,  the  new 
year's  campaign  was  beginning  on  the  Rhine  under  the 
command  of  Count  de  Clermont,  a  prince  of  the  blood. 
The  Count  was  a  vain  and  foolish  individual  whom 
Madame  de  Pompadour  had  given  as  a  successor 
to  Richelieu,  when  the  inveterate  levity  and  heed- 
lessness of  the  latter  rendered  his  recall  inevitable. 
Within  a  few  months  Clermont  had  exerted  himself 
so  successfully,  as  to  lose  all  the  advantage  that  still 

1  Count  de  Broglie  to  the  King,  22nd  April  and  17th  May,  1758. 
(Correspondance  Secrete  :  Ministere  des  Affaires  EtrangSres.) 
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remained  from  the  early  successes  of  his  predecessor, 
and  to  aggravate  all  the  errors  of  Eichelieu.  With 
more  than  ordinary  incapacity,  he  allowed  the  Prince 
of  Brunswick  to  cross  the  Ehine  at  the  head  of  the 
Hanoverian  army,  by  a  surprise,  early  in  the  month 
of  June. 

The  effect  of  this  news  was  disastrous  ;  the  Ehine 
crossed,  French  territory  might  be  said  to  be  already 
invaded.  And,  in  fact,  although  the  Ehine  has  never 
been  the  northern  boundary  of  France,  the  ecclesiastical 
Powers  who  at  that  time  held  its  left  bank  were  so 
inoffensive  in  themselves,  and  had  so  long  been  attached 
to  our  interests,  that  their  fate  seemed  to  involve  ours. 
Prince  Ferdinand,  at  Cleves,  appeared  to  be  as  near  to 
Paris  as  at  Strasburg  or  at  Lille.  Then  there  arose 
among  the  French  nobles,  still  inactive  at  Versailles,  a 
general  impulse  to  rush  to  the  frontier.  Count  de 
Broglie,  actuated  by  his  warlike  and  generous  dis- 
position, as  well  as  by  considerations  of  personal 
interest,  associated  himself  with  this  movement  on  the 
instant. 

"  I  am  going,"  he  wrote  to  the  King  on  the  arrival 
of  the  news,  "in  case  it  should  please  your  Majesty  to 
make  me  serve  separately  from  the  Duke  de  Broglie. 
I  should  be  inconsolable  were  I  to  arrive  at  my  duty 
after  Clermont's  army  had  encountered  that  of  the 
allies.  Present  circumstances  do  not  permit  me  to 
renew  my  most  humble  prayer  to  be  re-united  to  a 
brother  whom  I  love.  I  am  only  anxious  to  prove 
to  your  Majesty  that  I  shall  always  hold  every  other 
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consideration  subordinate  to  my  desire  to  serve  and  obey 
my  sovereign." 1 

No  one  could  have  relinquished  a  claim  with,  more 
easy  good  taste,  while  at  the  same  time  skilfully  con- 
triving an  opportunity  for  reviving  it.  Once  with  the 
army,  the  Count  took  care  so  to  comport  himself  that 
it  became  impossible  to  refuse  him  anything. 

The  termination  of  that  deplorable  adventure  is 
only  too  well  known.  Count  de  Clermont  completed 
the  exhibition  of  his  incapacity  by  allowing  himself 
to  be  beaten  at  Crefeld  by  forces  inferior  to  his  own, 
and  his  shameful  defeat  cost  the  lives  of  the  flower 
of  the  chivalry  of  Trance.  The  Prince  of  Brunswick^ 
astonished  at  his  own  luck,  not  feeling  himself  in  force 
to  advance  into  the  heart  of  France,  and  fearing  lest 
Soubise's  army  should  arrive  from  Westphalia  and  fall 
on  his  rear,  prudently  retreated  at  the  beginning  of 
August.  Then  it  became  necessary  to  find  some  one 
to  replace  Clermont.  The  ruling  coterie  at  Versailles 
selected  the  Marquis  de  Contades,  who  consented  to 
take  the  army  of  the  Ehine  on  condition  only  that  its 
losses  should  be  made  good  by  reinforcements  from  one 
of  the  corps  which  were  then  with  Soubise  in  the  centre 
of  Germany.  Orders  were  accordingly  sent  to  the 
Duke  de  Broglie  to  join  the  army  of  the  Ehine,  with 
his  troops. 

Contades  was  a  general  officer  of  hardly  longer  stand- 
ing than  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  and  of  much  less  popular 

1  Count  de  Broglie  to  the  King,  7th  June,  1758.  ( Correspondence 
Secrete  :  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.) 
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renown.  Considering  the  Duke's  temper,  it  was  not 
likely  that  he  would  take  the  order  which  placed  him 
under  the  authority  of  a  rival,  kindly ;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  received  the  first  communications  which  were 
addressed  to  him  on  this  subject  with  an  explosion  of 
wrath.  Suddenly,  however,  his  resistance  ceased,  and 
the  order  was  executed  with  the  customary  precision 
and  promptitude  of  De  Broglie's  troops.  It  was 
known  at  Court  that  a  pressing  letter  from  the  Count 
had  induced  his  brother  to  yield  with  a  good  grace 
to  the  wishes  of  the  King.  After  this  proof  of  his 
friendly  offices,  distrust  of  the  Count  would  have 
been  quite  unjustifiable,  and  he  could  no  longer  be 
denied  a  family  post  of  which  he  had,  so  to  speak, 
already  made  good  use  in  advance.  He  was  then  in- 
stalled, without  any  further  opposition,  in  the  rank  of 
Chief  of  the  Staff,  or,  as  they  called  it  in  those  days, 
"  Quartermaster-general  of  the  army  corps  of  reserve, 
entrusted  to  the  Duke  de  Broglie."  1 

In  the  meantime,  he  had  already  made  use  of 
the  means  that  enabled  him  to  discuss  through  the 
secret  channel — and  apropos  of  the  diplomacy  of  all 
Europe — those  affairs,  both  military  and  personal, 
which  might  suggest  themselves  to  his  pen.  During 
his  brief  campaign  under  the  command  of  Count  de 
Clermont,  the  army  mail-bags  had  conveyed  to  him  ex- 
tracts in  cypher  from  all  the  correspondence  of  the  North 

1  Count  de  Broglie  to  the  King,  passim,  in  the  letters  of  the  com- 
mencement of  1759.  (Correspondence  Secrete  :  Ministere  des  Affaires 
Etrangeres.) 
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under  cover  of  an  obscure  address.  These  extracts  con- 
sisted only  of  lamentations  from  M.  Durand,  who,  left 
to  struggle  with  an  impossible  task,  dwelt  day  by  day 
on  the  irritation,  the  dejection,  the  bitter  recriminations 
— in  short,  the  death-throes — of  the  French  party  in 
Poland.  The  Count  transmitted  these  melancholy 
details  to  the  King  with  grave  scrupulousness,  discussing 
them  as  if  there  had  been  an  important  consequence 
to  be  deduced  from  them,  and  concluding  by  some 
ironical  reflections.  "  All  this  will  be  disposed  of  by 
saying  that  Poland  is  a  land  of  savages,  whose  affairs 
ought  not  to  be  taken  into  any  consideration.  .  . 
Your  Majesty  knows  that  I  am  of  a  totally  different 
opinion ;  I  think  the  affairs  of  Poland  have  the  greatest 
influence  upon  the  policy  of  the  North,  and  that 
nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  reconcile  them  with 
those  of  the  rest  of  Europe."  Then,  in  a  light,  half- 
accidental  way,  he  adds  a  few  words  about  the  events 
of  the  war  which  were  taking  place  before  him,  treats 
with  incisive  criticism  of  the  merits  of  the  different 
general  officers,  and  breaking  off,  as  if  he  had  forgotten 
himself,  he  concludes  thus  : — "  It  only  remains  for  me 
to  make  my  excuses  for  entering  upon  matters  which 
do  not  directly  concern  your  Majesty,  but  it  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  a  subject  ought  to  serve  his  master  in 
every  way  that  lies  in  his  power."1 

The  Count  was  thus  taking  his  first  steps  in  the 
new  path  which  he  had  cut  out  for  himself,  when  a  ray 

1  Count  de  Broglie  to  the  King,  Xanten,  15th  July  and  18th  August. 
(Correspondance  Secrete  :  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.) 
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of  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  resume  his  favourite 
pursuits  shone  upon  him.  Early  in  1758,  Bernis,  being 
unable  to  cope  with  the  situation  which  was  of  his 
own  making,  fell  into  disgrace  for  having  advised  peace 
without  due  care  for  the  honour  of  France,  as  heedlessly 
as  he  had  allowed  war  to  be  commenced  without  due 
calculation  of  the  means  of  sustaining  it.  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  by  a  more  lucky  whim  this  time,  selected 
as  his  successor  the  brilliant  young  Count  de  Stainville, 
who  had,  two  years  previously,  been  preferred  to  Count 
de  Broglie  for  the  embassy  to  Vienna.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  brief  rivalry  the  Count  had  so  successfully  con- 
cealed his  sense  of  the  injustice  of  which  he  was  the 
victim,  that  his  relations  with  Stainville  had  remained, 
at  least  to  all  appearance,  such  as  they  had  been  from 
their  youth  up,  those  of  two  companions  of  the  same 
age,  and  the  same  position  in  society,  whose  respective 
turn  of  mind,  though  different  in  certain  respects,  led  to 
mutual  appreciation. 

While  the  essential  difference  between  Broglie  and 
Bernis  in  everything  had  rendered  it  impossible  for  them 
even  to  comprehend  one  another,  a  good  understanding 
between  the  new  Minister  and  the  Secret  Diplomatist 
seemed  to  be  naturally  implied  by  the  absolute  simili- 
tude of  their  external  circumstances.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  to  find  two  destinies  more  entirely 
similar,  and  consequently  more  likely  to  sugge^  the 
same  views  on  all  subjects.  Each  was  a  younger  son  of 
good  family;  the  education  of  both,  though  principally  di- 
rected towards  the  profession  of  arms,  had  been  conducted 
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in  sufficient  proximity  to  the  Court  to  accustom  them 
to  the  handling  of  great  affairs  at  an  early  stage  of 
their  lives  ;  and  either  chance,  or  similarity  of  taste, 
had  also  lead  them  to  select,  for  the  purposes  of  their 
youthful  pastimes,  the  same  group  of  courtiers  and 
great  ladies  among  the  many  who  gravitated  round 
Versailles,  as  satellites  gravitate  round  the  sun. 

Stainville  was,  like  Count  de  Broglie,  a  favourite 
member  of  the  brilliant  circle  of  which  Prince  de  Conti 
was  the  centre,  Madame  de  Boufflers  the  "idol,"  and 
in  which  the  Marechales  de  Beauvau,  de  Mirepoix,  and 
de  Luxembourg  shared  the  sceptre  of  wit  and  taste. 
It  would  have  been  hard  to  tell  which  of  the  two  was 
the  favourite  there.  The  great  charm  of  these  coteries 
was  their  freedom  and  intimacy  ;  the  select  society  met 
constantly  for  trips  to  the  country,  or'"jeux  d'esprit;" 
to  dine  in  the  afternoon,  or  to  sup  in  the  evening; 
to  write  verses  and  perform  in  private  theatricals. 
The  two  young  men  showed  to  equal  advantage,  and 
made  themselves  equally  agreeable  to  the  ladies  in  all 
these  various  ways.  Trained  thus  in  the  same  school 
of  business  and  of  pleasure,  they  had  quitted  it  on  the 
same  day,  and  gone  away,  to  represent  both  the  social 
attraction  and  the  political  interest  of  their  country, 
out  of  France.  In  addition,  a  family  alliance  had 
drawn  the  bonds,  which  similarity  of  age  and  position 
had  formed  between  them,  still  closer.  The  Duchess 
de  Broglie  was  first  cousin  to  Madame  de  Stainville ; 
both  were  granddaughters  of  Crozat,  the  famous 
financier,  and  coloniser  of  Louisiana,  whose  immense 
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fortune,  acquired  in  honourable  commerce,  was  sufficient 
to  restore  the  lustre  of  more  than  one  aristocratic 
house;  and  notwithstanding  great  differences  in  their 
respective  dispositions — the  Duchess  de  Broglie  was 
a  pious  lady,  while  the  Countess  de  Stainville  was 
slightly  tinged  with  the  philosophy  of  the  day — the 
two  young  women  had  remained  warmly  attached  to 
each  other. 

It  was,  then,  the  advent  to  power  of  a  friend,  almost 
a  relative,  that  De  Broglie  greeted  in  Stainville's  eleva- 
tion or,  to  give  him  the  name  he  bears  in  history, 
the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  for  such  was  the  title  of  the 
peerage  that  was  conferred,  together  with  his  high  office, 
upon  the  new  Secretary  of  State.  The  Count  might 
even  natter  himself  that  the  Minister  was  also  a  secret 
friend  of  Poland,  disposed  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  com- 
plaints of  that  unhappy  country.  More  than  once,  in 
fact,  while  they  were  ambassadors,  he  at  Warsaw  and 
Choiseul  at  Yienna,  he  had  poured  out  his  grievances 
in  his  letters  to  his  colleague;  expatiated  to  '~n  upon 
his  favourite  plans  for  Poland  and  the  system  of  tv 
North;  and  grumbled  about  the  forsaken  condition  in 
which  they  were  both  left  by  the  apathetic  indifference 
of  Bernis.  Choiseul,  whom  these  whispered  confidences 
did  not  bind,  and  who  had  no  reason  for  conciliating  a 
Minister  whom  he  hoped  to  succeed,  had  responded  by 
expressions  of  ready  concurrence,  and  had  not  scrupled 
to  ridicule  and  satirise  the  Minister.  The  moment  had 
now  come  for  him  to  prove  himself  better  than  his  pre- 
decessor ;  and  Count  de  Broglie,  strong  in  the  memory 
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of  their  intimate  relations,  proposed  to  call  upon  him 
amicably  to  do  so. 

The  Count,  too  much  inclined,  perhaps,  to  judge  of 
others  by  himself,  had  not  looked  so  closely  into  the 
defects  as  into  the  qualities  of  his  former  companion. 
He  had  not  discerned  that  vital  difference  between 
their  natures,  which  first  separated  them  from  one 
another,  and  ultimately  brought  them  into  conflict. 
Choiseul  was  better  fitted  than  was  De  Broglie  to 
attain  power,  while  perhaps  less  capable  of  using  it  for 
the  benefit  of  France.  Endowed  with  a  mind  as  quick 
and  even  more  penetrating  than  that  of  Count  de  Broglie, 
animated  by  equally  generous  sentiments,  and,  like  him, 
eminently  patriotic  at  a  time  when  France  had  ceased  to 
be  so,  Choiseul  had  neither  the  same  fixity  of  views  nor 
the  same  steadfastness  of  will.  Once  possessed  by  a 
great  political  design,  Count  de  Broglie  could  not  even 
imagine  a  departure  from  it ;  he  pursued  it  to  the  end, 
without  taking  account  of  any  obstacle  which  came 
in  his  ^y,  braving  the  comments  of  opinion,  re- 
rdless  of  persons,  and  of  all  private  interests,  his 
own  as  well  as  those  of  other  people.  In  Count 
de  Broglie  both  intellect  and  temper  were  firm  to 
obstinacy. 

Choiseul  was  just  his  opposite  in  these  respects : 
his  chief  characteristics  were  suppleness  and  mobility. 
The  facile  mind  of  the  new  Minister  caught  at  every 
idea  with  conviction  more  lively  than  profound,  but 
attached  itself  strongly  to  none.  He  looked  at  all  the 
points  of  the  horizon  with  a  far-reaching,  piercing  gaze, 
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but  he  fixed  that  gaze  nowhere,  and  his  resolutions,  like 
his  thoughts,  were  more  impetuous  than  tenacious.  He 
was  as  easily  disheartened  as  he  was  ready  to  undertake 
adventures,  entering  upon  them  gaily,  only  to  abandon 
them  lightly.  With  his  natural  levity  of  temperament 
was  combined  a  strong  desire  to  shine,  and  a  love  of 
pleasing,  which,  though  quite  in  their  place  in  the  life 
of  a  Court,  laid  him  open  to  more  than  one  kind  of 
influence.  The  Sovereign,  the  favourite,  and  the 
Minister,  the  public  of  Versailles  and  of  Paris,  the 
salons  and  the  cafes— Choiseul  aimed  at  captivating, 
dazzling,  and  even  amusing  them  all,  a  feat  which  the 
most  skilful  could  not  execute,  except  on  the  condition 
of  contradicting  nobody.  He  is  perhaps  the  only 
Minister  of  old  France,  who,  to  the  classic  talent  of  a 
courtier,  joined  that  which  is  now  called  popularity- 
hunting.  Let  me  say  at  once,  that  in  this  design 
of  winning  universal  favour,  Choiseul  succeeded  beyond 
his  hopes,  and  certainly  beyond  his  merits.  Having 
no  earnestness  in  his  ideas,  and  no  real  firmness  in  his 
character,  he  succeeded,  by  the  mere  charm  of  his  good 
manner,  in  retaining  power  for  twelve  long  years  under 
a  capricious  King,  and  on  the  shifting  sands  of  a  Court 
perpetually  disturbed  by  intrigue.  In  spite  of  a  disas- 
trous war  and  a  humiliating  peace,  he  was  beloved  by 
the  people,  and  extolled  by  public  opinion,  in  a  time  at 
which  contempt  for  authority  was  at  once  a  system  and 
a  faction,  the  pretension  of  philosophers,  and  the  amuse- 
ment of  men  of  the  world.  Finally,  without  having 
left  anything  as  a  legacy  to  posterity,  he  has  charmed 
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posterity  itself;  and  herein  he  has  entirely  the  advan- 
tage over  Count  de  Broglie. 

While  De  Broglie,  fettered  by  the  traditions  of  a 
narrow  though  sound  policy,  did  not  perceive  that  great 
intellectual  movement  which  was  changing  everything 
around  him  during  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  while  he  closed  his  ears  to  the  vain  talk  of 
the  learned  with  a  mixture  of  aristocratic  disdain  and 
religious  rigorism,  Choiseul,  more  awake  to  the  signs 
of  the  times,  had  early  discerned  in  the  new-born  philo- 
sophy, not  a  great  cause  to  be  served,  but  a  power  to  be 
employed.  Yoltaire  appeared  to  him  not  as  a  pioneer 
of  social  progress,  but  as  a  dispenser  of  renown.  He 
offered  him  adulation,  as  to  a  sovereign,  and  with  the 
same  discreet  finesse  that  soon  lent  him  his  success 
with  Louis  XV.,  and  he  courted  the  Encyclopedia  and 
Madame  de  Pompadour  simultaneously.  Philosophy  was 
no  less  alive  to  the  flattery  than  was  the  courtesan,  with 
whom,  as  we  know,  philosophy  was  always  on  good 
terms.  In  return,  it  transformed  all  the  abortive 
enterprises  of  the  Minister  who  knew  how  to  please 
it,  into  great  political  conceptions.  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour did  not  succeed  in  making  a  great  general  of 
Soubise,  but  philosophy  almost  made  a  great  Minister 
of  Choiseul.  We  still  remain  under  this  false  im- 
pression, of  which  the  following  recital  furnishes  a 
curious  example. 

Who  among  us  has  not  heard  it  said,  that,  if 
Choiseul  had  continued  to  be  Pirst  Minister,  Poland 
would  not  have  fallen  ?    Perhaps  the  Poles  themselves 
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think  so  still.  Never  was  there  a  greater  error.  The 
most  incredulous  will  presently  see,  on  the  contrary,  that 
no  Minister  helped  more  zealously  than  Choiseul,  or 
with  a  resolution  more  reckless  and  more  cruel,  to  dig 
an  abyss  under  the  feet  of  Poland,  and  then  allow  the 
unfortunate  country  to  fall  into  it.  And  it  was  at 
once,  without  a  day's  hesitation,  that  he  set  to  work 
at  this  charitable  operation.  He  had  not,  in  fact, 
talked  for  an  hour  with  Madame  de  Pompadour  without 
having  convinced  himself  that  a  sure  means  of  pleasing 
her  was  to  put  aside  everything  which  could  hinder  the 
growing  friendship  of  France  with  the  Imperial  Courts, 
and  that  it  was  especially  important  to  conciliate 
Eussia.  Austria  was  already  secured,  alike  through  her 
hatred  and  her  interest;  but  the  Bussian  alliance  held 
only  by  a  slender  thread,  which  might  be  cut  on  the  day 
when  Elizabeth  should  be  succeeded  by  the  Grand  Ducal 
couple,  Peter  and  Catherine,  whose  English  and  Prus- 
sian predilections  were  well  known.  What  gift,  on 
their  accession,  could  be  more  agreeable  to  Eussia  than 
a  resolute  sacrifice  of  all  French  influence  in  Poland  ? 
Choiseul  perceived  this  at  a  glance,  and  no  sooner  had 
he  taken  it  into  his  mind,  than  all  that  he  might  have 
thought,  said,  or  even  written  to  Count  de  Broglie 
in  the  contrary  sense,  ceased  to  weigh  a  grain  in  the 
balance.  The  only  difference  between  him  and  Bernis 
was  that  the  policy  of  abandonment  which  Bernis  had 
followed  with  some  embarrassment,  and  principally  by 
letting  things  alone,  Choiseul  pursued  with  all  the 
briskness  and  vivacity  of  his  character,  and  forthwith 
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erected  into  a  system.  His  first  despatch  to  M. 
Durand  was  in.  these  words  : — "  Continue,  I  beg  of  you, 
to  inform  me  exactly  and  in  detail  of  everything  that 
takes  place  in  Poland ;  but  the  King  recommends  you  to 
avoid  with  the  utmost  scrupulousness  taking  any  side, 
and  has  charged  me  to  convey  his  orders  that  you  are 
to  play  a  purely  speculative  and  passive  part.  The 
intention  of  his  Majesty  is  that  you  shall  not  give 
Count  de  Broglie  any  subject  of  complaint." 1 

It  is  probable  that  at  the  moment  when  he  des- 
patched these  instructions,  M.  Tercier  made  some 
efforts  to  soften  their  rigour.  It  was  his  practice — 
we  have  seen  it  in  operation  more  than  once  under 
Bernis — to  modify  the  tenour  of  the  official  despatches 
by  certain  artifices  in  the  drawing  up  of  them,  so  as  to 
diminish  the  space  which  separated  them  from  the 
secret  instructions,  and  thus  to  contrive  for  the  agent 
who  was  charged  with  reconciling  two  policies,  some 
little  facility  of  escape  from  the  open  contradiction 
between  them.  But  these  manoeuvres  could  not  elude 
the  penetrating  eye  of  the  new  Minister,  and  Choiseul 
speedily  detected,  not  only  in  this  tacit  effort,  but  from 
a  few  words  which  M.  Tercier  let  fall  in  conversation, 
some  connection  between  his  ideas  concerning  Poland, 
and  those  on  which  Count  de  Broglie  had  more  than 
once  expatiated  to  himself.  This  was  quite  enough 
to  put  Choiseul  on  his  guard.  It  was  currently 
reported   at  Versailles   that   secret   relations  existed 

1  M.  Tercier  to  M.  Durand,  20th  and  23rd  May,  1759.  (Correspondance 
Secrete:  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.) 
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between  the  Count  and  the  King ;  Choiseul  guessed 
that  if  such  relations  existed,  Tercier  was  the  instru- 
ment of  them,  and  he  instantly  decided  on  cutting  the 
thread  of  the  entire  plot.  One  morning,  on  entering 
the  Cabinet  of  the  Minister  to  present  the  usual  papers 
for  signature,  Tercier  learned  from  ChoiseuTs  own  mouth 
that  he  had  had  the  misfortune  to  displease  his  Majesty, 
that  he  was  dismissed  from  the  post  of  First  Clerk,  and 
that  in  exchange  he  was  to  be  made  Keeper  of  the 
Depot,  or,  as  we  now  say,  of  the  Ministerial  Archives. 

The  pretext  for  this  change  was  a  singular  one.  To 
his  diplomatic  functions,  Tercier  united  the  modest  post 
of  Royal  Censor,  which  just  made  his  salary  enough  to 
live  on.  In  this  capacity  he  had,  during  the  preceding 
year,  placed  his  visa  on  a  big  volume,  published  by 
M.  Helvetius,  Farmer- General  of  the  Taxes,  and  Comp- 
troller of  the  Household  to  the  Queen.  This  volume 
was  entitled  "  De  l'Esprit,"  and,  very  likely,  Tercier  had 
hardly  looked  at  it.  How  was  he  to  suppose  that  a 
person  in  such  a  lucrative  office  would  write  anything 
objectionable,  or  that  so  respectable  a  volume  contained 
a  deadly  poison  ?  After  the  work  had  been  published, 
however,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  treatise  on  pure  atheism, 
and  undisguised  materialism.  The  scandal  was  great. 
All  the  party  of  religion  at  Court  were  outraged.  The 
Faculty  first,  and  then  Parliament  took  action  in  the 
matter.  The  work  was  censured  by  the  Sorbonne,  and 
suppressed  by  a  decree  of  justice  ;  M.  Helvetius  was 
obliged  to  make  "  amende  honorable,"  but  a  share  of 
the  fault  was  imputed  to  the  Censor,  who  had  so  imper- 
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fectly  discharged  his  duty.  Such  was  the  strange 
motive  for  his  dismissal  alleged  to  that  honest  clerk 
by  the  friend  of  Voltaire  and  the  future  destroyer  of 
the  Jesuits.  It  is  only  due  to  Tercier  to  state  that  he 
was  not  duped  by  this  pretext  for  a  moment.  "  The 
Duke  has  got  wind  of  the  secret/'  wrote  he  on  the 
spot  to  Count  de  Broglie ;  and,  if  a  commentary 
had  been  necessary,  it  was  speedily  supplied  by  an 
interdiction  addressed  to  M.  Durand  of  all  direct  cor- 
respondence with  his  neighbours  in  Dantzic,  Constanti- 
nople, and  St.  Petersburg.  The  Duke  had  immediately 
recognised,  with  an  acuteness  which  we  must  admire, 
the  two  principal  springs  of  the  supposed  intrigue,  and, 
at  all  hazard,  put  his  finger  upon  them  and  stopped 
their  motion.  This  was  a  great  inconvenience,  because, 
Tercier  being  removed  from  the  Ministry,  the  official 
despatches  could  no  longer  come  to  Count  de  Broglie, 
except  by  a  very  slow  and  indirect  method.  The 
agent  who  was  in  possession  of  the  secret — Durand,  for 
example,  at  Warsaw — had  in  the  first  place  to  receive 
them,  and  then  to  send  copies  in  cypher  to  Tercier  at 
Versailles.  We  may  judge  what  delay  ensued  from 
this,  and  how  difficult  it  was  to  make  any  use  of  com- 
munications received  two  months  after  date,  and  a 
double  journey  across  Europe.  This  in  itself  would 
have  been  enough  to  discourage  the  most  zealous  agent, 
even  if  he  had  not  been  disheartened  beforehand.  The 
Count,  for  reasons  which  I  have  already  set  forth,  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  the  apparent  inutility  of  his  role, 
and  this  time  he  renounced,  but  without  impatience,  the 
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ray  of  hope  or  of  illusion  which  the  advent  of  his 
friend  to  power  had  thrown  across  his  path.    He  did 
not  reveal  his  feelings  to  that  friend,  for  to  do  so  would 
have  been  to  betray  himself.    He  complained  to  the 
King,  for  the  acquittal  of  his  own  conscience,  in  a 
few  words,  making  him  understand  that  Tercier  was 
not  in  reality  punished  for  his  blunder  in  the  capa- 
city of  Eoyal  Censor;  but  he  immediately  received 
a  reply  which  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  insist  upon 
that  point,  if  even  he  had  wished  to  do  so.  "  Since 
the   approbation  which   Tercier   gave   to   the  book 
called  '  De  l'Esprit,'  "  said  the  King,  "  it  has  only  been 
a  question  of  finding  a  pretext  for  dismissing  him  from 
the  Foreign  Office.     Cardinal  de  Bernis  was  on  the 
point  of  doing  so  at  once,  but  he  contented  him- 
self with  reprimanding   him   severely.     The  Queen 
would  not  retain  Helvetius  in  her  household,  and  so 
M.  de  Choiseul  has  availed  himself  of  that  as  a  pre- 
text to  dismiss  Tercier.    As  for  myself,  I  do  not  know, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  know,  anybody  except  my  Secre- 
taries of  State;  I  leave  their  clerks  entirely  in  their 
hands.      You   must  ascertain  what  it  is  he  wants, 
and  also  how  to  carry  on  the  secret  affair  in  Poland. 
I  was  sorry  for  him  about  this  matter,  more  especially 
as  he  must  have  read  the  book  '  De  l'Esprit '  very 
superficially.    I  do  not  think  with  you  that  the  Duke 
de  Choiseul  has  any  knowledge  of  the  secret."1  Then, 
with  the  sublime  indifference  towards  the  misfortunes 
of  their  servants  too  often  evinced  by  sovereigns,  he 
1  Boutaric,  vol.  i,  pp.  237,  238. 
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thinks  that  he  settles  everything  by  conferring  an  extra 
pension  of  3,000  livres  on  Tercier,  in  addition  to  his 
retiring  pension. 

The  Connt  now  made  up  his  mind  to  seek  consola- 
tion in  his  military  position ;  and  it  speedily  furnished 
him  with  a  source  of  comfort.  The  Duke  de  Broglie 
(assisted  by  his  Quartermaster-General)  had  not  been 
six  weeks  in  command  of  the  reserve  of  the  army  of 
the  Ehine  before  a  rapid  victory  signalised  his  pre- 
sence there.  Early  in  April,  1759,  Prince  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick,  who  had  been  sent  by  Frederick  to  de- 
fend the  entrance  to  Germany  with  the  Hanoverian 
troops,  again  attempted  the  same  line  of  march  as  in 
the  previous  year,  in  order  to  approach  the  river  and 
cross  it ;  but  this  time  he  came  in  sufficient  force  to 
push,  should  he  gain  one,  an  advantage  to  the  end. 
The  Duke  de  Broglie,  apprised  in  time,  did  not  give 
him  the  opportunity  of  advancing,  and  although  the 
Prince's  troops  were  at  least  half  as  numerous  again 
as  his  own,  he  marched  out  and  encountered  him,  on 
Good  Friday,  the  13th  of  April,  one  league  above  Frank- 
fort, in  the  little  valley  of  Bergen. 

The  events  of  that  day,  very  celebrated  in  its 
time,  had,  in  addition  to  its  other  good  fortune,  that 
of  being  witnessed  by  a  spectator,  then  unknown  and 
unimportant,  but  who  afterwards  became  the  narrator 
of  them,  and  endowed  the  day  with  some  of  his  own 
imperishable  renown.  Count  de  Thorane,  one  of  the 
generals  of  the  French  army,  lodged  in  the  house  of 
an  Imperial  Town  Councillor,  then  discharging  the 
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functions  of  Burgomaster,  whose  name  was  Groethe, 
and  who,  having  taken  part  against  the  House  of 
Austria  in  the  war  of  1752,  was  attached  to  the 
interests  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  His  wife,  on  the 
contrary,  who  belonged  to  an  old  family  of  the  Im- 
perial city,  and  entertained  a  superstitious  respect  for 
Maria  Theresa,  could  not  speak  of  the  usurper  of 
Silesia  without  horror.  Hence  there  arose  daily  dis- 
putes in  the  otherwise  happy  household,  which  took 
place  in  the  presence  of  the  children,  and  of  which 
little  Wolfgang,  the  eldest  son,  then  ten  years  old,  did 
not  lose  a  word.  When  the  two  armies  approached 
each  other,  and  it  was  evident  that  they  were  to  meet 
at  the  gates  of  Frankfort,  the  domestic  strife  grew 
more  and  more  bitter  day  by  day,  and  made  so 
strong  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  little  boy, 
that,  more  than  thirty  years  afterwards,  when  he  had 
become  the  greatest  man  of  letters  in  Grermany,  he 
devoted  several  pages  of  his  Memoirs  to  recollections 
of  the  time  and  the  event. 

"  The  sojourn  of  the  royal  lieutenant  in  our  house," 
he  says,  "  procured  for  us  the  advantage  of  seeing  all 
the  important  personages  of  the  French  army  one  after 
the  other,  and  of  approaching  all  those  who  were 
already  known  to  us  through  their  renown.  I  have 
a  specially  distinct  remembrance  of  Prince  de  Soubise, 
as  a  great  noble,  very  handsome,  and  with  the  grandest 
manners.  But  the  most  remarkable  among  them  all 
was  the  Duke  (afterwards  Marshal)  de  Broglie,  who 
appeared  to  me  to  be  still  a  young  man.    His  coun- 
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tenance  was  full  of  animation,  and  his  warlike  spirit 
shone  in  his  sparkling  eyes.  He  came  frequently  to 
visit  the  royal  lieutenant,  and  we  all  knew  that  they 
were  discussing  matters  of  importance.  .  .  .  Pre- 
sently it  began  to  he  rumoured  that  the  allies  were 
advancing,  and  that  Prince  Frederick  of  Brunswick 
contemplated  driving  the  French  from  the  Maine.  No 
great  opinion  was  entertained  of  the  French,  who 
could  not  boast  of  any  success  in  this  war,  and,  since 
the  battle  of  Eossbach,  they  had  been  somewhat 
despised.  The  greatest  confidence  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, placed  in  Prince  Ferdinand,  and  all  the  friends 
of  Prussia  looked  impatiently  to  him  for  liberation 
from  the  burden  that  they  were  bearing.  My  father 
was  in  better  spirits,  but  my  mother's  anxiety  increased. 
She  was  prudent  enough  to  perceive  that  a  very  small 
evil  was  about  to  give  place  to  a  much  greater  trouble ; 
for  it  was  clear  that  the  French  would  not  advance 
any  distance  to  meet  the  Prince,  but  would  wait  for 
him  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  My  mother's  imagi- 
nation represented  to  her  the  defeat  of  the  French, 
their  flight,  the  defence  of  the  town,  which  would  be 
necessary  if  only  to  protect  their  retreat,  a  bombard- 
ment, a  horrid  scene  of  pillage.  She  could  bear  every- 
thing except  uncertainty,  and  expressed  her  fear  to  Count 
de  Thorane.  He  made  her  the  usual  answer,  that  is 
to  say,  that  she  might  make  her  mind  easy,  that  there 
was  nothing  to  fear,  and  that  she  must  be  careful  not 
to  speak  to  any  one  of  what  was  taking  place. 

"  Bodies  of  troops,  more  and  more  numerous  each 
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day,  constantly  passed  through  the  town ;  we  •  learned 
that  they  were  assembling  at  Bergen ;  the  coming  and 
going  of  men,  horses,  and  vehicles  increased,  and  our 
house  was  in  commotion  day  and  night.  I  saw 
the  Duke  de  Broglie  constantly  there,  looking  just  as 
usual,  and  always  in  good  spirits;  and  I  have  since 
been  happy  to  find  that  history  has  surrounded  the 
man  whose  bearing  made  so  lasting  and  so  favourable 
an  impression  upon  me  with  well-merited  renown. 

"  At  length,  after  a  week  of  excitement,  came  Good 
Friday,  1759.  A  great  calm  presaged  the  approach  of 
the  storm.  We  children  were  forbidden  to  leave  the 
house,  but  my  father  could  not  remain  quiet,  and  he 
went  out.  The  fight  began :  I  went  up  to  the  topmost 
storey,  from  whence  I  could  not  indeed  see  the  ground, 
but  whither  the  thundering  of  the  cannon  and  the  roll 
of  the  musketry  came  distinctly  to  my  ears.  Some 
hours  later,  we  perceived  the  first  results  of  the  combat 
in  a  file  of  carts  laden  with  the  wounded,  whose  faces 
and  attitudes  were  expressive  of  every  form  of  pain,  and 
who  were  being  taken  to  a  convent  which  had  been 
turned  into  a  hospital.  Then  the  pity  of  the  townsfolk 
was  aroused,  and  they  brought  out  wine,  beer,  bread, 
and  money  to  those  who  were  still  capable  of  receiving 
such  gifts.  And  when  it  was  perceived  that  the  convoy 
chiefly  consisted  of  German  wounded  and  prisoners,  com- 
passion was  unbounded,  each  individual  was  ready  to 
give  all  that  was  at  his  disposal  in  order  to  assist  our 
unfortunate  compatriots. 

"  This  convoy  of  wounded  was  a  sufficient  indication 
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that  the  battle  had  gone  ill  for  the  allies.  My  father, 
whose  partiality  had  rendered  him  perfectly  certain  of 
their  success,  had  been  bold  enough  to  go  out  to  meet 
the  conquerors,  without  reflecting  that  in  any  case  he 
must  in  the  first  place  meet  the  flying  and  the  wounded. 
He  speedily  learned — what  the  noise  of  the  fusillade  itself 
ought  to  have  given  him  to  understand — that  all  was 
going  well  with  the  French,  and  that  no  retreat  on 
their  part  was  to  be  looked  for.  He  came  back  to 
the  house  quite  dejected;  but  my  mother,  on  the  con- 
trary, and  we  children,  were  overjoyed." 

This  narrative  of  a  child's  impressions  marvellously 
depicts  the  surprise — joyful  on  one  side,  and  pain- 
ful on  the  other — caused  by  the  news,  that  after  so 
many  successive  defeats,  the  honour  of  our  arms  was 
unexpectedly  restored ;  that  the  French  were  the  con- 
querors of  the  most  renowned  of  Frederick's  generals — 
conquerors  too  in  a  few  hours,  and  in  a  battle  of  two  to 
one.  The  action  had  been  as  hot  as  it  was  rapid  and 
brilliant.  The  Hanoverian  troops,  first  turned  by  a 
skilful  manoeuvre,  then  dislodged  from  their  position 
by  an  irresistible  charge  of  cavalry,  were  utterly 
routed.  Frederick's  plan  of  campaign  for  that  year 
had  failed,  for  he  had  calculated  that  the  aggression 
of  Prince  Ferdinand,  by  keeping  the  whole  of  the 
French  forces  in  check,  would  leave  him  free  to  fight 
Austria  and  Eussia  by  himself.  The  Duke  de  Broglie 
announced  the  victory  to  the  King  in  a  laconic  and 
characteristic  note,  in  which  we  perceive  his  modest 
consciousness  of  the  greatness  of  his  success.    "  Sire," 
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lie  wrote,  "  notliing  can  be  more  agreeable  to  one 
of  your  subjects  than  to  have  the  happiness  of  ap- 
prising your  Majesty  of  the  success  which  your  troops 
have  won  to-day  over  the  Hanoverian  army  com- 
manded by  Prince  Ferdinand.  Nothing  can  be  added 
to  the  valour  which  they  have  displayed." 1 

At  Paris  the  effect  of  the  news  was  immense,  and 
the  name  of  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  already  very  popular, 
was  in  every  mouth.  I  cannot  affirm  that  the  Marshal 
de  Belleisle  and  Madame  de  Pompadour,  or  even  the 
Duke  de  Choiseul,  felt  quite  as  much  joy  as  did  the 
public ;  indeed,  I  suspect  the  contrary  from  a  very  sin- 
gular phrase  which  I  find  in  a  letter  written  by  the 
favourite  at  this  date,  and  which  has  recently  been 
published.  "  The  battle,"  says  she,  "  has  given  me 
very  great  pleasure.  M.  de  Soubise  had  so  well  placed 
his  quarters  and  chosen  so  good  a  field  of  battle  at 
Bergen,  that  we  could  not  have  been  beaten.  My 
only  regret  is  that  he  was  not  there,  and  that  the 
King  kept  him  in  attendance  on  his  person."  2  The 
idea  of  awarding  the  honours  of  the  day  to  Soubise,  who 
was  not  there,  is  sublimely  impudent  and  ridiculous. 

The  Duchess  de  Choiseul  (that  amiable  lady  with 
whom  all  the  readers  of  Madame  de  Deffand's  letters 
are  acquainted)  felt  unmixed  pleasure,  and  she  im- 
mediately congratulated  her  cousin  in  a  very  graceful 

1  The  Duke  de  Broglie  to  the  King,  from  the  field  of  battle  at  Bergen, 
13th  April,  1759.    (Ministere  de  la  Guerre  :  Correspondance  Officielle.) 

2  The  Marquise  de  Pompadour  to  Madame  de  Lutzelbourg,  6th  May, 
1759,  in  the  correspondence  published  by  M.  Malassis.    Bauer,  Paris,  1878. 
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little  note,  which  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  find 
among  the  family  papers  : — 

"  I  wished  to  be  first,  my  dear  cousin,  to  inform 
you  of  the  victory  which  the  Duke  de  Broglie  has  just 
gained,  and  to  congratulate  you  on  his  good  health.  If 
the  person  who  sent  you  a  portrait  of  Prince  d'lssem- 
bourg  last  year  has  undertaken  to  make  a  collection  for 
you  of  all  the  generals  beaten  by  the  Duke  de  Broglie, 
I  may  hope  to  see  your  apartment  speedily  decorated 
with  them  for  our  good  fortune  and  your  glory.  I 
congratulate  my  most  fortunate  uncle."  1 

Only  one  thing  was  wanting  to  the  glory  of  the 
commander  of  the  reserve  of  the  army  of  the  Ehine : 
this  was  the  contrast  of  a  reverse  encountered  by  the 
General-in-Chief.  Contades  did  not  keep  his  subor- 
dinate waiting  long  for  such  an  increase  of  his  renown. 
Wishing  to  profit  by  the  victory  of  Bergen  in  order  to 
get  into  the  interior  of  Germany,  Contades  hastened 
to  cross  the  Ehine  below  Cologne,  united  the  Duke  de 
Broglie's  army  corps  with  his  own,  and  marched  along 
the  Weser  into  Westphalia,  driving  Prince  Ferdinand 
before  him  at  the  sword's  point.  At  last,  the  Prince, 
having  reached  Osnaburg,  grew  tired  of  perpetual  re- 
treating, and  so  halted,  and  offered  battle  to  the  pur- 
suing army  on  the  31st  July,  in  front  of  Minden 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  Duke  de  Broglie, 
his  troops  forming  the  right  of  the  French  army,  was 
holding  the  river,  and  it  was  thought  that  he  would 
receive  or  provoke  the  first  attack.    Prince  Ferdinand 

1  The  Duchess  de  Choiseul  to  the  Duchess  de  Broglie :  family  papers. 
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upset  this  calculation  by  throwing  himself  from  the 
beginning  of  the  action  on  the  centre  and  the  left, 
where  the  infantry  had  not  had  time  to  get  into 
line,  and  there  was  nothing  but  cavalry,  who  were 
easily  routed.  The  Duke  de  Broglie,  finding  himself 
isolated  with  the  wing  under  his  command,  retreated 
early  and  in  good  order  to  the  camp  at  Minden.  The 
retreat  was  continued  on  the  following  day.  In  a 
few  days  the  whole  of  the  conquered  ground  was  lost, 
and  the  French  had  returned  to  their  point  of 
departure. 

The  events  of  this  unfortunate  day  had  all  served 
to  exhibit  so  strongly  the  incapacity  of  Contades  and 
the  superior  generalship  of  De  Broglie,  that  the  latter 
was  actually  accused  of  having  acted  with  the  design 
of  establishing  that  parallel  to  his  own  advantage. 
Contades  loudly  asserted  that  the  Duke  de  Broglie  had 
engaged  the  enemy  too  late ;  that  he  had  attacked 
feebly  in  order  to  leave  him  in  difficulty,  and  that  in 
any  case  he  ought  to  have  come  to  his  aid  on  perceiving 
the  turn  that  things  were  taking,  and  the  tactics  of 
the  Prussians.  This  accusation  was  actually  made  at 
Versailles,  and  the  Council  assembled  at  Belle  Yue  was 
summoned  to  adjudicate  on  the  complaints  of  Contades 
against  his  lieutenant.  It  is  said  that  the  members  of 
the  Council  were  divided  equally  between  approbation 
and  blame  of  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  and  that  it  was  the 
King  who  at  the  last  moment  turned  the  scale  by 
declaring  himself  on  the  side  of  the  Duke.  There  was, 
however,  no  division  in  public  opinion,  which,  still 
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dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  victory  of  Bergen,  re- 
fused to  admit  that  the  Duke  de  Broglie  could  be  in 
the  wrong. 

Notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  Belleisle,  who  sent 
the  old  Marshal  d'Estrees  to  finish  the  spoiled  cam- 
paign of  this  year,  nothing  was  wanting  to  the  success 
of  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  not  even  the  comparison  of  his 
victory  with  the  successive  reverses  which  during  a 
whole  year  had  befallen  his  colleagues  and  superiors, 
Marshals  de  Contades  and  d'Estrees.  Thenceforth 
popular  opinion  became  irresistible,  and  it  was  known 
that  at  the  commencement  of  the  following  year  the 
real  guidance  of  the  military  operations  would  be  en- 
trusted to  the  Duke  de  Broglie.  The  only  remaining 
question  was  in  what  quality  and  under  what  form 
this  supreme  direction  should  be  placed  in  his  hands. 
Some  of  his  opponents  insisted  that  by  reason  of  his  age 
and  his  comparatively  recent  rank  he  should  be  given 
a  superior,  but  they  consented  that  this  should  be  a 
nominal  rather  than  a  real  chief :  one  of  his  friends,  for 
instance,  like  Prince  de  Soubise,  whose  good  nature  was 
well  known,  and  who  could  be  specially  recommended 
to  get  on  well  with  his  first  lieutenant ;  or  else  a  young 
prince  of  the  blood  like  Prince  de  Conde,  who  would  be 
happy  to  have  a  sound  adviser  by  his  side.  This  sugges- 
tion was  secretly  supported  by  the  Minister  and  the 
favourite,  who  could  not  make  up  their  minds  to  yield 
supreme  power  to  their  declared  enemy. 

The  Duke  and  the  Count  were  kept  informed  of 
these  discussions  by  their  uncle  the  Abbe,  who  was 
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acting  in  their  interests  that  same  part  of  intelligent 
observer,  and  indeed  almost  of  Court  spy,  which  he  had 
so  usefully  played  on  behalf  of  his  own  brother  during 
the  war  of  1742.  Each  post  brought  a  sagacious 
letter  from  the  old  courtier,  who  knew  everything,  had 
seen  everything,  and  excelled  in  depicting  everything. 
The  Abbe  was  strongly  attached  to  his  nephews,  but 
he  did  not  natter  them.  He  considered  the  eldest  to  be 
too  strict  a  Puritan  in  morals,  and  the  younger  of  too 
impetuous  a  temper,  and  he  piqued  himself  on  making 
up  in  his  own  person,  by  his  address  and  intelligence, 
for  the  injury  done  to  his  family  by  their  impracti- 
cable and  obstinate  virtues.  There  had  been  some 
sharp  contests  between  them  upon  this  subject,  in 
which  the  Count  was  the  special  object  of  his  uncle's 
aggressive  raillery;  the  Abbe  refusing  absolutely  to 
understand  why  he  should  have  persisted  in  im- 
perilling his  diplomatic  position,  and  the  ministerial 
favour,  by  a  platonic  devotion  to  the  interests  of  a 
nation  so  much  out  of  fashion  at  Court  as  Poland. 
He  could  not  pardon  such  stupidity.  In  the  present 
case,  however,  it  was  the  Count  who  was  about  to 
amuse  himself  with  the  Abbe,  by  making  him  play, 
unconsciously,  a  decisive  card  in  the  Count's  game. 

The  Count,  informed  of  the  opinions  which  were 
dividing  the  Council,  and  resolved  to  turn  the  scale 
in  favour  of  the  party  who  would  give  the  entire  direc- 
tion to  the  general  whose  confidant  and  mouth-piece 
he  was,  induced  his  brother  to  write  a  very  elaborate 
letter  to  the  Abbe,  detailing  certain  reasons  which  must 
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prevent  him  from  accepting  any  other  mission  than  the 
sole  and  supreme  command.  I  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  quoting  this  letter,  which  seems  to  me  a  fine 
production,  and  which  points  out  with  much  force  of 
expression  and  of  thought  the  prevalent  defects  of  the 
French  army  during  this  deplorable  war.  I  should  be 
inclined  to  believe,  from  certain  internal  evidence,  that 
the  Count  had  a  hand  in  the  writing  of  the  letter, 
were  it  not  impressed  with  calm  and  elevation  very 
different  from  that  proud  irritability  which  characterises 
the  Count's  own  productions.  "  I  know  that  you  are 
well  aware,  my  dear  uncle,"  wrote  the  Duke,  "of  the  joy 
with  which  I  learned  that  his  Majesty  had  been  pleased 
to  show  himself  convinced  of  my  inviolable  zeal  for  his 
service,  and  my  respectful  attachment  to  his  person,  and 
also  assured  that  in  the  action  of  the  first  of  this  month 
(the  battle  of  Minden)  I  was  inspired  by  those  sentiments. 
You  will  see  by  the  accompanying  copy  of  a  letter  which 
I  received  from  Marshal  de  Belleisle,  that  he  has  avoided 
with  great  care  informing  me  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
King  expressed  himself  concerning  me.  In  consequence 
of  this,  of  all  I  have  seen  since  I  have  been  in  the 
service,  and  all  my  father  experienced  in  the  way  of 
trickery,  opposition,  and  obstacles,  of  which  I  myself 
have  experienced  as  much  ;  also,  in  consequence  of  the 
defects  in  our  military  system,  and  the  almost  insur- 
mountable difficulty  of  remedying  them,  you  will  not  be 
astonished,  my  dear  uncle,  that  I  should  feel  but  little 
eagerness  to  find  myself  at  the  head  of  the  army.  I 
believe  that  to  desire  such  a  post  one  must  be  either 
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very  presumptuous  or  very  intriguing.  I  am  not  the 
first ;  and  as  for  the  second,  I  know  enough  of  it  to  be 
aware  that  I  know  very  little,  and  that  all  the  talents 
necessary  for  the  successful  command  of  an  army  do  not 
fall  to  the  lot  of  humanity. 

<e  Believe  me,  I  have  often  reflected  upon  this,  and 
I  have  examined  and  tried  to  find  out  whence  came  the 
errors  which  I  have  seen  committed,  and  the  slight 
advantage  to  which  the  most  fortunate  actions  have 
been  turned.  If  I  were  to  enter  into  these  details  with 
you  I  should  compose  a  volume.  I  will  content  myself 
then  with  indicating  the  principal  cause  in  one  word ; 
it  is  simply  total  ignorance  on  the  part  of  all,  from  the 
sub-lieutenant  to  the  lieutenant-general,  of  the  duties  of 
their  calling,  and  of  all  the  details  into  which  they 
ought  to  enter.  The  consequence  is  that  the  lieutenant 
and  the  captain  do  not  know  how  to  govern  or  to  com- 
mand their  companies  ;  the  colonels,  brigadiers,  major- 
generals,  and  lieutenant-generals  do  not  know  how 
to  lead  their  regiments,  brigades,  and  divisions,  to  put 
them  in  battle  array,  or  to  handle  them  according  to 
different  circumstances.  Therefore  the  general  has 
everything  to  do :  to  put  the  whole  of  his  army  in  order 
of  battle,  to  command  all  its  movements,  to  provide  for 
everything,  to  be  everywhere,  and  that  being  impossible 
in  a  great  army — however  young,  however  active,  how- 
ever well-disposed  a  general  may  be — he  is  well  aware 
that  when  he  gives  battle  he  plays  a  game  of  chance, 
in  which,  luck  being  equal,  he  must  necessarily  lose. 
All  our  officers  have,  man  for  man,  as  much  courage  as 
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the  officers  of  the  enemy,  and  more  talent  and  intelli- 
gence, but  they  err  on  an  essential  point.  There  are 
few  among  them,  even  in  the  most  subordinate  ranks, 
who  do  not  make  plans  of  campaign  for  the  army,  and 
who  do  not  censure  the  general ;  there  is  hardly  one 
who  does  not  consider  himself  above  his  position, 
and  hold  the  petty  details  of  the  command  of  his 
troop  beneath  his  attention.  Nothing  is  so  common 
as  speechifying  about  the  grandeur  of  the  profession, 
and  nothing  is  so  rare  as  to  find  officers  capable  of 
transacting  its  business.  It  is,  nevertheless,  on  the 
perfection  with  which  a  lieutenant  handles  thirty  men, 
a  captain  fifty,  a  colonel  his  regiment,  a  brigadier  his 
brigade ;  on  the  promptitude  with  which  that  brigade 
marches,  breaks  up,  and  goes  into  battle,  that  the  good 
or  ill  success  of  an  affair  depends,  and  when  the  troops 
are  badly  handled  it  is  impossible  either  to  get  before- 
hand with  an  enemy  or  to  prevent  his  getting  the  better 
of  one  in  the  manoeuvres  which  one  is  obliged  to  make. 
Our  enemies  have  a  great  advantage  over  us  in  this 
respect.  All  their  superior  officers  and  generals  have 
passed  through  all  the  inferior  ranks,  and  have  been 
long  in  the  service,  and  as  it  is  a  custom  in  their 
army  that  the  officer  of  highest  rank  shall  manoeuvre 
the  regiment  or  the  division,  the  result  is  that  their 
general  officers  are  excellent  in  this  respect,  that  they 
know  the  words  of  command  and  are  in  the  habit  of 
using  them.  Thus  no  sooner  has  the  place  in  which  a 
battle  is  to  be  fought  been  pointed  out  to  them,  and  the 
points  on  which  they  are  to  place  their  lines  indicated, 
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than  the  whole  thing  is  executed  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  while  it  takes  us  many  hours  to  effect  similar 
movements.  It  would  therefore  be  necessary  that  we 
should  return  to  elementary  instructions  and  first  prin- 
ciples ;  and  that  would  demand  a  great  deal  more  time 
than  could  be  given  during  the  present  war.  The 
opportunity  of  peace  was  lost  in  disputes,  and  the  most 
essential  point,  that  which  called  for  our  most  serious 
attention,  I  mean  the  reformation  of  our  army,  was  turned 
into  a  Court  intrigue.  This  absolutely  indispensable 
object  is  not  an  affair  of  a  day.  It  demands  a  firm 
and  decided  will  on  the  part  of  the  master  who  enjoins 
it,  and  constant  efforts  to  get  it  carried  into  execution. 
Until  this  shall  have  been  done,  and  until,  beginning 
from  the  general,  and  going  down  to  the  lowest  officer 
in  the  army,  every  man  shall  be  instructed  in  his  duties, 
and  in  a  position  to  teach  them  to  those  beneath  him, 
and  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  them,  we  need  not 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  shall  have  assured  and  con- 
stant success  ;  and  the  general,  whosoever  he  may  be, 
who  shall  command  the  King's  army,  must  continue  to 
play  a  game  of  chance. 

"  I  am  so  fully  persuaded  of  this  truth  that  I  regard 
him  who  shall  be  called  to  fill  a  post  which,  under 
the  present  circumstances,  requires  such  superior  talents, 
as  the  man  of  all  the  world  most  to  be  pitied.  There- 
fore, with  the  frankness  which  you  know  I  possess,  I 
assure  you  that  nothing  could  grieve  me  more  than 
that  the  choice  of  his  Majesty  should  fall  upon  me. 
I  do  justice  to  myself ;  I  know  that  I  have  not  the 
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necessary  capacity  to  acquit  myself  worthily  of  such  a 
trust ;  that  it  is  infinitely  beyond  my  strength.  I  am 
convinced  that  in  defending  myself  from  it  I  shall 
have  no  opposition  to  fear ;  that  there  will  not  be  even 
any  idea  of  imposing  it  upon  me,  and  I  should  hold 
the  kingdom  to  be  in  danger  indeed  did  it  depend  upon 
me  to  save  it. 

"  But,  while  your  friendship  for  me  misleads  you  to 
the  point  of  thinking  that  there  could  be  any  question 
of  giving  me  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  ap- 
proaching campaign,  and  since  you  wish  that  I  should 
reply  in  detail  upon  the  three  forms  in  which  you 
imagine  the  Court  might  design  to  give  me  that 
command,  I  will  meet  your  wishes  and  tell  you  plainly 
what  I  think  upon  each  of  those  three  proposals 
which  you  imagine  might  be  made  to  me.  The  first  is 
that  I  should  be  made  a  Marshal  of  France,  and  com- 
mand the  army  under  Marshal  de  Soubise ;  the  second, 
that  I  should  command  the  army  under  Prince  de 
Conde,  who  would  be  Generalissimo ;  the  third,  that 
I  should  have  sole  command.  As  for  the  first,  you 
know  what  I  think  of  Prince  de  Soubise  and  the 
sincere  friendship  in  which  I  hold  him — a  friendship 
founded  upon  esteem,  and  upon  my  gratitude  for  that 
which  he  has  always  manifested  towards  me.  Thus 
between  him  and  myself  I  am  convinced  that  there 
never  could  be  any  disagreement,  but  he  has  his 
court,  his  friends  in  the  army,  and  his  creatures  in 
Paris.  I  know  of  what  all  these  people  are  capable ; 
I  am  not  ignorant  of  what  has  been  done  to  embroil 
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me  with  him ;  I  know  what  attempts  have  been  made 
at  Paris  to  depreciate  the  victories  of  Sondershausen 
and  Bergen.  This  was  unknown  to  him  no  doubt, 
and  much  to  his  annoyance;  but  it  has  been  done  none 
the  less  for  all  that,  and  it  would  not  be  in  his  power 
to  prevent  its  being  done  again  on  every  occasion. 

"  You  may  have  seen  what  I  said  in  the  letter  which 
I  wrote  this  winter  to  Madame  de  Pompadour,  when 
my  rejoining  the  army  was  in  question,  about  the  means 
necessary  to  ensure  the  success  of  a  campaign.  The 
whole  reduces  itself  to  the  following  points :  unity  of 
command,  a  well-prepared  plan,  and  adequate  means 
for  carrying  out  that  plan.  It  is  easy  for  you  to  see 
that  it  is  impossible  to  unite  these  two  essential  re- 
quirements under  present  circumstances.  Unity  of 
command  would  exist  in  a  sense,  since,  were  I  to  con- 
sent to  the  first-mentioned  arrangement,  I  should  be 
the  first  to  set  an  example  of  subordination,  as  I 
have  always  done ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  M.  de 
Soubise  would  give  me  carte  blanche  for  orders  when 
time  did  not  permit  me  to  communicate  with  him 
beforehand.  Nevertheless,  every  time  these  orders 
proved  disagreeable  to  anybody,  a  hundred  means  of 
eluding  them  would  be  discovered,  under  the  pretence 
of  getting  them  explained  by  the  general.  Thus 
time  would  be  lost,  and  that  which  was  feasible  and 
decisive  at  the  moment  when  I  should  have  issued  my 
orders  would  become  impossible,  and  even  dangerous,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  later. 

"As  for  the  plan  of  the  campaign  the  Court  will 
u2 
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probably  give  it,  or  at  least  will  adopt  one  of  those 
which  shall  be  presented  to  it.  But  the  execution  of  it 
will  have  to  be  prepared  for,  and  many  things  will 
have  to  be  done  before  the  opening  of  the  campaign. 
From  that  moment,  however,  not  a  movement  ought 
to  be  taken  without  being  reflected  upon,  and,  so  to 
speak,  noted :  it  is  a  game  of  chess  in  which  a  single 
pawn  ought  not  to  be  advanced  unless  all  the  other 
pieces  are  ready  to  support  it.  Not  only  ought  we  to 
know  what  we  ourselves  are  going  to  do,  but  we 
ought  to  forecast  the  enemy's  line  of  action,  and  have 
all  the  means  whereby  his  efforts  may  be  rendered 
abortive  arranged  beforehand.  Finally,  the  remedies 
must  be  applied  in  time,  otherwise  they  become  useless 
and  hurtful. 

"Now  it  is  impossible  that  these  things  could  ever 
be  done  in  the  case  I  am  supposing.  I  had  ample 
experience  of  that  last  year  at  the  camp  at  Cassel. 
M.  de  Soubise  may  remember  how  he  was  persecuted 
to  make  continual  changes  in  my  arrangements ;  how 
the  conflicting  opinions  of  his  staff  and  his  friends 
spread  uncertainty  throughout  the  army  respecting  the 
goodness  of  that  post,  and  the  consequent  slowness 
with  which  the  works  which  it  had  been  thought 
necessary  to  construct  were  carried  out.  Independently 
of  this,  the  campaign  must  either  be  fortunate  or  un- 
fortunate. In  the  former  case,  notwithstanding  all  the 
attention  which  I  could  give  to  securing  the  honour  of 
it  to  my  general,  there  would  always  be  people  about 
him,  in  Paris,  at  the  Court,  who  would  impute  very 
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different  utterances  to  me,  who  would  neglect  nothing 
to  persuade  him  that  I  would  boast  of  having  done 
everything ;  and  it  is  not  in  human  nature  that,  being 
thus  surrounded  and  perpetually  prompted,  he  should 
not  at  least  conceive  some  suspicions ;  and  these,  being 
incessantly  kept  up,  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
bring  about  a  coolness  between  us,  and  finally,  a  com- 
plete rupture. 

"  Supposing  things  were  to  go  badly,  then  there 
would  be  a  readier  handle  for  mischief-making.  On 
occasions  of  that  kind  no  one  wants  to  be  in  the  wrong, 
but,  in  perfect  good  faith,  every  one  believes  himself  to 
be  in  the  right.  I  know  M.  de  Soubise  well  enough 
to  be  sure  that  he  is  incapable  of  throwing  the  blame 
on  any  one  ;  he  proved  that  after  Eossbach,  when  he 
took  the  responsibility  upon  himself,  although  Prince 
Hildburghausen  had  forced  him  to  give  battle.  But 
his  friends  in  the  army  and  at  Paris,  and  my  enemies, 
would  not  fail  to  throw  the  whole  matter  upon  me, 
and  to  create  such  difficulties  between  us,  that  it  would 
be  nothing  less  than  a  miracle  if  the  harmony  between 
myself  and  M.  de  Soubise  were  not  at  least  greatly 
impaired. 

"You  must  remember,  my  dear  uncle,  that  in  order 
to  command  an  army,  the  general  should  be  allowed 
to  choose  his  own  staff,  that  it  should  be  a  second  self, 
of  whose  capacity,  attachment,  and  friendship  he  may 
be  perfectly  certain  ;  whom  he  may  change  and  punish 
if  his  expectations  be  deceived,  and  reward  in  pro- 
portion to  the  zeal  with  which  he  is  served.     I  am 
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persuaded  that  M.  de  Soubise  will  thus  compose  his  staff, 
but  I  am  sure  at  the  same  time  that,  relatively  to 
myself,  none,  or  almost  none,  of  those  whom  he  would 
place  upon  it  would  be  in  such  a  case.  I  should  not 
have  the  means  of  making  them  act,  nor  of  recompensing 
them,  nor  of  manifesting  displeasure  towards  them, 
while  I  should  be  obliged  to  put  up  with  their  ill-will, 
and  their  jealousy  of  the  confidence  of  M.  de  Soubise 
in  myself,  without  possessing  the  necessary  authority 
to  restrain  or  repress  them.  It  would  be  the  same 
with  several  general  officers  whom  M.  de  Soubise  re- 
gards as  his  friends,  and  whom  I  know  to  be  my 
declared  enemies — all  the  more  irreconcilable  because 
I  have  never  shown  them  anything  but  kindness,  and 
have  spoken  well  of  them  every  time  there  was  the 
least  opportunity  of  doing  so.  They  have  turned 
against  me  through  baseness,  and  in  order  to  make 
their  court  to  persons  in  favour.  You  know  that 
certain  personages  of  this  kind  were  infamous  enough 
to  endeavour  to  destroy  the  army  in  Bohemia,  in  order 
to  ruin  my  father;  and  their  fellows  exist  still,  un- 
happily for  the  State.  I  should,  then,  have  continual 
conflicts  to  sustain ;  trouble  and  trickery  would  be 
introduced  into  the  clearest  and  best  concerted  plans, 
and  would  end  by  defeating  them  at  the  moment  of 
execution,  as  much  by  ignorance  as  by  malice,  because, 
notwithstanding  the  talents  with  which  these  people 
are  credited,  I  assure  you  they  are  asses  as  well  as 
knaves. 

"  From  all  that  I  have  just  laid  before  you,  I  con- 
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elude  that  it  would  be  foolish,  on  my  part  to  accept  the 
command  under  M.  de  Soubise,  and  I  could  never  make 
up  my  mind  to  do  so.  The  same  reasons  induce  me  to 
a  similar  refusal  of  that  position  under  Prince  de  Conde. 
To  these  I  might  add  several  others ;  the  uncertain 
disposition  of  the  Prince,  his  youth,  and  the  creatures 
by  whom  princes  are  always  surrounded ;  but  you  will 
understand  this  with  half  a  word,  so  that  I  need  not 
dwell  further  upon  the  point. 

"As  to  the  third  contingency,  that  of  my  having 
the  sole  command  of  the  army,  I  will  again  repeat  to 
you  my  confession  of  faith,  which  is  that  I  have  by 
no  means  the  requisite  talents  for  such  an  undertaking, 
and  that  if  you  have  real  friendship  for  me  you  ought 
to  employ  it  to  the  extent  of  your  power,  and  get  your 
friends  to  do  the  same,  to  prevent  the  question  of  my 
appointment  being  raised.  But  if  I  should  be  con- 
demned to  it,  I  see  no  means  of  accepting  the  command 
unless  I  am  solitary  in  it ;  and  as  I  feel  all  the  weight 
of  such  a  charge,  I  would  not  undertake  it  under  any 
pretext  unless  I  were  given  the  means  of  fulfilling  it 
at  least  as  little  ill  as  possible,  and  of  supplementing 
all  that  is  deficient  in  myself. 

"  I  should  then  require  to  be  master  of  my  own 
choice  in  the  matter  of  my  staff  and  of  the  general 
officers ;  to  be  quite  sure  that  the  means  necessary  to 
the  execution  of  the  plans  would  be  furnished  to  me; 
to  have  recompenses  in  blank  in  my  portfolio  for  each 
rank ;  to  be  equally  free  to  punish  those  who  should 
fail  in  their  duty,  and  to  have  a  direct  correspondence 
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with  my  master,  so  that  I  might  be  certain  that  he 
would  be  informed  of  the  truth,  and  that  his  wishes 
would  reach  me  in  their  full  distinctness  without  being 
obscured  by  any  commentary. 

"  You  can  also  understand  that,  notwithstanding  all 
this,  it  would  be  foolish  for  me  to  undertake  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  while  Marshal  de  Belleisle  is  in  office. 
He  has  given  proof  of  his  desire  to  ruin  me,  and  to 
ruin  the  State  if  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  that 
purpose.  In  proportion  as  he  is  a  bad  general  and  an 
unskilful  minister,  so  is  he  a  profound  schemer.  I  yield 
that  advantage  to  him,  and  will  never  commit  myself 
to  a  game  of  fence  with  him.  It  is  therefore  necessary, 
my  dear  uncle,  that  I  should  take  the  reasonable,  indeed 
the  only  part  that  remains  to  me  in  my  present  situation, 
which  is  that  of  serving  his  Majesty  in  the  province 
that  he  has  confided  to  me,  after  Marshal  de  Coigny. 
I  am  not  capable  of  commanding  the  army ;  and  it 
is  with  the  most  complete  conviction  that  I  say  so. 
Although  the  refusal  were  to  cost  me  my  head,  I  would 
not  undertake  that  command  during  the  ministry  of 
M.  de  Belleisle,  because  I  should  be  certain  of  ruining 
the  State  and  dishonouring  myself.  It  is  not  possible 
that  I  should  again  serve  under  another  as  at  present, 
because  jealousy  is  too  strong,  and  the  crowd  of  knaves 
who  advise  and  decide  despotically  is  too  great :  as 
they  are  intent  on  effecting  my  ruin  by  placing  me  in 
the  most  difficult  positions,  in  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  save  myself.  I  conclude  from  all  this  that 
God  is  calling  me  to  a  repose  in  which  I  shall  form 
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the  most  ardent  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  a  King  to 
whom  I  am  as  much  attached  as  you  are,  and  I  shall 
joyfully  see  another  person,  more  skilful  and  less  harassed 
than  I,  re-establishing  affairs  and  procuring  for  the 
kingdom  that  peace  which  is  so  necessary  to  it." 

We  may  imagine  the  difficulty  into  which  the  receipt 
of  this  missive  threw  the  Abbe.  It  was  clear  that  so  well 
drawn-up  a  document,  in  which  real  military  genius  was 
displayed,  was  a  light  not  to  be  hidden  under  a  bushel. 
Evidently  all  this  profusion  of  military  detail  was  not 
brought  forth  solely  for  the  edification  of  a  peaceable 
cleric  like  himself.  This  was  a  letter  to  be  shown  ;  to 
be  brought  under  the  notice  of  those  who  would  know 
how  to  profit  by  it ;  in  a  word,  a  document  for  private 
circulation.  The  Abbe  had  no  difficulty  in  selecting 
the  persons  to  be  trusted  with  a  confidence  of  this 
kind.  He  had  access,  at  all  times,  to  the  Dauphin, 
and  he  congratulated  himself  upon  being  the  only  one 
of  the  De  Broglies  who  had  kept  up  personal  relations 
with  the  Marshal  de  Belleisle.  How  awkward  it  was 
that  the  writer  should  have  mixed  up  his  good  counsel 
with  such  severe  criticism  of  the  surroundings  of  the 
princes,  so  cavalierly  expressed,  and  then  again,  with 
an  invective  against  a  minister  whom  one  could  not 
hope  to  displace  in  fair  fight !  How  could  he  venture 
to  make  himself  the  bearer  and  the  interpreter  of  a 
letter  which  contained  so  many  improprieties?  "Here, 
now,"  the  good  Abbe  must  have  thought,  "  is  another 
instance  of  that  hopeless  want  of  tact  by  which  my  in- 
tractable nephews  are  for  ever  risking  the  fruits  of  their 
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exertions  and  the  rewards  of  their  merits."  While  he 
was  thus  lamenting,  and  replacing  the  letter  in  his 
pocket,  deliberating  upon  the  best  thing  to  do — whether 
to  show  it,  keep  it  dark,  or  mutilate  it,  the  Abbe  little 
suspected  that,  at  that  very  moment,  the  letter  in  all  its 
completeness  was  under  the  eyes  of  the  King  in  person. 

The  Count,  in  fact,  after  having  inspired  the  whole 
and  probably  dictated  a  good  deal  of  the  letter,  had 
been  careful  to  make  a  copy  of  it,  which  he  sent  by 
the  same  post,  in  the  secret  cypher,  to  M.  Tercier, 
who  was  certainly  not  intended  to  keep  it  to  himself. 
It  was  therefore  travelling,  unknown  at  once  to  the 
writer  and  to  the  person  for  whom  it  was  destined. 
"  Nothing,"  replied  Tercier,  "  could  be  more  dignified, 
more  modest,  and  more  sensible  than  the  letter  of  the 
Duke  de  Broglie.  How  happy  the  King  would  be,  and 
what  great  things  he  might  do,  if  all  those  who  served 
him  thought  and  acted  as  the  Duke  does  !  "  The  King 
would  have  taken  it  very  ill  if  he  had  been  brought  into 
open  dispute  with  the  princes  of  his  family,  or  with  his 
ministers,  but  he  was  by  no  means  ill  pleased  to  be 
spoken  to  freely  about  them  in  a  whisper  and  with 
closed  doors.  He  took  cognisance  of,  and  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  ideas  put  forward  by  the  Duke,  that 
Tercier  formed  a  most  favourable  augury,  not  only  for 
the  appointment  in  question,  but  for  the  future  aggran- 
disement of  all  the  family.  His  hopes  extended  to  a 
double  promotion,  which  by  placing  the  army  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  brothers,  and  handing  over  the 
whole  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other, 
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should  send  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  to  rejoin  Marshal 
de  Belleisle  in  retirement.  The  Count  expressed  him- 
self concerning  this  prospect  in  his  reply  in  terms 
which  showed  that  he  had  already  thought  of  it,  and 
that,  should  the  case  arise,  he  would  make  less  difficulty 
ahout  accepting  political  supremacy  than  his  brother 
had  made,  whether  out  of  real  or  mock  modesty,  about 
undertaking  the  military  command. 

"  I  do  not  deceive  myself  on  this  point,"  said  he, 
"  and  the  more  I  have  applied  myself  to  this  business 
(foreign  affairs)  the  more  I  know  of  its  difficulty, 
which  however  shall  not  prevent  me  from  undertaking 
it  if  the  King  commands  me  to  do  so,  because  I  know 
that  great  help  can  be  had,  and  that  with  good  will 
and  incessant  work  one  succeeds  in  most  things.  But 
believe  me,  even  should  his  Majesty  cast  his  eyes  upon 
me,  he  would  be  turned  from  his  purpose  by  all  who 
surround  him.  They  would  be  afraid  of  my  truthful- 
ness and  what  they  call  my  obstinacy,  although  it 
would  require  double  what  I  possess  to  fill  the  post 
really  well.  What  I  hope  is  that  I  should  prove  to 
have  enough  of  that  quality  to  set  aside  every  kind  of 
consideration,  intrigue,  and  distraction,  and  to  occupy 
myself  solely  with  serving  the  King,  whose  power  might 
have  been  imposed  on  the  whole  of  Europe,  if  he  had 
been  well  advised. 

"  Adieu,  Monsieur !  this  is  a  sufficiently  long  letter, 
although  I  have  many  other  things  to  say  to  you.  I 
am,  however,  obliged  to  leave  you  now  to  go  with  my 
brother  to  ascertain  whether  Prince  Ferdinand,  who  is 
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by  no  means  sufficiently  afraid  of  us,  means  to  remain 
any  longer  within  reach  of  the  trouncing  which  we  could 
easily  give  him,  or  whether  he  is  disposed  to  withdraw 
so  as  to  cover  Hanover."1 

The  King's  opinion,  which  on  this  occasion  agreed 
with  that  of  the  public,  was  decisive,  and  the  Duke  de 
Broglie  received  the  promise  of  the  command-in-chief 
at  the  beginning  of  autumn.  The  Court  in  general 
applauded  this  appointment,  even  including  Prince  de 
Soubise,  who,  with  his  customary  amiability,  had 
declared  that  he  would  not  like  to  command  a  man 
who  knew  more  about  war  than  he  did.  Marshal  de 
Belleisle,  conquered  by  such  unanimity,  got  out  of  the 
difficulty  by  protesting  that  since  the  Duke  had  been 
appointed  he  would  leave  him  carte  blanche  for  the 
conduct  of  the  operations,  and  would  not  interfere 
with  them  in  any  way,  as  he  did  not  choose  to  be 
accused  of  hindering  the  success  of  a  general  designated 
by  the  King.  There  was  some  hidden  malice,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  in  this  manner  of  covering  his 
responsibility  beforehand,  but  one  could  not  in  con- 
science ask  more  of  an  old  enemy. 

The  letters  of  command  were  sent  to  the  army  at 
the  end  of  November,  1759,  at  the  same  time  as  the 
marshal's  baton  which  was  inseparable  from  so  high  a 
commission ;  and,  as  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  doing 

1  Count  de  Broglie  to  M.  Tercier,  at  the  Camp  at  Minden ;  M.  Tercier 
to  the  Count  de  Broglie ;  22nd  August  and  10th  September,  1759.  (Corre- 
spondance  Secrete :  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.)  The  text  of  the 
letter  of  the  Duke  to  the  Abbe  de  Broglie  is  not  among  the  correspondence 
of  the  Affaires  Etrangeres  :  I  find  it  among  my  family  papers. 
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homage  to  the  brilliant  victory  of  Bergen,  conferred  on 
the  Marshal  the  title  of  Prince  of  the  Holy  Eoman 
Empire  for  himself  and  all  his  heirs  in  perpetuity  at 
the  same  moment,  the  family  of  Broglie  had  no  reason 
to  complain  either  of  men  or  of  destiny.  This  pros- 
perity was  enhanced  in  the  case  of  Count  de  Broglie, 
by  his  happy  marriage  with  a  young  lady  of  large 
fortune,  a  member  of  the  family  of  Montmorency,  of 
the  branch  established  in  Flanders.  Of  course  he  in- 
formed all  his  friends  in  Poland  of  both  sexes  of  this 
union,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  alluding,  with 
a  melancholy  sort  of  gaiety,  to  a  past,  now  for  ever 
closed,  but  which  recalled  to  him  the  best  hopes  and 
the  brightest  days  of  his  youth.  "They  say  in  our 
country/'  wrote  he  to  Count  Branicki,  "  that  one  must 
make  an  end.  If  this  be  necessary,  of  which  I  am 
not  altogether  convinced,  I  could  not  make  a  better 
one ;  for  I  have  found  all  that  I  could  wish  for 
both  in  fortune  and  in  birth.  I  beg  you  to  inform 
Madame  Branicki  and  Madame  Mnizech  of  this  event, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  present  my  most  respectful 
homage.  I  do  not  think  they  will  receive  the  intelli- 
gence either  with  indifference  or  quite  without  some 
little  reflection.  I  am,  above  all,  afraid  of  the  raillery  of 
Countess  Mnizech,  and  also  a  little  of  that  of  our  dear 
Mokranowski,  whom  I  must  beg  you  to  permit  me 
hereby  to  embrace  with  all  my  heart.  I  have  to  set 
out  in  a  very  few  days  to  rejoin  my  brother.  Your 
Excellency  will  therefore  understand  that  I  can  attend 
to  nothing  except  the  war,  at  least  until  the  peace,  and 
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this  motive  alone  must  suffice  to  exclude  me  from  any 
political  employment,  to  which,  indeed,  a  poor  soldier 
like  myself  ought  not  to  aspire." 

Notwithstanding  this  more  or  less  sincere  precau- 
tion, all  the  letters  which  the  Count  received  in  reply 
to  the  announcement  of  his  marriage  dealt  more  with 
politics  than  with  compliments.    They  contained  endless 
regrets  for  the  past,  and  unreserved  invectives  against 
the  new  attitude  of  French  policy.    Mokranowski,  in 
particular,  breathed  fire  and  fury,  and  wanted  to  come 
to  Paris  to  explain  himself  in  person  to  the  King,  the 
Minister,  or  the  successor — whoever  he  might  be — of 
Count  de  Broglie.    The  name  of  this  successor,  which 
was  presently  made  known,  sufficiently  indicated  that 
Choiseul  was  resolved  to  place  an  agent  at  Warsaw 
who  was  not  to  act.    The  Marquis  de  Paulmy,  son 
of  the  Count  d'Argenson,  was  the  individual,  and  he 
had  some  time  previously  replaced  his  father  at  the 
Ministry  of  War,  where,  as  well  as  in  society,  he  had 
shown  himself  a  highly-bred  man,  of  •  fine  manners, 
and  cultivated  mind,  but  incapable  of  firm  resolution  or 
serious  application.    His  reputation  was  so  well  esta- 
blished in  this  respect  that  only  a  post  which  was  meant 
to  be  left  empty  would  have  been  given  to  him  to  fill. 
Count  de  Broglie,  taking  as  usual  a  conscientious  view 
of  his  duty  as  a  counsellor,  although  he  knew  it  would 
be  in  vain,  did  not  fail  to  remonstrate  with  the  King. 
"  A  decision  arrived  at  by  your  Majesty  will  always  be 
respected  by  me,"  he  wrote.    "  I  fear,  nevertheless,  that 
M.  de  Paulmy,  whose  health  is  very  delicate,  whose 
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tastes  incline  him  to  a  sedentary,  and  even  philosophical 
life,  and  whose  appearance  has  nothing  of  the  soldier  in 
it,  will  need  many  other  talents  to  atone  for  his  natural 
defects/'1 

Such  as  it  was,  however,  this  appointment  gave  rise 
to  a  question  which  had  to  he  settled  as  speedily  as 
possible.  Was  the  new  Ambassador  to  be  let  into  the 
secret  ?  If  it  were  to  be  confided  to  him,  into  what 
feeble  hands  would  not  the  royal  intentions  fall  1  If, 
however,  the  envoy  were  left  in  ignorance,  and  if  the 
Duke  de  Choiseul,  who  already  distrusted  M.  Durand, 
should  take  advantage  of  the  departure  of  a  superior 
envoy  to  suppress  the  subordinate  post  of  Resident,  then 
even  the  shadow  of  the  secret  would  vanish.  Not  know- 
ing what  advice  to  offer  the  King  in  the  absence  of  Count 
de  Broglie,  M.  Tercier  had  recourse  to  Prince  de  Conti, 
who,  from  his  sulky  retirement,  informed  himself  from 
time  to  time  of  the  progress  of  the  scheme  which  he 
had  initiated.  The  Prince,  being  consulted  in  this 
difficulty,  pronounced  strongly  against  the  idea  of 
admitting  the  Marquis  to  confidence.  "  Do  nothing 
of  the  sort,"  said  he  in  a  tone  of  ironical  deprecation. 
"  This  man  has  been  a  Minister,  and,  for  the  honour 
of  the  corps,  he  will  be  aggrieved  to  find  that  the 
King  has  a  '  pocket  vizier '  who  gives  him  orders.  He 
will  peach — he  will  let  out  the  secret  to  Choiseul,  who 
will  be  furious,  and  will  immediately  tender  his  resig- 
nation to  the  King,  since  his  Majesty  does  not  trust 

1  Count  de  Broglie  to  the  King,  2nd  June,  1759.  (Correspondance 
Secrete  :  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.) 
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him,  but  makes  use  of  subordinates  who,  not  seeing  the 
whole  of  the  machinery,  interrupt  it  and  hinder  its 
operations.  If  this  Minister  be  really  wanted,  and 
supported,  you  will  be  sacrificed  as  well  as  Count  de 
Broglie,  who  will  know  how  to  get  out  of  the  matter 
somehow  or  other,  whereas,  for  you  there  will  be  no 
resource.  The  Duke  de  Choiseul  will  insist  on  your 
being  banished,  under  the  pretext  that,  as  he  cannot 
put  his  discovery  of  the  secret  into  the  Gazette,  and 
as  he  wishes  to  inform  the  Poles  that  it  no  longer 
exists,  this  will  be  his  only  means  of  conveying  that 
intelligence.  Thus,  having  the  best  post  in  the  world, 
you  will  run  the  risk  of  losing  everything,  and  spending 
the  rest  of  your  days  in  poverty,  for  having  done  your 
duty." 

"  This  conversation,  as  you  see,"  wrote  M.  Tercier 
to  Count  de  Broglie,  in  narrating  the  result  of  his  visit, 
"was  very  interesting,  and  gives  rise  to  many  reflec- 
tions. Those  of  Prince  de  Conti  are  sound,  but  they 
do  not  alarm  me.  What  may  happen  must  happen. 
I  faithfully  serve  his  Majesty,  who  is  just,  and  will 
not  punish  me  for  having  served  him."1 

Despite  the  security  which  he  felt  or  professed, 
Tercier  profited  by  the  Prince's  advice,  and  the  Marquis 
de  Paulmy  remained  in  ignorance.  Failing  him,  and 
as  a  matter  of  precaution,  the  confidence  which  was 
refused  to  him  was  reposed  in  his  Secretary  of  Embassy, 
M.  Hennin,  who  had  already  served  Count  de  Broglie 

1  M.  Tercier  to  Count  de  Broglie,  9th  July,  1759.  (Correspondance 
Secrete  :  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.) 
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in  a  similar  capacity,  and  had  remained  by  his  order 
at  Dresden,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Count's  sudden 
departure.  In  his  relations  with  the  Prussian  generals, 
M.  Hennin  had  shown  himself  hoth  courageous  and 
prudent,  and  he  was  now  made  acquainted  with  all  that 
which  he  probably  suspected  already,  and  received  orders 
to  come  to  an  understanding  with  M.  Durand,  and  at 
need  to  supplement  him.  The  idea  was  a  fortunate 
one ;  for  even  before  he  left  Paris,  M.  Hennin,  who  had 
daily  interviews  with  the  Marquis  de  Paulmy,  was  in  a 
position  to  give  curious,  if  not  satisfactory,  details  of 
the  instructions  which  the  new  Ambassador  was  taking 
with  him.  According  to  Hennin,  the  Marquis  was 
gratified  and,  at  the  same  time,  embarrassed  by  his 
promotion.  The  title  of  Ambassador  to  a  great  Court 
pleased  him  much,  but  the  difficulties  of  the  post  did 
not  escape  his  perception,  for  his  mind  was  perspicuous 
though  lazy.  In  order  to  acquit  his  conscience  and  be 
able  to  give  himself  up  in  peace  to  his  natural  indolence, 
he  had  thought  it  necessary  to  put  the  following 
precise  questions  to  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  before  setting 
out  on  his  journey.  "  Does  the  King  continue  to  take 
the  same  interest  in  the  liberty  of  the  Poles  that  has 
hitherto  led  his  Majesty  to  keep  up  a  party  in  the 
Eepublic?  In  that  case,  ought  I  openly  to  support 
the  party,  or  only  to  keep  up  a  secret  connection  with 
a  small  number  of  friends  ?  Can  I  keep  up  those 
relations  without  pecuniary  aid  ?  Am  I  to  recommend 
persons  who  make  profession  of  attachment  to  Prance 
to  the  favour  of  his  Polish  Majesty  ?  Shall  I  be 
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authorised  to  forward  the  representations  of  Poles  who 
desire  to  complain  of  the  proceedings  of  Eussia  through 
the  Ambassador  of  France  ? "  This  was,  practically, 
asking  "Am  I  to  follow  the  example  of  Count  de 
Broglie,  or  to  do  exactly  the  contrary?" 

When  Count  de  Broglie  put  these  questions  to  M. 
de  Eouille  or  to  Cardinal  de  Bernis,  almost  in  the  same 
terms,  we  have  seen  what  ambiguous  and  contradictory 
responses  he  received,  but  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  was 
resolved  to  go  more  candidly  to  work.  I  must  quote, 
for  the  edification  of  the  reader,  the  reply  that  the 
Marquis  de  Paulmy  received,  under  the  form  of 
official  instructions,  and  I  particularly  recommend  this 
document  to  those  historians  who  represent  the  Duke 
de  Choiseul  as  the  last  defender  of  Poland,  all  the  more 
that  as  the  memorandum  is  printed  at  full  length  in  a 
diplomatic  collection,  it  may  be  verified  without  difficulty. 
"  We  have  followed  in  the  past,"  says  the  Duke,  "a  line 
of  conduct  with  regard  to  Poland  which  was  very 
costly  to  France,  and  was  merely  founded  upon .  the 
tradition  of  custom.  We  have  treated  with  the  Crown 
of  Poland  as  with  those  Powers  which  have  a  regular 
government,  and  whose  influence  in  the  body  politic  of 
Europe  is  to  be  feared  or  hoped  for.  This  is  a  political 
error.  The  King  of  Poland,  as  a  King,  is  without  power, 
and  his  revenues  are  very  small.  His  kingdom  is  a  vast 
open  space,  free  to  everybody.  The  great  personages  in 
it  form  different  parties,  who  are  guided  only  by  con- 
siderations of  their  own  interests  or  their  own  vengeance. 
The  laws,  subject  to  the  different  interpretations  which 
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the  passions  of  the  ministers  assign  to  them,  are  without 
force,  and  the  famous  right  of  the  nation  called  the 
liberum  veto,  which  is  exercised  by  the  nuncios  in  the 
Diets,  forms  a  perpetual  hindrance  to  all  that  might 
otherwise  be  done  for  the  good  of  the  Eepublic.  From 
these  considerations,  it  is  clear  that  the  past  conduct 
of  France  in  Poland  has  been  very  injudicious  in  respect 
of  a  government  which  cannot  be  considered  otherwise 
than  as  an  anarchy.  But  as  it  suits  the  interest  of 
France,  all  her  policy  with  regard  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Poland  ought  to  reduce  itself  to  the  maintenance  of 
that  anarchy,  and  to  preventing  any  other  Power  from 
increasing  its  territory  at  the  expense  of  that  of  Poland. 
Any  other  system  would  be  mistaken ;  and  as  it  is  not 
by  Poland  itself  that  the  ambition  of  princes  who  might 
have  views  of  the  kind  will  be  checked,  the  Polish 
nobles  ought  not  either  to  be  consulted  or  paid  with 
that  object. 5 ' 

The  consequences  of  this  policy,  as  remarkable  for  its 
reasonableness  as  for  its  generosity,  and  which  consisted 
in  defending  the  independence  of  Poland  by  keeping 
up  anarchy  in  that  kingdom,  were  self-evident.  No 
more  help  for  Polish  patriots,  since  they  were  not 
strong  enough  to  give  their  country  a  regular  consti- 
tution, and  it  was  not  desirable  that  they  should 
become  so !  No  more  support  for  their  protests 
against  the  vexations  of  Russia,  since  it  was  not  by 
their  means  that  Russian  ambition  could  be  re- 
strained ;  but  complete  inaction,  unless  a  special  occasion 
should  arise ;  and  finally,  the  Ambassador  was  to  do  all 
v  2 
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in  his  power  to  prevent  the  formation  of  any  private 
confederation. 

One  feels  inclined  to  ask  why  any  such  exception 
was  made,  since  it  would  seem  that  if  there  were  one 
more  desirable  and  efficacious  instrument  of  anarchy 
than  another  it  was  these  private  confederations.  But 
excess  in  anything  is  a  defect,  and  "it  is  precisely," 
adds  the  prudent  instruction,  in  which  everything  is 
provided  for,  "  because  it  was  to  be  feared  for  France 
that  the  misfortunes  which  a  confederation  would 
produce  would  necessarily,  and  even  against  their  own 
feelings,  lead  Polish  minds  to  a  point  of  reunion  which 
would  open  the  eyes  of  the  Polish  Government  and 
give  it  consistence.  Now  as  the  first  point  of  that 
instruction  which  is  to  supply  the  basis  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Ambassador  is  the  maintenance  of  anarchy,  it 
might  happen  that  the  confederation  would  be  contrary 
to  this  view." 

When  M.  de  Paulmy  received  this  strange  paper — 
in  which  a  Machiavelism,  which  was  indeed  too  simple 
to  be  wicked,  was  exhibited  with  cynical  crudity,  he 
experienced  such  a  shock  of  surprise  "  that,"  says 
M.  Hennin,  "he  almost  began  to  cry."  "I  shall  be 
disgraced,"  cried  he,  "if  it  is  said  that  I  was  the  first 
to  be  chosen  to  follow  out  in  Poland  a  policy  so  con- 
trary to  the  credit  of  his  Majesty  and  the  good  of 
his  service."  Hennin  tried  to  console  him  by  hinting 
that  an  Ambassador,  when  once  settled  at  his  post,  can 
always  modify  his  instructions  while  carrying  them  out, 
and  that  circumstances  were  never  wanting  to  justify 
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such,  a  departure  from  the  strict  text  in  case  of 
need.  This  suggestion  was  by  no  means  pleasing 
to  the  poor  Ambassador,  who  regarded  it  quite  cor- 
rectly as  a  source  of  difficulty,  of  risks  to  be  run,  and 
reprimands  to  be  borne.  "  This  is  what  I  will  do," 
said  he,  happy  to  discover  a  means  of  reconciling  his 
taste  for  repose  with  the  reproaches  of  his  conscience, 
"  I  will  draw  up  a  protest,  which  I  shall  hand  to  the 
Dauphin;  in  which,  after  having  pointed  out  the  defect 
of  these  instructions,  I  will  declare  that  in  my  quality 
of  Minister  of  State  I  have  only  to  obey,  but  that  I 
wash  my  hands  of  the  consequences."  "Why  not 
speak  to  the  King  himself,  rather  than  to  the  Dauphin?" 
said  M.  Hennin.  "  I  know,"  replied  the  Ambassador, 
"  that  the  King  is  always  displeased  if  his  Ministers  are 
blamed  ;  the  Dauphin  will  keep  possession  of  my  secret 
memorandum,  and  make  such  use  of  it  as  he  thinks 
proper."  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  Dauphin 
received  the  memorandum.  The  good  Dauphin,  who 
was  a  little  embarrassed  by  this  confidence,  and  whose 
scrupulous  piety  prevented  his  interfering  in  any  matter 
on  which  he  was  not  consulted,  said  in  reply  : — "  The 
new  policy  was  no  doubt  an  experiment  which  the 
King  wished  to  make,  and  which  he  would  relin- 
quish on  perceiving  its  drawbacks."  At  the  end  of 
this  tragi-comic  business,  M.  Hennin  thought,  or 
was  persuaded,  that,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  in- 
genuity, it  might  be  possible  to  make  M.  de  Paulmy 
promote,  unknown  to  himself,  the  interests  of  the 
secret  affair.     It  is  probable  that  Count  de  Broglie, 
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who  had  more  knowledge  of  mankind,  did  not  share 
that  hope.1 

This  was  not  the  last  of  the  revelations  that  M. 
Hennin  extracted  from  M.  de  Panlmy.  He  did  not 
get  at  the  oddest  and  most  comic  until  some  days  later, 
when  he  told  Tercier  the  following,  finding  some  diffi- 
culty in  preserving  his  gravity.  The  Minister  had 
unbosomed  himself  to  M.  de  Paulmy  upon  his  general 
policy.  In  reality  he  was  tired  of  war,  and  aspired 
only  to  peace  at  any  price.  The  victories  of  the  Duke 
de  Broglie,  and  the  hopes  to  which  his  appointment 
gave  rise,  worried  the  Minister,  because  public  opinion, 
rendered  more  exacting  by  them,  was  less  inclined  to 
sanction  the  necessary  concessions.  His  plan  was  to  get 
a  peace  negotiated  through  Eussia,  and,  in  order  to 
secure  her  mediation,  to  profit  by  the  relations  which 
the  Grand  Duke  Peter,  and  especially  the  Grand  Duchess 
Catherine,  kept  up  with  England.  The  difficulty  was 
that  nobody  at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  was  less 
favourably  disposed  towards  Prance  than  were  Peter 
and  Catherine.  Both  one  and  the  other  had  submitted 
with  great  reluctance  to  the  Prench  alliance,  and 
Catherine,  in  particular,  could  not  forgive  Louis  XV. 
for  having  demanded,  and  finally  obtained,  the  recall 
of  her  lover,  Poniatowski.  This  cruel  separation  lay 
heavy  at  her  heart.  In  order  to  propitiate  her, 
Choiseul  proposed  to  resort  to  a  double  expedient. 
M.  Durand  was  to  be  charged  to  make  it  officially 

1  M.  Hennin  to  M.  Tercier,  9th  April,  1760.  (Correspondances  diverses 
de  Plogoen :  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.) 
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known  at  Warsaw  that  France  no  longer  objected  to 
Poniatowski's  being  sent  back  to  St.  Petersburg  in 
the  quality  of  Minister  of  the  King  of  Poland;  and 
Poniatowski,  having  returned,  and  being  established  in 
his  double  post  of  lover  and  diplomatist,  was  then  to 
be  enlisted,  if  possible,  in  the  interests  of  France. 

But  as  it  was  not  certain,  considering  his  anti- 
French  relations  in  Poland,  that  the  gallant  Minister 
could  be  gained  over,  it  would  be  necessary  at  the 
same  time  to  provide  him  with  a  rival  who  might  be 
safely  counted  on  to  insinuate  himself  at  the  proper 
moment  into  the  good  graces  of  the  Grand  Duchess. 
The  thing  was  by  no  means  impossible,  the  Princess 
having  already  shown,  on  several  occasions,  that  her 
passions  were  less  durable  than  strong.  "It  is  even 
probable,"  added  the  Minister,  with  a  dash  of  sar- 
casm, "  that  she  would  have  been  already  tired  of 
Poniatowski,  if  they  had  not  sent  him  away. 
Whom,  then,  shall  we  select  as  the  inheritor  of  his 
good  fortune?"  The  Ambassador  of  France,  the 
Marquis  de  l'Hopital,  was  not  the  man  for  the 
position,  considering  his  age,  and  his  gout,  which 
had  been  aggravated  by  the  climate  of  Eussia.  There 
was,  indeed,  a  young  secretary  attached  to  his  embassy, 
who  was  a  gallant  soldier,  a  pleasant  fellow,  and  the 
hero  of  more  than  one  dashing  adventure.  But  a 
singularity  attached  to  the  Chevalier  d'Eon  which  after- 
wards was  to  make  some  noise  in  the  world.  To  the 
courage  of  an  officer  of  dragoons  he  added  virtue,  or 
coldness,  not  ordinarily  characteristic  of  the  military 
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profession ;  and  he  had  the  face  and  the  manners  of  a 
girl.  As,  therefore,  there  was  nothing  to  hope  from  the 
present  staff  of  the  embassy,  Choiseul  set  about 
altering  it;  and  first,  he  proposed  to  substitute  for 
De  l'Hopital,  as  Minister,  a  dashing  young  cavalier, 
just  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  Baron  de  Breteuil  was 
an  accomplished  gentleman,  of  noble  presence,  and  fine 
manners.  The  appointment  was  made ;  M.  de  Paulmy 
did  not  yet  know,  however,  whether  M.  de  Breteuil 
had  been  instructed  in  the  more  confidential  portion  of 
his  mission.  "  Such,"  wrote  Tercier  to  Count  de  Broglie, 
"  is  the  noble  outline  of  this  edifice,  but,  in  addition  to 
its  other  inconveniences,  will  not  the  design  formed 
upon  M.  de  Breteuil  entail  the  displeasure  of  the 
Empress,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  Grand  Turk  ?  Who 
knows  whether  the  plan  will  succeed  ?  Can  one  inspire 
love  simply  by  wishing  to  do  so  ?  M.  de  Breteuil  has 
a  wife,  whom  he  appears  to  love,  will  he  undertake  a 
commission  whose  principal  point  is  that  he  should 
make  love  to  another  woman?  If  he  tries,  and  succeeds, 
the  Empress  will  be  piqued ;  if  he  does  not  succeed,  he 
will  be  despised  by  the  Grand  Duchess."1 

Although  Count  de  Broiglie,  when  informed  of  this 
project,  laughed  at  it  as  it  deserved,  the  idea  occurred  to 
him  that  something  might  be  made  of  it,  by  gaining 
over  the  agent  whom  Choiseul  had  chosen  to  carry  out 
his  private  views.  He  knew  young  Breteuil,  and  had 
observed  that  he  was  quick  and  insinuating.    Why  not 

1  M.  Tercior  to  Count  de  Broglie,  2nd  September,  1759.  (Corre- 
spondance  Secrete  :  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.) , 
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make  use  of  him  to  secure  a  confidant  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  a  sort  of  auxiliary  in  the  secret  affair,  who  would 
be  able,  if  not  to  thwart  the  ambitious  views  of  Eussia 
upon  Poland,  at  least  to  watch  them,  and  to  report 
what  he  saw,  thus  supplying  information  by  which  the 
Polish  patriots,  being  warned  in  time,  might  profit  ? 

We  have  seen  that  on  former  occasions  the  King 
had  carried  on  intrigues  at  St.  Petersburg,  unknown 
to  his  Ministers,  through  the  medium  of  the  Chevalier 
Douglas.  Secret  relations  had  even  subsisted  after  the 
departure  of  the  Chevalier,  and  his  replacement  by 
the  Marquis  de  l'Hopital.  The  Chevalier  d'Eon  was 
very  favourably  regarded  at  the  Court  of  the  Empress, 
and  he  it  was  who  kept  them  up.  Those  intrigues 
were,  however,  different  from  and  even  opposed  to 
the  secret  affair  of  Poland,  since  they  tended  to 
establish  an  intimacy  between  St.  Petersburg  and 
Versailles,  which  was  dangerous  to  all  the  weak 
northern  States.  This  time,  on  the  contrary,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  give  secret  instructions  to  the  new 
envoy  to  keep  Eussian  ambition,  if  not  in  check,  at 
least  under  observation,  and  to  pull  up  French  policy 
on  the  brink  of  the  precipice  over  which  the  sacrifices 
and  surrenders  of  the  official  instructions  seemed  about 
to  throw  it.  What  hope  Count  de  Broglie  built  upon 
this  new  mode  of  indirect  action  I  cannot  positively 
determine,  and  perhaps  he  might  not  have  perceived 
any  other  advantage  in  it  than  that  of  having  an  im- 
portant diplomatic  functionary  under  his  hand,  and 
keeping  a  little  more  footing  in  general  policy.  The 
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King  agreed  to  his  plan,  and  by  a  private  order  (24th 
February,  1760)  Baron  de  Breteuil  was  informed  that 
he  was  to  keep  up  a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
King,  unknown  to  the  Minister,  through  the  medium 
of  Count  de  Broglie  and  M.  Tercier,  from  whom  he 
would  receive  the  royal  orders,  and  to  whom  he  was  to 
communicate,  on  his  side,  all  his  despatches,  and  all  his 
official  instructions.1 

By  the  acquisition  of  Baron  de  Breteuil,  and  reckon- 
ing MM.  d'Havrincourt  at  Stockholm  and  de  Yer- 
gennes  at  Constantinople,  with  whom  Count  de  Broglie 
continued  to  maintain  constant  relations,  the  secret 
diplomacy  was  furnished  with  a  very  respectable 
staff.  In  order  to  organise  these  new  resources,  Count 
de  Broglie  made  a  brief  appearance  at  Paris  in  the 
winter  of  1760.  He  had  no  sooner  arrived  than  the 
Duke  de  Choiseul  invited  him  to  dinner,  with  the 
express  purpose  of  informing  him  across  the  table  that 
M.  Durand  was  recalled  from  Warsaw,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  looked  straight  in  his  face  in  order  to  detect 
his  annoyance.  "  Count  de  Broglie,"  wrote  M.  Tercier 
to  M.  Durand  himself,  "  bore  this  clap  of  thunder  with- 
out wincing."  This  sang  froid  cost  him  little.  He, 
no  longer  deceived  about  Choiseul,  and  having  parried 
the  blow  beforehand  as  completely  as  was  possible, 
saw,  in  this  new  proof  of  the  Minister's  distrust,  only 
an  additional  reason  for  devoting  himself  with  greater 
ardour  to  the  single  design  from  whence  he  hoped  for 

1  The  King  to  Baron  de.  Breteuil,  24th  February,  1760.  (Boutaric, 
vol.  i.  p.  247.) 
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any  fruit  henceforth. — that  of  serving  his  own  political 
views  by  the  aid  of  the  military  renown  of  his 
brother. 

He  therefore  actively  employed  his  short  stay  in 
Paris  in  getting  the  conditions  which  the  Marshal 
regarded  as  essential  to  the  free  exercise  of  his  military 
command  carried  out.  We  have  seen  that  the  Marshal's 
exactions  were  considerable.  Money,  provisions,  muni- 
tions of  war,  distribution  of  troops,  nomination  and 
promotion  of  officers,  staff  and  materials  of  war — he 
was  to  dispose  of  all,  to  hold  all  at  his  discretion  by 
a  blank  order  given  in  advance.  Each  of  these  points 
gave  rise  to  difficulties  and  contests,  behind  which 
hostility  that  dared  not  meet  him  face  to  face  was 
hidden.  At  almost  every  step,  authorised  abuses,  con- 
stituting vested  rights,  had  to  be  contested.  Those 
readers  who  recall  to  mind  the  excellent  work  of 
M.  Eousset,  which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  praise, 
know,  for  example,  that  during  the  Seven  Years' 
"War  everything  regarding  the  treasury  and  adminis- 
tration had  been  in  the  hands  of  two  brothers,  Paris 
de  Montmartel  and  Paris  Duvernay,  wealthy  and  able 
financiers,  high  in  Court  favour,  who  distributed  at 
their  own  pleasure,  but  not  always  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  heads  of  the  army,  funds,  provisions  and 
forage. 

As  for  the  staff,  that  was  another  thing.  The 
Marshal  de  Belleisle  and  his  intelligent  assistant, 
Creveil,  had  favourites  in  all  ranks  of  it,  who,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Marshal,  were  so  many  spies  employed  to 
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watch  and  to  betray  him.  Hence  on  each  occasion  of 
a  decision  to  be  taken  by  the  Minister,  arose  a  fresh 
exaction  by  the  new  chief  of  the  army  of  the  Ehine, 
followed  or  preceded  by  a  complaint  or  a  quarrel,  in 
which  Count  de  Broglie  gave  vent  to  his  impetuosity, 
while  the  Marshal,  who,  if  less  vehement,  was  more 
haughty,  contented  himself  with  threatening  to  retire, 
and  so  forcing  the  position — a  manner  of  making  his 
power  felt  which  was  excessively  unpleasant  to  those 
who  had  to  bear  with  it.  But  these  were  all  so  many 
opportunities  for  the  good  Abbe  to  take  the  field.  He 
was  to  be  seen  everywhere  at  all  times,  running  about 
from  place  to  place,  now  to  get  justice  done  to  his 
nephews,  again  to  make  them  hear  reason,  pleading  for 
their  demands  and  excusing  their  tempers — in  a  word, 
softening  off  every  angle  as  best  he  could  by  cajoleries 
or  jests  of  more  or  less  questionable  taste.  During 
the  morning  he  might  be  seen  on  all  the  staircases  at 
Versailles,  or  at  the  Ministries,  entering  Madame  de 
Pompadour's  boudoir  or  the  private  apartments  of  the 
Dauphiness,  forcing  Marshal  de  Belleisle's  door,  or  taking 
his  place  at  the  table  of  the  Brothers  Paris.  In  the 
evening,  he  returned  to  Paris  to  recount  his  adventures 
at  the  Hotel  de  Broglie,  a  vast  dwelling  in  the  Bue  de 
Yarennes,  where  he  would  find  the  young  Countess,  a 
gentle  and  discreet  person,  just  out  of  a  convent, 
tete-a-tete  with  the  Dowager  Marechale,  who  was  as  full 
of  prejudices  as  of  virtues,  living  in  God  and  her 
recollections,  but,  like  Belleisle  and  his  partisans,  deeply 
tinctured  with  that  gall  which  is  sometimes  associated 
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with  devotion.  As  for  the  young  Marechale,  as  they 
called  her,  she  had  followed  her  husband  to  Frankfort, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  conjugal  devotion  here- 
ditary in  the  family,  and  it  was  to  her  that  the 
Abbe,  when  at  length  he  reached  home  at  night, 
addressed  a  regular  correspondence  of  the  most  piquant 
description.  More  than  one  of  these  letters  present 
pictures  of  society  and  of  individuals  which  the  reader 
will  pardon  me  for  placing  before  him.  Here,  for 
example,  is  a  little  domestic  quarrel,  pleasantly  narrated, 
concerning  a  sum  of  50,000  francs,  which  was  at  first 
claimed  by  the  Marshal  for  the  expenses  of  his  post, 
in  "representation,"  and  obtained  by  the  Abbe  with 
much  difficulty.  This  sum  was  granted  in  a  form  and 
under  certain  conditions,  which,  while  making  it  a  sort  of 
gratuitous  gift  rather  than  a  regular  allowance,  hurt  the 
pride  of  the  rest  of  the  family.  "  As  soon,"  wrote  the 
Abbe,  "  as  I  had  received  this  agreeable  news,  I  went 
off  to  the  Hotel  de  Broglie,  where  I  found  all  the 
family  assembled,  together  with  Madame  de  la  Chaise. 
I  said,  very  naturally,  that  I  had  obtained  the  50,000 
livres,  when  they  all  pulled  long  faces,  and  the  Count 
de  Broglie  said  he  regretted  exceedingly  that  I  should 
have  asked  an  alms,  and  that  he  had  already  frequently 
explained  himself  to  me  on  the  subject.  As,  my  dear 
niece,  you  have  recommended  me  above  all  things  to 
keep  well  with  him,  I  took  good  care  not  to  reply  that 
when  he  was  Ambassador  at  Warsaw  he  had  several 
times  asked  for  alms  of  the  kind,  and  threatened  to 
throw  up  his  post  if  his  salary  were  not  augmented.  I 
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did  not  say  to  him  that  it  was  he  who  had  introduced 
into  the  family  that  imperative  tone,  and  that  way  of 
putting  things  in  '  to  take  or  to  leave 5  style,  from 
the  effects  of  which  I  have  rescued  him  several  times ; 
nor  did  I  tell  him  that  it  is  easy  to  be  generous  for 
other  people  ;  I  contented  myself  with  answering  that 
when  he  should  do  me  the  honour  to  lay  his  orders 
upon  me,  I  would  execute  them  with  the  greatest 
exactness,  but  that,  as  at  present  I  was  charged  with 
yours,  I  had  carried  out  all  that  you  had  desired.  I 
asked  him  how  your  affairs  stood,  as  well  with  regard 
to  your  general  officers  as  to  your  staff  ?  He  did  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  very  well  informed,  or  perhaps  he 
did  not  choose  to  tell  me  the  state  of  things ;  never- 
theless, I  perceived  that  he  draws  his  information  at 
Court  second-hand,  and  not  from  the  spring  itself. 
The  Marechale  also  told  me  some  things  which  seemed 
apocryphal — I  could  not  help  telling  her  that  she 
found  such  news  in  her  '  louse  pocket '  (poche  aux  puces) . 
Count  de  Broglie  burst  out  laughing,  and  the  Countess 
bit  her  lips.  I  got  myself  out  of  the  conversation  with 
no  end  of  politeness  from  which  you  may  be  certain  that 
I  shall  not  again  depart.  My  hobby  is  the  ingratitude 
of  others,  and  riding  it  renders  me  invulnerable.  I 
can  never  be  surprised  at  not  receiving  a  return  which 
I  have  never  expected.  Adieu,  my  dear  niece.  Manage 
so  that  when  the  Duke  de  Broglie  receives  his  money,  he 
shall  send  a  word  of  thanks  to  M.  de  Belleisle,  and  that 
the  word  shall  be  as  little  stiff  as  possible.  I  find 
Count  de  Broglie  so  necessary  to  negotiations,  and  so 
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skilful  in  his  way  of  managing  them,  that  when  he 
is  at  the  army  I  want  to  have  him  at  the  Court, 
and  when  he  is  at  the  Court  I  want  to  have  him  at 
the  army."1 

The  next  day,  he  forwards  a  copy  of  the  order  for 
payment,  and  entreats  his  niece  to  put  the  Marshal  on 
his  guard  against  the  impetuosity  of  his  brother,  and 
the  natural  sharpness  of  his  own  temper.  "  Here  is 
a  copy  of  the  order,"  he  says  ;  "  I  will  send  you  the 
original  by  Count  de  Broglie,  with  whom  I  get  on 
remarkably  well,  although  we  think  and  act  quite 
differently  from  one  another.  I  might,  indeed, 
quarrel  with  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  and  with  you,  and 
it  would  not  be  for  the  first  time,  but  I  will  never 
fall  out  with  the  Count.  I  apply  to  myself  the 
gospel  which  I  preach  to  your  husband.  '  I  call  a 
cat  a  cat,  and  Eolet  a  rogue  ; '  but  only  with  the 
people-  whom  I  want  to  serve.  I  do  not  trouble 
myself  about  pleasing,  provided  I  can  be  useful  to 
them,  but  I  do  not  act  in  this  way  with  persons  who 
are  incorrigible  and  suspect.  For  them  I  reserve 
finely-turned  phrases,  and  without  departing  from  the 
truth,  I  utter  them  to  the  Count  in  one  fashion,  and 
to  your  husband  in  another.  I  know  how  to  speak, 
and  how  to  keep  silence,  according  to  the  occasion, 
and  when  I  talk  to  my  cat  I  do  not  call  him  by  his 
name,  although  I  see  very  clearly  that  he  is  a  cat.  I 
take  care  not  to  say  '  cat,  cat,'  to  that  fierce  and 

1  The  Abbe  de  Broglie  to  the  young  Marechale,  18th  March,  1760. 
(Family  Papers.) 
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deceitful  animal,  because  if  I  were  to  make  use  of  that 
expression  the  cat  would  scratch  me  and  run  away  from 
me.  I  do  not  say  that  I  succeed  in  everything  which 
I  desire  to  do  in  your  service  on  my  plan,  but  I  do 
not  displease.  I  am  well-informed,  I  am  talked  to, 
and  I  always  pick  up  something.  There  was  once 
a  man  who,  being  at  a  ball,  danced  very  ill  and  with 
a  very  bad  grace.  A  quidam  said  aloud,  '  That  is  a 
bad  dancer.'  The  dancer  took  the  quidam  by  the 
button,  and  remarked,  '  If  I  dance  badly,  I  fight 
well.'  The  quidam  replied,  '  Fight  then  always,  but 
never  dance.'  All  Europe  is  convinced  that  my  nephew 
fights  splendidly,  but  holds  that  he  dances  ill.  Now, 
in  this  lower  world,  one  is  not  always  fighting.  Peace 
succeeds  to  war.  At  the  Court,  however,  one  dances 
from  morning  till  night,  or  makes  other  people  dance  : 
it  is  a  land  of  balls  and  comedies,  and  one  might  very 
well  make  one's  bow  with  grace  and  dignity  there. 
Let  my  nephew  profit  on  his  own  account  by  the 
advice  which  you  have  given  me,  to  keep  well  with 
Count  de  Broglie.  Nothing  is  so  necessary  as  union 
in  families,  but  one  must  not  allow  oneself  to  be 
led  by  the  nose.  He  who  was  made  to  command,  and 
knows  how  to  command,  ought  to  command.  A  clever 
workman  works  well  with  bad  tools.  He  must,  by 
his  prudence  and  skill,  overcome  his  difficulties.  He 
must  be  firm  with  gentleness,  he  must  be  polite  with- 
out servility,  and  reach  the  height  of  fame  without 
pride.  It  is  not  enough  to  conquer  the  enemy,  he 
must  conquer  his  own   passions,  take  the   world  as 
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it  is,  and  not  lose  his  temper  when  it  is  not  what  he 
wishes.    One  may  dissemble  without  being  false/'1 

It  is  evident  that  the  Abbe  was  afraid  that  the 
Marshal,  in  addressing  his  demands  direct,  whether  to 
the  King,  the  Dauphin,  or  to  the  Minister,  would 
spoil  all  by  his  "  imperative  tone,"  so  ill  calculated  to 
please  at  Court.  He  entreated  that  the  Marshal's  letter 
should  be  sent  to  him  under  flying  seal,  in  order  that 
he  might  take  a  suitable  opportunity  of  delivering 
it.  "I  beg  you,  my  dear  nephew,"  he  wrote,  "  not 
to  take  a  step,  or  write  any  letter  of  consequence, 
without  consulting  your  old  uncle,  who  loves  you 
dearly.  Letters  under  flying  seal  are  a  great  resource 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  you  are  placed.  A  letter 
presented  at  an  inappropriate  time  might  do  you  a  great 
deal  of  harm.  An  uncle,  who  is  on  the  spot,  delivers 
or  suppresses  it,  according  to  circumstances.  He  knows 
the  jnottia  fandi  tempora,  and,  what  is  more,  this 
assiduous  and  tender  uncle  sometimes  shows  the 
letters  of  the  Count,  without  showing  them,  by  saying, 
softly,  '  I  have  received  a  letter  from  my  nephew  for 
you.  This  letter  contains  nothing  but  truth  in  all 
that  concerns  the  service  of  the  King,  but  I  am  not 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  all  truths  are  not  good  to 
tell/  'Show  it  Abbe/  'I  dare  not!'  'Show  it, 
show  it/  I  show  it,  and  then  I  say,  according  to  the 
effect  which  it  does,  or  does  not,  produce,  '  at  least  you 
have  not  seen  it/      ±i±^:,  my  dear  nephew,  that  is 

1  The  Abbe  de  Broglie  to  the  young  Marechale,  4th  July,  1760.  (Family 
Papers.) 
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what  I  do  according  to  occasion,  and  what  I  mean  to 
do.  .  .  .  Everything  is  in  the  same  position. 
M.  de  Belleisle  is  deceived  by  the  greatest  rogues  in 
the  world,  but  M.  de  Belleisle  is  a  greater  rogue  than 
all  of  them  put  together.  M.  de  Choiseul  respects 
nothing,  but,  as  he  is  indiscreet  in  the  highest  degree, 
he  is  not  so  dangerous  as  the  other.  I  know  them  all, 
and  will  do  the  best  in  my  power.  Be  patient,  I 
entreat  you,  you  write  like  an  archangel,  but  pride  is 
the  vice  of  Lucifer :  it  surely  ruins  its  man,  and 
renders  his  talents  and  virtues  unbearable  ;  while 
modesty  and  mildness  win  pardon  for  vices  and 
defects.  Good  day,  good  evening.  Pray  to  Grod 
briefly,  but  with  fervour — brevis  oratio  penetrat  ccelus — 
and  laugh  at  fools,  but  take  care  not  to  laugh  at  the 
foibles  of  your  old  uncle.  Beware  of  writing  to  the 
King — that  is  a  temptation  of  the  Evil  One.  The  King 
will  always  be  aware  of  your  zeal,  as  well  as  your  sweet 
temper,  which  would  drive  the  patience  of  a  Capuchin 
to  despair."1 

At  last  one  of  the  Marshal's  letters  found  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  the  severely  critical  Abbe,  who  decided  on 
handing  it  direct  to  the  Dauphin.  "  I  am  awaiting 
the  reply  of  the  Prince,"  said  he,  "my  messenger  has 
not  come  back,  and,  in  the  meantime,  I  am  about  to  talk 
to  you,  but  do  not  be  frightened.  I  have  dined  alone 
and  drunk  four  glasses  of  champagne.  That  would 
make  other  people's  hands  shake — it  steadies  mine ;  and 

1  The  Abbe  de  Broglie  to  Marshal  de  Broglie,  May,  1760.  (Family 
Papers.) 
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you  know  that  in  wine  I  find  the  truth.  Keep  your  mind 
easy,  my  dear  nephew,  I  am  on  the  alert  for  yon,  and 
you  for  the  State  and  the  service  of  the  King,  whom  I 
love,  who  loves  me,  but- who  is  not  on  the  alert.  This 
is  a  misfortune  which  I  should  remedy  if  I  were  always 
near  him.  I  would  occasionally  stir  him  up  with  the 
spurs  of  truth,  and  oblige  him  to  make  use  of  his  superior 
intelligence.  I  know  that  he  possesses  it,  but  he  might 
as  well  lend  it  to  other  people,  because  it  is  absolutely 
useless  to  him.  He  says  '  Amen '  to  his  ill-composed 
council;  he  would  do  better  to  say  Abrenuntio  Satana;  but 
he  would  require  an  exorcist  who  should  never  quit  him, 
and  I  do  not  think  he  goes  in  the  way  of  being  delivered 
from  the  demon  of  idleness,  of  self- distrust,  and  of  ill- 
placed  confidence. 

"  I  have  seen  your  mother,  that  faithful  and  plain- 
tive turtle-dove.  She  is  the  most  virtuous  and  sensible 
person  in  all  the  world,  but  she  is  the  least  fitted  to 
govern  men,  and  even  women.  She  is  always  right, 
and  that  is  just  where  she  is  wrong.  She  would  have 
everybody  to  possess  her  own  honesty,  but  she  does  not 
know  how  to  rule  those  who  have  not  that  virtue.  She 
sees  the  precipices  plainly  enough,  but  she  has  no  notion 
of  keeping  herself  and  her  children  from  them,  except 
by  lamentations  which,  however  just,  are  wearisome 
and  dangerous.  In  a  word,  I  love  her,  I  esteem  and 
revere  her  most  sincerely,  but  I  should  never  take  her 
for  my  counsellor.  She  approves,  at  bottom,  both  my 
conduct  and  my  letters,  although  she  turns  up  her  nose 
even  more  scornfully  than  yourself  when  I  say  pleasant 
w  2 
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things  to  Marshal  de  Belleisle.  To  that  I  reply,  '  But,  my 
dear  sister,  is  it  then  so  unfortunate  that  there  should 
be  one  De  Broglie  in  the  world  who  can  get  a  hearing, 
and,  avoiding  the  ungraciousness  of  a  virtuous  and 
veracious  family,  attain  his  end  by  more  amiable  means.' 
Do  not  be  vexed,  my  dear  nephew,  at  this  reflection. 
You  will  not  believe  me,  perhaps,  but  I  derive  this 
maxim  from  yourself,  and  I  merely  apply  your  military 
axioms  to  politics.  You  have  often  said,  and  you  have 
always  practised  it,  that  when  you  found  an  enemy  in  a 
well  entrenched  and  too  advantageous  position,  you 
took  care  not  to  take  him  in  front,  but  that  you  turned 
the  position  of  your  enemy,  and  got  the  better  of  him 
by  this  means.  It  is  thus  I  conduct  myself,  and  you 
see  that  my  conduct  is  regulated  by  your  principles." 1 

The  point  on  which  Marshal  de  Broglie  was  most 
decidedly  and,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  most  justly 
intractable,  was  the  composition  of  his  staff.  He  has 
himself  told  us  the  secret  of  the  importance  which  he 
attached  to  that,  and  which,  perhaps,  a  general  of  our 
day  would  find  it  difficult  to  understand. 

In  the  democratic  armies  of  our  time,  the  officers, 
belonging  to  different  classes  and  societies,  have  no 
longer  anything  except  their  military  interest  in  com- 
mon, and  habitually  meet  only  at  barracks  and  when  in 
uniform.  When  the  battle  is  ended,  or  the  parade  is 
finished,  each  man  returns  to  his  own  associates,  and  one 
aide-de-camp  suits  a  general  as  well  as  another,  provided 

1  The  Abbe  de  Broglie  to  Marshal  de  Broglie,  5th  June,  1760. 
(Family  Papers  ) 
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he  be  punctual  and  brave.  But  the  position  of  a 
commander  under  the  old  regime  was  very  different. 
At  the  army,  as  at  the  Court,  he  lived  among  persons 
of  his  own  position  in  society,  belonging,  like  himself, 
to  the  highest  nobility,  who  left  their  mothers,  their 
wives,  their  sisters,  or  their  mistresses,  at  Versailles, 
thus  carrying  with  them  to  the  camp  those  rivalries  of 
clique  and  coterie  by  which,  in  all  countries,  the  higher 
circles  are  divided.  A  staff  was  nothing  but  a  detach- 
ment of  the  (Eil-de-Boeuf  in  the  field.  The  palace  in- 
trigues were  carried  on  there  throughout  all  the  military 
incidents,  and  frequently  by  their  aid.  Every  post 
carried  a  hundred  stories  of  what  had  happened  the  day 
before  at  the  King's  "  lever,"  and  brought  back  in  return 
a  host  of  commentaries  upon  the  movements  of  the 
troops  ;  casual  criticisms,  sometimes  flattering,  sometimes 
severe,  upon  the  general,  but  always  marked  with  the 
loquacious  and  trenchant  levity  in  which  Moliere's 
marquises  indulged  in  the  regiment  as  well  as  on  the 
stage. 

A  new  mania  which  had  taken  possession  of  this 
Trench  levity  rendered  the  continual  correspondence 
between  the  Court  and  the  Camp  more  dangerous  than 
ever  to  the  secrecy,  as  well  as  to  the  authority  of  the 
command.  Since  the  bold  manoeuvres  of  the  great  Frede- 
rick had  thrown  the  old  military  routine  into  disorder, 
strategy  had  become  a  fashionable  art.  Paris  was  full  of 
those  officious  tacticians,  drawing  out  plans  of  campaigns, 
of  whom  the  "  Abbe  Trente  Mille  hommes  sous  l'arbre 
de  Cracovie  "  has  remained  the  popular  type.  Nowhere 
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was  the  contagion  more  widely  spread  than  in  the  army 
itself,  where  every  man  was  "  hitten  with  the  taste  for 
reasoning,"  according  to  the  expression  of  the  Marshal, 
"  on  the  great  things  of  the  profession.'*  There  was 
not  a  lad  whose  family  had  bought  him  a  cornetcy,  who 
had  not  his  plan  of  campaign  in  his  pocket,  and  from 
the  lofty  eminence  of  his  newly-dated  knowledge  was  not 
in  a  greater  hurry  to  discuss  than  to  execute  his  duty. 
If  he  were  only  related  to  a  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber, or  a  lady  in  waiting,  the  criticism  whispered 
into  the  ear  of  the  favourite  had  a  chance  of  arriving 
through  a  hundred  back-doors  at  the  ear  of  the  Monarch. 
The  Marshal  had  resolved  to  have  no  lieutenants 
except  such  as,  if  he  could  not  prevent  them  writing 
to  the  Court,  would  write  as  he  pleased,  and  in  the 
interest  of  his  designs.  With  this  intention  he  had 
designated  the  Chevalier  du  Muy  for  the  post  of  First 
Lieutenant-General,  a  good  officer,  who  stood  high  in 
the  favour  of  the  Dauphin,  and  in  whom,  by  reason 
of  this  common  friendship,  he  thought  he  might  fully 
confide.  What  was  his  anger  when  he  learnt  that  this 
post  had  been  taken  from  the  officer  he  had  selected 
and  conferred  upon  the  Marquis  de  Dumesnil,  a  person 
of  tarnished  reputation,  dissolute  manners,  and  dubious 
courage,  whose  sole  title  to  such  promotion  was  the 
friendship  of  Paris  Duvernay,  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
and  her  following  !  His  anger  was  increased  when  he 
learnt  that  the  Dauphin,  upon  whom  he  had  reckoned, 
had  been  led  by  his  over  scrupulous  deference  to  his 
father's  pleasure,  to  consent  to  the  slight  thus  put  upon 
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his  friend.  This  time  it  was  the  Marshal  who  stirred 
up  the  Abbe,  and  sent  him  into  action  under  the 
influence  of  a  fiery  letter.  "It  is  a  fact/'  he  said, 
"that  one  is  morally  responsible  for  all  the  evil  that 
one  might  prevent,  and  that  one  does  not  prevent.  My 
conscience  would  be  laden  with  all  the  loss  of  life 
which  the  incapacity  of  M.  Dumesnil  might  occasion, 
if  I  did  not  give  due  warning.  I  cannot,  my  dear 
uncle,  but  say  to  you,  as  Saint  Paul  said  to  Timothy, 
'  Inst  a  opportune  et  inopportune :  argue,  obsecra  in  omni 
veritate  et  doctrina!  The  time  has,  indeed,  arrived, 
when  truth  and  good  doctrine  can  no  longer  make 
themselves  heard,  when  evil  is  called  good,  and  good 
evil.  Let  him  who  will  take  the  command  with  such 
a  set ;  he  who  shall  do  his  work  well  with  these  work- 
men erit  mild  magnus  Apollo.  It  is  said,  I  know,  that 
M.  du  Muy  has  not  had  much  chance,  and  that  no 
action  has  yet  depended  on  him  :  the  answer  is  very 
simple;  it  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  win  battles — Pauci 
quos  cequus  amavit  Jupiter — but  when  a  general  officer 
has  given  evidence,  as  M.  du  Muy  has  done,  of  courage, 
judgment,  and  application,  and  that  nothing  which 
he  has  undertaken  has  failed,  the  presumption  is  for 
him.  At  least  he  is  better  than  M.  Dumesnil,  whose 
house  and  table  are,  in  point  of  conversation,  com- 
parable only  to  the  lowest  places  of  debauch  frequented 
by  the  common  soldiers."1 

This  harangue,  in  which   there  is  a   display  of 

1  Marshal  de  Broglie  to  the  Abbe  de  Broglie,  8th  April  and  12th 
May,  1760.    (Family  Papers.) 
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classic  erudition  little  to  be  expected  from  a  soldier 
whose  education  had  been  finished  in  his  fifteenth  year, 
produced  the  desired  effect.  The  Abbe  set  all  his 
batteries  in  action  against  the  already-made  appoint- 
ment, but  the  siege  was  not  easy,  for  more  than  one 
entrenchment  had  to  be  carried.  Marshal  de  Belleisle, 
Paris  Duvernay,  Choiseul,  and  the  Dauphin,  each  and 
all  had  to  be  acted  upon  at  the  same  time.  We 
must  let  the  Abbe  himself  narrate  his  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. His  recital,  which  would  still  be  amusing, 
even  if  it  did  not  belong  to  the  very  matter  of  my 
narrative,  brings  all  the  personages  who  played  a  part  in 
the  drama  that  I  am  reviving  on  the  scene  at  once. 
His  first  step  was  made  in  the  direction  of  the  Brothers 
Paris,  from  whom  the  stroke  had  evidently  proceeded. 
In  the  case  of  Duvernay,  Count  de  Broglie,  who  accord- 
ing to  his  custom  (said  the  Abbe)  "had  made  more 
noise  than  effect, "  was  beforehand  with  him.  Duvernay 
told  him  that  he  had  talked  all  this  out  with  Count 
de  Broglie ;  "  that  Count  de  Broglie  had  vehemently 
abused  Dumesnil,  and  had  told  him  that  you  would 
rather  give  up  the  command  of  the  army  than  be  served 
by  such  a  lieutenant-general,  upon  which  he  added, 
that  you  had  better  take  care  how  you  threatened  to 
give  up  the  command  of  the  army,  as  it  was  very  pos- 
sible you  might  be  taken  at  your  word ;  that  if  he 
could  tell  me  all  he  knew  on  this  point  I  should  be 
convinced  there  was  a  plan  to  disgust  and  irritate 
you;  to  represent  you  to  the  "King  as  so  impracti- 
cable a  person,  that  at  last  it  would  be  impossible  to 
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make  use  of  you ;  that  he  was  telling  me  all  from 
pure  friendship  for  me,  and  that  if  he  could  make  me 
aware  of  all  that  your  enemies  were  doing  and  planning 
against  you,  you  would  be  convinced,  and  I  also,  that 
you  ought  to  conduct  yourself  with  the  greatest  prudence. 

"  You  will  readily  believe,  my  dear  nephew,  that  I 
was  not  at  a  loss  for  an  answer.    I  told  Duvernay  I 
was  quite  aware  so  unworthy  a  choice  had  been  made 
simply  to  put  difficulties  in  the  way  of  my  nephew ; 
but  that  we  should  endeavour  to  come  well  out  of 
this  affair,  as  we  had  come  out  of  many  others  of  the 
same  kind.     Duvernay  replied  that  he  did  not  believe 
we  had  ever  fallen  into  such  skilful  hands  as  those 
of  Dumesnil.    I  went  from  thence  to  Montmartel' s 
house,  and  passing  through  the  door  of  the  ante- 
room, I  met  the  Marquis  de  Dumesnil  face  to  face.  I 
made  him  a  slight  bow,  and,  impudent  as  he  is,  the 
Marquis  could  not  see  me  without  changing  colour.  I 
was  like  Medusa's  head  to  him.     At  this  moment 
Montmartel  came  into  the  salon,  and,  beginning  to 
speak  to  me  at  once  of  the  affair,  he  told  me  that  he 
could  not  mix  himself  up  with  it  for  essential  reasons, 
and  that  he  advised  me  to  act  with  prudence  in  the 
matter ;  yourself  also,  for  that  this  was  a  trap  that  had 
been  set  for  you.    We  were  summoned  to  table,  but  as 
Montmartel  takes  nothing  but  milk,  and  does  not  even 
appear  at  meals,  he  went  back  into  the  salon,  where 
Dumesnil  was,  and  I  went  up-stairs  and  took  my  place. 
It  was  three  o'clock.    Dumesnil  had  sent  away  his 
coach,  but  he  did  not  venture  to  come  up.  My  presence 
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imposed  a  fast  upon  him,  which  he  had  not  intended ; 
I  hope  it  may  be  useful  towards  his  conversion."  The 
Abbe  then  went  off  to  the  Duke  de  Choiseul's.  There 
too,  the  name  of  Count  de  Broglie  was  at  once  intro- 
duced, but  with  an  evident  anxiety  which  revealed  the 
extent  to  which  the  attitude  of  this  mysterious  per- 
sonage disconcerted  the  all-powerful  Minister. 

"  M.  de  Choiseul  admitted  me,"  writes  the  Abbe, 
"  although  he  was  in  his  bed,  looking  very  ugly,  with 
a  bad  cold,  and  his  face  covered  with  pimples.  But 
he  was  very  affectionate  to  me,  and  embraced  me, 
a  ceremony  I  could  have  dispensed  with.  ■  Well, 
Abbe,5  says  he,  '  so  you  have  come  back  to  Ver- 
sailles ? '  '  I  shall  not  be  here  long,  the  place  does 
not  please  me.'  'How  do  you  stand  with  Count  de 
Broglie  ?  '  '  I  do  not  know  why  you  should  ask  me 
the  question.  I  am  not  suspected  of  want  of  affec- 
tion for  my  nephews.  Count  de  Broglie  has  no  doubt 
of  my  friendship.'  ( You  are  not  always  of  the  same 
mind,  you  two,  your  ways  are  so  different.'  'A 
difference  of  opinion  about  means,  when  there  is 
an  agreement  about  ends,  does  not  alter  friendship.' 
'  Count  de  Broglie  was  quite  humble  this  time.  I 
hardly  recognised  him.'  'I  am  very  glad  you  are 
pleased  with  him.  He  is  one  of  your  old  friends  ; 
he  is  an  honest  man,  and  one  on  whom  you  may 
reckon.  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  him.' 
'  How  do  you  stand  with  Dumesnil  ?  '  '  As  I  ought  to 
stand  with  a  knave  whom  I  have  loaded  with  kindness, 
whom  I  took   out  of  poverty,  and  whom  I  have 
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not  seen  since  the  exile  of  Marshal  de  Broglie,  my 
brother/  '  Dumesnil  says  you  do  not  like  him.'  '  He 
is  quite  right,  I  neither  like  him  nor  esteem  him,  and 
I  consider  it  beneath  me  to  talk  of  such  a  man.' 
'Nevertheless,  he  will  be  the  first  lieutenant  of 
Marshal  de  Broglie,  and  I  advise  neither  you  nor  the 
Marshal  to  oppose  that ;  so  if  you  have  come  to 
Versailles  to  do  so,  you  can  just  go  back.'  '  I  am 
not  astonished  that  a  bad  man  finds  patrons,  and  I 
think  Marshal  de  Broglie  ought  strongly  to  represent 
the  indecorum,  and  the  risk,  of  such  a  selection.' 
'  That  is  precisely  the  trap  which  is  set  for  you  and 
your  nephew,  and  if  he  and  you  are  both  so  foolish  as 
to  walk  into  it,  you  will  have  reason  to  repent.  On 
the  subject  of  Dumesnil,  I  think  as  your  family  think, 
but  what  is  really  in  question  ? — to  write  his  name 
upon  a  list,  and,  on  the  field  of  battle,  to  put  him  well 
into  the  centre,  or  on  the  right;  at  all  events  into  the 
least  exposed  place.  Would  it  not  be  better  that  y our 
nephew  should  do  this  than  commence  a  proceeding 
against  Dumesnil,  in  which  he  would  surely  lose  ?  I 
warn  you  of  this,  as  your  friend,  and  the  friend  of 
Marshal  and  Count  de  Broglie.  Beckon  upon  this,  that 
Dumesnil  will  be  as  supple  as  a  glove  as  regards  the 
Marshal.  Why  is  it  that  the  Marshal  never  knows 
how  to  yield  to  necessity  ?  '  '  Duke/  said  I,  '  you 
who  had  the  handling  of  foreign  affairs,  have  often 
been  obliged  to  make  use  of  rogues,  spies,  and  poltroons, 
but  the  commander  of  an  army  ought  to  get  rid  of 
such  vermin,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  and  never  to  give 
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room  to  a  suspicion  that  he  employs  them.'  '  Marshal 
de  Broglie  could  never  be  suspected  of  having  made 
so  disgraceful  a  choice.  The  opinion  that  is  held  of 
Dumesnil  is  too  well  known,  and  the  shame  will  fall 
upon  those  who  have  chosen  him.'  4  Yes,  Duke, 
but  the  loss  of  the  army  may  be  the  result  of  such 
a  selection.'  'Go  to  Belleisle  then;  you  are  very 
friendly  with  him ;  you  stand  well  with  him ;  much 
better  than  does  Count  de  Broglie.'  'Assuredly  I 
will  see  the  Marshal.  I  am  too  old  not  to  know 
men  well,  and  too  prudent  to  quarrel  with  anybody.' 
Thereupon  I  rose  and  took  leave  of  him.  He  said, 
'  I  must  embrace  you  again,  you  know  that  I  love  you. 
You  are  necessary  to  us  down  here.  Come  often,  for 
you  know  better  than  anybody  how  to  get  out  of  a 
difficulty.'  I  do  know  the  place,  and  will  go  as  seldom 
as  I  possibly  can ;  never  without  an  absolute  necessity, 
and  I  shall  never  spend  a  night  at  Versailles.  From 
thence  I  went  to  Marshal  de  Belleisle's  house,  and  told 
his  valet  de  chambre  that  I  had  come  to  inquire  for  the 
Marshal,  but  did  not  want  to  see  him.  The  valet 
replied  that  he  had  orders  to  beg  me  to  come  in.  I 
went,  and  the  Marshal  told  me  then,  very  amicably, 
that  he  was  always  delighted  to  see  me,  and  that  his 
door  should  always  be  open  to  me,  at  any  hour.  He 
embraced  me.  I  was  newly  shaved,  had  a  new  wig 
on,  and  a  modest  and  confident  air.  '  How  are  you, 
Marshal ;  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  in  your  bed,  what 
is  the  matter  with  you  ?  '  1 1  have  erysipelas,  which 
worries  me  dreadfully,  and  I  am  so  overwhelmed  with 
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work  that  I  really  do  not  know  how  to  get  through 
it.'  -  You  are  made  to  work  miracles,  but  you  must 
not  kill  yourself.  Keep  yourself  up  for  great  objects, 
and  leave  details  to  your  subordinates.'  '  You  are 
right,  Abbe,  if  that  were  possible,  but  I  am  abso- 
lutely obliged  to  see  to  everything  myself,  lest  I 
should  be  deceived.'  '  Apropos  of  that,  Marshal, 
speaking  to  you  with  frankness  and  truthfulness,  from 
which  1  never  depart,  is  it  yourself  or  your  subordi- 
nates who  have  made  M.  Dumesnil  first  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  army  which  my  nephew  commands  ? 
I  do  not  suspect  you  of  having  made  so  bad  a  choice.' 
At  these  words  the  Marshal  began  to  talk  in  an  am- 
biguous and  enigmatical  manner.  I  interrupted  him. 
I  drew  the  true  portrait  of  M.  Dumesnil  for  him, 
and  you  know,  my  dear  nephew,  that  I  am  well-informed 
on  that  subject.  I  omitted  none  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  man.  The  Marshal  listened  to  me  with  much 
patience,  and  made  answer,  'I  know  all  that  quite 
well,  but  I  was  not  able  to  prevent  it,  and  the  Dauphin 
consented  to  it.  Dumesnil  is  in  high  favour  at  Court, 
and  Ohoiseul  is  one  of  his  friends — what  would  you 
have  me  to  do  ?  '  '  Well,  Marshal,  I  would  have  you 
to  do  what  you  very  well  know  how  to  do  when  you 
choose ;  to  resist  everybody,  and  so  prevent  the  loss  of 
an  army.'  '  But  if  M.  Dumesnil's  appointment  were 
recalled  he  would  demand  a  justification.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  allege  facts,  and  then  to  prove  them. 
It  would  be  a  regular  lawsuit  in  writing.  You  must 
remember,  Abbe,  that  there  are  two  epochs  in  the  life  of 
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Dumesnil — the  first  one  of  infamy  and  swindling.  M. 
Dumesnil  owns  to  this  epoch  with  the  greatest  possible 
frankness,  but  he  alleges  that  since  his  conversion 
he  can  defy  anybody  to  reproach  him  with  anything.' 
The  Marshal  added,  '  Whatever  Marshal  de  Broglie 
might  do,  he  would  certainly  lose  this  suit  if  he  com- 
menced it,  instead  of  which,  by  contenting  himself  with 
putting  M.  Dumesnil  into  any  place  that  suits  him  in  the 
order  of  battle,  he  would  be  the  most  yielding  and  the 
most  manageable  of  men.'  I  replied  that  '  If  it  were 
difficult  to  persuade  Dumesnil  to  keep  himself  back, 
it  appeared  to  me  impossible  to  persuade  you,  when 
the  good  of  the  service,  and  the  loss  of  an  army 
were  concerned.'  The  rest  of  the  conversation  was 
nothing  but  gossip,  with  which  I  need  not  trouble 
you." 

Having  thus  taken  soundings  in  all  directions 
without  obtaining  a  satisfactory  result,  the  Abbe 
perceived  that  from  the  Dauphin  alone  decisive 
action  might  be  expected.  The  difficulty  was  to 
make  the  Prince  repent  of  his  condescension  without 
reproaching  him  with  it  too  plainly — a  sort  of  liberty 
which  the  heir  to  the  throne,  pious  though  the  Dauphin 
was,  might  have  taken  ill.  The  artifice  employed  by 
the  Abbe  to  extract  an  avowal  not  too  hurtful  to 
the  royal  pride,  was  not  perhaps  in  rigorous  conformity 
with  the  mixture  of  sincerity  and  address  from  which 
he  boasted  that  he  never  departed.    In  the  first  inter- 

1  The  Abbe  de  Broglie  to  Marshal  de  Broglie,  2nd  May,  1760. 
(Family  Papers.) 
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view  he  affected  to  allow  himself  to  be  persuaded 
by  the  Prince,  and  he  even  consented  to  do  an  errand 
for  him  to  the  Marshal,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
induce  him  to  resign  himself  to  the  choice  of  the  King. 
The  Abbe  knew  his  nephew's  temper  sufficiently  well 
to  be  quite  aware  of  the  answer  that  he  should  receive  ; 
but  that  was  just  what  he  wanted,  thinking  that  some 
sharp  truths,  unreservedly  told,  and  of  which  the 
Dauphin  would  not  be  the  direct  object,  might  be 
brought  to  his  knowledge  with  considerable  advantage, 
and  that  he  would  profit  by  the  lesson  all  the  more 
effectually  that  it  would  not  be  addressed  to  himself 
personally.  The  letter  came,  in  fact,  and  was  exactly 
what  the  Abbe  wanted  to  have  read  by  the  Dauphin. 
This,  however,  was  not  all  the  cunning  negotiator  had 
in  view.  He  also  wanted  to  be  able  to  show  a  letter 
from  the  Marshal's  wife,  written  in  great  agitation,  and 
implying  many  tears,  in  which  she  should  inform  him 
confidentially  that  her  husband  was  determined  to  give 
up  everything  if  justice  were  not  done  him.  Such  a 
document,  thought  the  Abbe,  would  be  sure  to  touch  the 
heart  of  the  Dauphiness,  who  was  very  anxious  that  the 
Marshal  should  remain  at  the  head  of  the  army,  because 
he  had  promised  to  take  care  of  her  young  brother 
Prince  Xavier,  Count  de  Lusace,  who  had  recently 
entered  the  service  of  Prance,  with  a  band  of  fugitive 
Saxons.  But  how  was  he  to  make  sure  that  the  letter 
would  be  written  in  the  form  and  with  the  urgency 
proper  to  the  circumstances?  He  could  not  think  of 
dictating  the  terms  of  it  in  advance.     This  was  a 
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device  to  which  the  scruples  of  the  young  lady,  who 
was  very  highly  principled,  and  even  a  little  prudish, 
would  never  accommodate  themselves.  The  Abbe, 
whose  conscience  was  not  so  troublesome,  boldly  took 
the  sin  upon  himself.  He  composed  an  imaginary 
letter  from  the  Marshal's  wife  to  her  father,  M.  Crozat 
de  Thiers,  and,  like  a  clever  dramatic  author,  careful 
to  observe  verisimilitude,  he  mingled  with  all  the 
phrases  which  were  necessary  to  produce  the  desired 
effect,  many  expressions  of  filial  tenderness,  and  details 
respecting  household  matters,  and  her  own  health, 
such  as  a  daughter  would  write  only  to  her  parents. 
Then,  with  all  his  resources  in  readiness,  he  enters 
upon  the  scene  precisely  as  if  it  were  a  stage.  "In 
execution  of  your  orders,  my  dear  nephew,  I  arrived  at 
Versailles  at  half-past  eight  in  the  morning.  Every- 
thing was  shut  up  at  the  Dauphin's.  I  went  into 
Binet's  room  (Binet  is  the  valet  de  chambre)  and  found 
him  with  Bouillac,  the  Dauphin's  doctor.  I  asked  him 
why  there  was  no  admittance.  He  replied  that  the 
Dauphin  was  ill  of  an  abscess  in  his  mouth ;  that  he 
had  had  fever  yesterday ;  was  going  to  remain  in  his 
bed,  and  would  not  see  anybody  to-day.  I  waited  until 
Bouillac  had  left  the  room,  and  when  I  was  alone  with 
Binet  I  told  him  to  tell  the  Dauphin  that  I  wanted  to 
speak  with  him.  The  Dauphin  immediately  admitted 
me.  I  told  him  I  thought  it  very  strange  that  he 
should  be  ill  without  my  permission.  He  began  to 
laugh.  I  said  then  that  I  had  a  letter  to  show  him, 
but  as  he  was  all  tucked  up,  if  he  liked  I  would  read 
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it  to  him.  He  assented  with  pleasure ;  but  in  the  first 
place  I  thought  it  better  to  read  to  him  a  letter 
which  my  niece  had  written  to  M.  de  Thiers.  True, 
it  was  myself  who  had  written  that  letter  of  which 
I  enclose  a  copy;  and  I  hope  that  after  having  read 
my  forgery  you  will  not  fail  to  approve  it,  and  to 
obtain  pardon  for  me  from  my  niece,  for  having  lent 
her  language  which  nevertheless  is  very  like  her  own. 
If  I  have  not  attained  the  true,  I  have  at  least 
observed  the  semblance  of  it.  It  appeared  to  me  that  it 
was  necessary  I  should  let  the  Dauphin  see  this  letter 
from  my  niece  to  her  papa  in  order  to  prove  to 
the  Prince  that  in  accordance  with  his  orders  I  really 
had  written  to  you  to  persuade  you  to  desist  from 
your  enterprise  upon  Dumesnil,  and  that,  notwith- 
standing all  these  precautions,  you  persist  in  shelving 
that  hero.  Before  reading  the  letter  aloud  \o  the 
Dauphin  I  again  spoke  of  myself.  I  said  to  the  Prince, 
very  familiarly  and  very  downrightly,  the  following 
words : — '  We  have  both  tried  to  convert  Marshal  de 
Broglie,  and  have  had  our  trouble  for  our  reward, 
as  you  will  see  when  I  read  you  his  letter.  If  this 
were  a  thing  which  concerned  himself  personally,  he 
would  obey  you  on  the  instant,  but  it  concerns  the 
service  of  the  King,  the  safety  or  the  loss  of  an  army. 
It  is  therefore  his  right  to  be  inflexible  on  the  point. 
We  must  admit  that  both  you  and  I  were  ignorant 
when  we  advised  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  but  as  I  have 
been  converted  on  the  reading  of  the  letter  which  1 
hold  in  my  hand,  I  am  sure  your  Highness  will  be 
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as  convinced  as  I  am  that  we  must  renounce  Dumesnil. 
When  you  shall  have  read  the  letter,  in  which  the 
Marshal  gives  his  reasons,  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  if  we  had  known  them,  neither  you  nor  I  would 
have  written  what  we  have  written.'  Then  I  read  the 
letter,  dwelt  upon  all  the  most  interesting  passages,  and 
said  that  having  had  such  reasons  made  plain,  one 
would  have  to  he  as  impudent  as  M.  Dumesnil,  and  as 
knavish  as  his  patrons,  to  think,  not  only  of  employing 
such  an  instrument,  but  rendering  him,  as  it  were, 
independent  of  the  orders  of  his  general,  and  threatening 
that  general  that  he  could  not  succeed  against  such  a 
man.  I  should  occupy  too  much  time,  my  dear  nephew, 
if  I  were  to  repeat  to  you  in  detail  all  that  I  said  to  the 
Dauphin,  and  in  the  firmest  possible  way.  I  admitted 
to  him,  quite  naturally,  that  I  had  been  an  ass  to  allow 
myself  to  be  persuaded  on  the  subject  of  this  person. 
This  is,  of  course,  between  ourselves,  my  dear  nephew, 
for  persuaded  I  never  was ;  and  in  acknowledging  my 
own  assishness  my  intention  was  modestly  to  suggest 
that  of  the  Dauphin,  and  to  leave  him  to  make  the 
application  to  himself.  In  a  word,  I  have  persuaded 
the  Dauphin,  and  I  have  brought  him  to  make  an  act 
of  contrition  to  me  for  the  letter  which  he  made  me 
write.  While  I  was  reading  your  letter,  and  making 
my  politic  and  roughly  tender  reflections,  I  turned 
my  head,  and  found  the  Dauphiness  standing  behind 
me.  So  great  was  my  enthusiasm  that  I  had  not 
noticed  her.  Said  the  Princess,  'You  are  bullying 
the  Dauphin.'     Said  I,  '  Not  at  all;  I  am  giving 
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him  absolution,  and  I  am  getting  it  myself  for  the 
letter  which  we  have  written  to  the  Duke  de  Broglie.' 
Said  the  Dauphin,  '  Abbe,  what  do  you  want  me  to 
do?    I  will  do  anything  you  please.    I  was  quite 
ignorant  of  the  facts  contained  in  the  Duke  de  Broglie's 
letter.'    I  replied,  '  So  was  I ;  and  since  you  wish  that 
I  should  tell  you  what  you  must  do,  I  will  tell  you. 
You  must  send  off  the  Duke  de  Broglie's  letter  to  His 
Majesty  at  once,  without   losing  a  moment.'  The 
Dauphin  answered,  'That  shall  be  done.'    I  persisted, 
'  May  I  write  to  my  nephew  and  say  so  ?  '    '  Yes,  Abbe  ; 
I  answer  to  you  for  it.'    '  Then,'  I  said,  '  that  is  not 
all;  you  must  let  me  go  to  M.  de  Belleisle  and  tell 
him  that  I  have  brought  you  a  letter  from  Marshal  de 
Broglie,  and  you  must  let  me  argue  with  that  minister.' 
This  also  the  Dauphin  promised  me.    My  object,  my 
dear  nephew,  in  asking  that  permission  was,  firstly,  to 
put  the  Dauphin  in  a  position  that  he  could  not  get 
out  of ;  and,  secondly,  to  make  it  impossible  for  Marshal 
de  Belleisle  to  impute  any  concealment  of  my  pro- 
ceedings to  myself.     I  told  the  last  reason  to  the 
Dauphin,  who  approved  of  it  highly,  but  I  concealed 
the  first  from  him.    At  this  moment  the  Dauphiness 
decamped.    I  called  after  her,  and  asked  her  where  she 
was  going  so  quickly  ?     She  said  she  was  going  to 
breakfast.    '  Fie,'  said  I  to  her ;  '  you  think  too  much  of 
your  appetite.    Stay  where  you  are ;  I  have  only  two 
words  to  say  to  you :  if  the  Dauphin  yields  on  this  occa- 
sion, Dumesnil,  being  in  the  field,  whether  in  the  centre 
or  at  either  of  the  wings,  will  run  away.    The  Count 
x  2 
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de  Lusace  will  not  follow  the  example  of  that  hero,  but 
will  let  himself  be  killed  on  the  field  of  battle.  Go  off 
to  your  breakfast  now,  after  that  prophecy.'  Any  other 
than  myself,"  continued  the  Abbe,  "  would  now  assure 
you  of  the  success  of  my  negotiations ;  but  I  know  my 
ground,  and  therefore  I  assure  you  of  nothing,  though 
I  hope  much.  If,  however,  you  will  absolutely  keep 
silence,  say  nothing  at  all,  and  let  me  act,  I  can 
answer  for  success.  Marshal  de  Belleisle  is  in  Paris. 
I  will  see  him,  if  the  devil  do  not  carry  him  away ; 
and  even  if  he  did  so,  I  would  still  contrive  to  make 
the  visit."  1 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Abbe  did  succeed.  It  was 
agreed  in  writing  between  Marshal  de  Belleisle  and 
himself  that  Dumesnil  should  retain  the  title  of  First 
Lieutenant- General  of  the  army,  but  that  he  should 
make  no  use  of  the  functions  of  that  post;  that  Marshal 
de  Broglie  should  be  authorised  to  leave  this  general 
officer  at  Frankfort  or  anywhere  else,  just  as  he  thought 
proper,  on  the  sole  condition  of  not  making  public 
what  he  was  about  to  do  with  him ;  and  of  keeping 
his  own  intentions  secret.  The  Chevalier  du  Muy 
would  thus  become  the  first  lieutenant  and  the  right 
arm  of  Marshal  de  Broglie.  Unfortunately,  the  obstinacy 
which  it  had  been  necessary  to  display  in  this  small 
but  difficult  negotiation,  discouraged  the  Marshal  from 
fresh  exactions,  at  a  time  when  it  would  have  been 
necessary,  as  we  shall  see,  for  him  to  have  got  rid  of 
all    importunate  or  dubious  persons.    The  time  had 

1  The  Abbe  to  the  Marshal,  19th  May,  1760.    (Family  Papers.) 
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come  for  him  to  enter  upon  the  campaign,  and  to 
respond  to  public  expectation,  which,  was  elated.  We 
may  judge  of  the  general  impatience  by  some  lines  in 
Voltaire's  charming  verses,  "  Le  Pauvre  en  Diable," 
in  which  the  author  harangues  the  young  man  who  is 
about  to  enlist  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"Qui  vous  retient  ?  Allez :  deja  l'hiver 
A  disparu,  deja  gronde  dans  Fair 
L'airain  bruyant,  ce  rival  du  tonnerre. 
Du  due  Broglie  osez  suivre  les  pas  ; 
Sage  en  pro  jets  et  vif  dans  les  combats, 
II  a  transmis  sa  valeur  aux  soldats, 
II  va  venger  les  malheurs  de  la  France. 
Sous  ses  drapeaux  servez  avec  vaillance, 
Et  meritez  d'etre  apercu  de  lui." 

The  army  was  no  less  confident.  When  the  Marshal 
appeared  for  the  first  time  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
with  the  insignia  of  his  command,  a  private  soldier 
stepped  out  of  the  ranks  and  said  to  him,  "  Marshal, 
the  army  has  now  a  General :  if  it  is  beaten  it  will  be 
the  fault  of  the  soldiers."  The  sagacious  Tercier  wrote 
to  Count  de  Broglie,  "  A  good  slap  at  Prince  Frederick 
and  the  war  is  finished.  Prance  needs  a  new  Denain  : 
she  expects  it  from  the  Marshal." 1 

The  Marshal's  first  operations  were  prompt.  His 
business  on  this  occasion,  as  in  the  preceding  year,  was 
with  Prince  Ferdinand.  The  Prince  had  again  been  sent 
by  Frederick  to  amuse  the  French  army  in  Southern 
Germany,  so  that  the  great  captain  should  have  nothing 
upon  his  own  hands  except  the  two  Imperial  armies ; 

1  M.  Tercier  to  Count  de  Broglie,  5tli  July,  1760.  (Correspondance 
Secrete  :  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.) 
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but  the  Marshal  was  determined  that  he  should  not 
play  the  game  in  such  fashion,  but  that  the  board  should 
be  shifted  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  that  game 
had  been  so  often  commenced  and  so  often  lost.  He 
therefore  went  forward  at  once,  and  crossing  first  the 
Main,  then  the  Lahn,  came  up  with  the  Prince  on 
the  banks    of  the  Ohm,  where  he  was  encamped. 
The  encounter   took  place   on  the  1st  of   July  at 
Corbach,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cassel,  in  the  very 
heart  of  Germany.     It  was  only  an  engagement  of 
cavalry  and  artillery,  for  the  Prince,  who  would  not 
believe  that  the  French  army  had  marched  so  far  with 
such  celerity  and  secrecy,  thought  at  first  that  he  had 
only  the  vanguard  to  deal  with,  and  retired  as  soon  as 
he  perceived  his  error.    His  retreat,  which  was  pursued 
beyond  the  Oder,  resulted  in  the  delivering  up,  almost 
without  a  fight,  of  the  two  important  fortresses  of  Got- 
tingen  and  Cassel.    Notwithstanding  the  trifling  nature 
of  the  battle  itself,  the  boldness  of  the  march,  the 
importance  of  the  results,  and  the  surprise  caused  in 
France  and  in  Europe  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
French  in  the  centre  of  Germany,  made  this  day  one  of 
wide-spread  renown.    "  All  Paris,"  says  a  correspondence 
in  the  Ministry  of  War,  "  is  running  to  the  Hotel  de 
Broglie   to   congratulate   the   Dowager  Marechale." 
"Here,"  wrote  the  Count  in  great  delight,  "is  some- 
thing to  stop  the  mouths  of  idlers  and  malcontents 
who    want   something  to   grumble  at.    Marshal  de 
Belleisle  himself,  who  might  be  reckoned  the  leader  of 
the  malcontents,  brought  the  news  to  the  King,  and 
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could  not  refrain  from  exclaiming,  "  That  is  a  march 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  the  greatest  generals 
of  past  times/ '  Paris  Duvernay,  going,  like  a  prac- 
tical man,  more  to  the  bottom  of  things,  attributed 
the  rapidity  of  their  success  to  the  excellent  discipline 
which  the  Marshal  and  the  Count  had  established  in 
the  army  by  instructions  emanating  from  them  in 
common.  "  Who  will  say  now,"  wrote  he  to  Count 
de  Broglie,  "  that  the  French  are  incapable  of  discipline. 
Send  me  on  the  spot  a  hundred  copies  of  the  last  instruc- 
tion issued  by  the  Marshal  to  his  army.  It  will  be  a 
capital  lesson  for  our  children  in  the  military  schools."1 
The  natural  result  of  such  a  success  would  have 
been  an  advance  towards  Hanover  and  the  southern 
frontier  of  Prussia,  between  which  and  the  French  army 
there  lay  only  a  few  days'  march.  To  press  on  to  a 
point  so  far  from  the  base  of  operations  would  not,  how- 
ever, have  been  possible,  unless  the  Marshal's  army  had 
been  seconded  by  similar  advantages  and  an  analogous 
progress  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  and  Eussian 
armies  which  were  fighting  against  Frederick.  Without 
the  certainty  of  being  supported  by  the  allied  troops, 
the  French  army  might  find  itself  isolated  at  200  leagues 
from  its  base,  and  the  example  of  Marshal  de  Eichelieu, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  victories,  had  been  obliged  to 
retire,  almost  to  fly,  from  Hanover  the  year  before, 
forbade  a  second  imprudence  of  that  kind.  The  Marshal 
had  therefore  to  halt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cassel, 

1  M.  Paris  Duvernay  to  Count  de  Broglie,  13th  July,  1760.  (Min- 
istere  de  la  Guerre.) 
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expecting  the  arrival  of  supports  which  were  long 
hoped  for,  and  in  the  end  did  not  come.  Never 
was  there  a  more  unfortunate  campaign  than  that 
of  the  Imperial  armies  against  Frederick  during  this 
year.  Marshal  Daun  beaten  everywhere,  at  Leibnitz  as 
well  as  at  Torgau;  driven  out  of  Silesia;  threatened  in 
Bohemia;  the  Eussians  reduced  to  powerlessness,  almost 
without  a  blow  ;  such  were  the  tidings  that  reached  the 
Marshal  in  succession,  and  forced  him  to  remain 
during  the  whole  summer,  upon  the  ground  he  had  won. 
His  position,  at  such  a  distance  from  every  point  of 
support,  in  a  hostile  and  rapidly  exhausted  country,  was 
most  critical,  and  it  taxed  all  his  resources  and  his  skill  to 
maintain  himself  in  it ;  all  the  more  that  Prince  Frederick, 
who  kept  him  constantly  under  observation,  neglected 
no  means  of  harassing  him  in  the  rear,  in  order  to 
force  him  to  withdraw.  The  boldest  of  the  manoeuvres 
undertaken  with  this  design  was  the  attack  made  in  the 
course  of  September  by  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Bruns- 
wick, Prince  Ferdinand's  nephew,  upon  the  citadel  of 
Weser,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhine.  The  Marshal  could 
not  ward  it  off  otherwise  than  by  detaching  a  corps  of 
30,000  men  from  his  army,  under  the  command  of 
Marshal  de  Castries,  that  brilliant  young  officer  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  reputation  by  the  victory  of 
Kloster  Kampen,  which  the  gallantry  of  the  Chevalier 
d'Assas  has  rendered  famous. 

The  autumn  was  passing  away  without  any  new  ag- 
gressive operation  being  possible,  and  the  Marshal  made 
preparations  for  wintering  on  the  conquered  ground. 
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He  sent  back  a  portion  of  his  troops  by  the  Rhine,  as 
the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  especially  of  forage,  did 
not  admit  of  his  keeping  them  all  at  such  a  distance 
from  France ;  the  remainder  he  placed  in  the  two 
fortresses  of  Gottingen  and  Cassel,  whose  dilapidated 
fortifications  he  had  restored  with  marvellous  rapidity. 
The  utility  of  this  precaution  soon  became  evident, 
for  hardly  had  he  established  his  head-quarters  at  Cassel, 
and  joined  his  troops  there,  than  Prince  Ferdinand,  de- 
parting from  the  then  general  custom,  entered  Hesse  in 
the  depth  of  the  winter  at  the  head  of  50,000  men,  with 
the  evident  intention  of  besieging  the  town.  Surprised 
by  this  unexpected  attack,  the  Marshal  had  only  time  to 
get  out  of  Cassel  with  the  greater  portion  of  his  troops, 
leaving  his  brother  to  guard  the  place  until  he  could 
come  to  relieve  him. 

The  Count  acquitted  himself  of  this  task  with 
remarkable  valour.  He  stood  a  blockade  of  twenty- 
eight  days,  during  which  the  Marshal  had  time  to 
return  to  Frankfort,  and  collect  his  scattered  troops, 
and  also  fresh  reserves.  Proceeding  then  towards 
the  centre  of  Germany,  he  encountered  at  Griinberg  the 
Hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick,  who  attempted  to  stop 
his  way.  The  Duke  defeated  him,  taking  twenty  pieces 
of  cannon  and  eighteen  standards.  After  this  signal 
victory,  the  siege  of  Cassel  was  raised,  and  the  two 
brothers,  who  had  been  temporarily  separated,  rejoined 
each  other,  in  all  the  pride  of  a  success  to  which  each 
had  equally  contributed.- 

The  best  judges  were  agreed  that,  under  the  circum- 
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stances,  the  most  skilful  general  could  have  done 
nothing  better,  and  the  campaign  of  1760  won  for 
Marshal  de  Broglie  that  reputation  as  a  highly  distin- 
guished tactician  which  he  still  holds  among  military 
authorities.  Frederick,  who  generally  treats  French 
generals  with  disdain,  acknowledges  in  his  "  Memoirs  " 
that  things  went  very  ill  for  Prince  Ferdinand  in  that 
year ;  and  his  correspondence  bears  many  traces  of  the 
vexation  which  the  taking,  and  subsequent  defence, 
of  Cassel  caused  him.  "  I  am  more  concerned  about 
Cassel  than  about  all  the  Jesuits  in  the  universe," 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  D'Argens,  who  was  endeavouring 
to  interest  him  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Marquis  de 
Pombal  with  the  Company.  Prince  Ferdinand  could 
not  praise  too  highly  the  activity  and  the  quick-sigh ted- 
ness  of  the  Marshal,  who,  as  he  said,  always  took  his 
measures  in  time,  and  stopped  the  earths. 

Unfortunately,  this  series  of  manoeuvres,  efficacious 
rather  than  brilliant,  had  not  produced  sufficiently 
dazzling  results  to  disarm  envy  and  impose  silence  on 
drawing-room  strategists.  Thus,  from  the  day  after 
Corbach,  and  so  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  Marshal 
had  ceased  to  advance,  commentaries,  correspondence,  and 
gossip  recommenced.  Critics  vied  with  each  other  in 
blaming  the  Marshal  for  not  conquering  the  whole  of 
Germany  at  a  gallop.  The  Marshal,  who  was  deter- 
mined that  he  would  not  tolerate  these  acts  of  moral 
insubordination,  considered  it  necessary  to  make  an 
example  of  two  general  officers,  who  talked  more 
loudly  than  the  others,  by  publicly  sending  them  away 
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from  the  army.  One  was  the  Count  de  Saint  Germain, 
a  strange  and  whimsical  person,  who  afterwards,  as 
Minister  for  War,  under  Louis  XVI.,  acquired  a  singular 
reputation  by  introducing  Prussian  discipline,  and  even 
the  Prussian  stick,  into  the  French  army.  The  other 
was  the  Marquis  de  Yoyer  d'Argenson,  son  of  the  former 
minister,  and  cousin  of  the  ambassador  who  had  replaced 
Count  de  Broglie  in  Poland.  Unfortunately,  Saint 
Germain,  notwithstanding  his  whims,  was  a  favourite 
with  the  men,  and  his  departure  caused  a  great 
sensation  in  the  camp.  Yoyer  stood  well  with  the 
King,  who  was  also  annoyed  by  this  step  of  the  Duke's. 
Both  the  dismissed  officers  secretly  received  expressions 
of  condolence  from  Marshal  de  Belleisle. 

A  few  days  after  these  two  authoritative  acts,  M.  du 
Muy,  the  lieutenant-general,  who  was  in  particular 
favour  with  the  Marshal,  made  a  blunder.  He  allowed 
himself  to  be  taken  in  an  ambuscade,  near  Wartburg,  in 
which  he  lost  several  men.  The  malcontents  made  great 
capital  out  of  this  mischance,  and  all  Versailles  repeated 
the  saying  of  a  malicious  jester : — "  The  retreat  of  M. 
de  Saint  Germain  has  cost  many  tears ;  that  of  M.  du 
Muy  much  blood."  As  the  Marshal  was  reproached  for 
the  mishap  of  one  of  his  lieutenants;  it  would  have 
been  only  just  had  he  been  given  credit  for  the  feats  of 
arms  of  M.  de  Castries,  who  also  held  his  commission 
from  him.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  most  active 
propagator  of  evil  reports  was  the  victor  of  Kloster 
Kampen  himself.  The  Marquis  de  Castries  was  the 
nephew  of  Marshal  de  Belleisle,  and  I  really  do  not 
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know  how  to  call  the  employment  with  which  his  uncle 
had  entrusted  him  by  a  polite  name.  The  records  of 
the  Ministry  of  War  include  a  regular  correspondence 
written  by  his  own  hand,  in  which  he  gives,  almost  day 
by  day,  an  exact  account  to  the  Minister  of  all  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  the  General-in-Chief.  Marshal  de 
Belleisle  seems  to  have  prized  these  missives  highly,  and 
he  frequently  assures  the  young  writer  that  effectual 
measures  have  been  adopted  by  him  to  secure  the  secrecy 
of  the  clandestine  correspondence.  "  You  shall  never  be 
compromised,"  says  he  more  than  once ;  "by  putting 
it  in  a  double  envelope  the  letter  will  be  seen  by  nobody 
but  myself" — which  does  not  prevent  him  from  in- 
forming his  correspondent  from  time  to  time  that 
Madame  de  Pompadour  has  seen  certain  of  the  letters. 
"  There  are  truths,"  he  adds,  "  that  I  can  only  know 
through  you  ...  do  not  limit  yourself  to  speaking 
well  of  those  who  merit  it.  I  wish  also,  that  you 
should  carefully  inform  me  about  persons  who  are  in 
the  contrary  case.  You  owe  this  to  me  doubly,  from 
the  friendship  which  I  have  for  you  and  from  the  cer- 
tainty that  it  shall  not  compromise  yourself." 

The  Marquis  understood  the  hint  which  the 
Marshal  conveyed  by  those  words  "  in  the  contrary 
case,"  and  he  acted  upon  it  religiously.  The  honour 
that  was  done  him  by  Marshal  de  Broglie's  choice  of 
him,  and  the  well-deserved  compliments  bestowed  upon 
him,  were  considerations  inferior  to  his  ambition  to 
please  his  all-powerful  relative,  and  the  uncle  and 
nephew  thenceforward   exchanged,   under  the  double 
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envelope  agreed  upon,  the  strongest  accusations  against 
the  (xeneral-m-Chief,  and  especially  against  the  head  of 
his  staff,  whom  they  called  by  turns  "  sl  venomous 
snake,"  and  "the  most  dangerous  kind  of  man  that 
ever  existed."  1 

While  the  Minister  thus  carried  on  his  underhand 
work  at  the  camp,  at  Versailles  he  affected  a  no  less 
perfidious  reticence.  To  those  who  complained  of  Marshal 
de  Broglie,  he  replied,  without  contradicting  them, 
"  That  is  no  affair  of  mine,  I  do  not  interfere  with 
military  matters.  Marshal  de  Broglie  has  carte  blanche." 
To  the  Marshal's  own  complaints  of  the  deficiencies  of 
the  service,  he  made  answer,  "  I  cannot  believe  that, 
having  had  the  disposal  of  everything,  you  have  taken 
your  measures  so  badly ;  you  are  calumniating  yourself  ! " 
Once  only  we  find  him  discarding  this  ironical  silence, 
and  sharply  reprimanding  his  subordinate.  It  is  upon 
a  point  which,  strange  to  say,  we  probably  know  more 
about  than  either  of  the  two  correspondents  them- 
selves. 

M.  de  Belleisle  complains  to  M.  de  Broglie  that  his 
messengers,  passing  through  Paris  on  their  way  to 
Versailles,  have  delivered  certain  packets  and  corre- 
spondence there,  which  by  this  means  have  reached  their 
destination  before  the  official  despatch  has  been  received 
by  the  Minister.  "  The  King  expressly  charges  me  to 
inform  you,"  he  says,  "  that  he  has  always  forbidden 
the  generals  of  his  army,  when  despatching  messengers 

1  The  Marquis  de  Castries  to  Marshal  de  Belleisle,  19th  September 
and  1st  December,  1760,  passim.    (Miuistere  de  la  Guerre.) 
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to  his  minister,  to  allow,  and  still  less  to  order  them  to 
deliver  packets  to  any  person  whomsoever,  without  the 
knowledge  and  permission  of  the  said  minister.  Hence- 
forth the  messenger  will  come  to  my  lodgings,  and  when 
the  King  shall  have  been  informed,  I  will  give  him  leave 
to  take  your  packets  and  letters  whither  he  pleases, 
without  inquiring  to  whom  they  are  addressed/' 

The  Marshal,  much  astonished  at  this  reprimand, 
and  having  no  indiscretion  on  his  conscience,  answers, 
"  Since  such  is  the  will  of  the  King,  I  will  order  my 
messengers  not  to  deliver  any  letters  in  passing  through 
Paris.  You  can  do  as  you  please  about  my  letters ; 
they  are  too  much  in  accordance  with  truth  and  honour 
for  me  to  be  afraid  to  allow  them  to  be  read  by 
anybody.  Among  the  many  things  with  which  I  am  to 
be  reproached,  I  do  not  think  indiscretion  is  included."1 

We  can  easily  guess  what  were  those  preliminary 
distributions  made  by  the  messengers  of  the  army  of  the 
Rhine  on  their  passage  through  Paris,  and  concerning 
which  one  of  the  marshals  takes  so  much  umbrage,  and 
the  other  is  so  perfectly  easy  in  his  conscience.  They 
were,  beyond  all  doubt,  confidential  communications 
placed  by  Count  de  Broglie  in  every  bag  of  de- 
spatches sent  by  his  brother,  and  which  it  was  Tercier's 
business  to  stop  on  the  way. 

The  regularity  of  these  communications,  throughout 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  movements  of  a  great  army  in 
the  field,  is  certainly  one  of  the  strangest  facts  ever 

1  Marshal  de  Belleisle  to  Marshal  de  Broglie  and  vice  versa,  3rd,  21st, 
and  22nd  August,  1760.    (Ministere  de  la  Guerre.) 
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mentioned  in  the  anecdotic  history  of  any  country.  Let 
us  just  glance  at  the  route  by  which  the  secret  corre- 
spondence habitually  travelled,  at  a  time  when  commu- 
nications were  twenty  or  thirty  times  more  slow  and 
difficult  than  they  are  in  our  day.  A  ministerial 
despatch  set  out  from  Paris  for  Warsaw  and  St. 
Petersburg  :  arrived  there  it  was  copied  and  written  out 
in  cypher  by  the  secret  agent,  whether  secretary  or 
ambassador.  His  copy  was  re-despatched  to  Paris,  at 
the  same  time  as  the  official  answer  of  the  embassy 
(which  was  also  transcribed  in  double  and  in  cypher), 
and  with  them  a  private  letter  from  the  agent,  giving 
his  personal  impression  of  the  affair  in  question.  Tercier 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  whole,  and  sent  either 
the  text,  or  an  abstract  of  it  after  Count  de  Broglie,  to 
some  point  from  whence  it  might  reach  him  at  the  out- 
posts or  the  vanguard  of  the  army,  or  at  some  fortress 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lahn  or  the  Oder.  The  Count  then 
wrote  his  answer  in  the  evening,  in  his  tent,  after  he 
had  given  orders  for  the  movements  of  the  troops  on 
the  following  day.  Such  was  the  incredible  system  that 
was  carried  out  during  the  whole  of  this  and  the  following 
year,  except,  perhaps,  the  twenty-eight  days  while  the 
blockade  of  Cassel  lasted ;  and  the  absurdity  of  the  com- 
plication is  enhanced  when  we  know  that  the  whole  of 
this  machinery  was  kept  in  motion  almost  entirely  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  the  monotonous  echo  of  the 
lamentations  of  the  forsaken  French  party  in  Poland  ! 
Fancy  all  this  being  done  that  Count  de  Broglie  might 
learn  how  the  Marquis  de  Paulmy,  having  arrived  in 
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Poland,  "  was  floating  about  like  a  ship  without  sails, 
talking  with  everybody,  but  gaining  nobody's  confi- 
dence," or  that  M.  de  Breteuil,  at  St.  Petersburg,  had 
found  the  Empress  Elizabeth  as  much  displeased  as  her 
niece  was  pleased  at  the  return  of  Poniatowski,  either 
because  she  was  jealous  of  the  homage  paid  in  advance  to 
her  heiress,  or  that  she  grudged  to  Catharine's  youth 
those  pleasures  which  she  herself  could  no  longer  enjoy. 
Truly,  this  was  not  worth  the  trouble  it  cost  the  various 
agents  in  its  laborious  transmission,  nor  the  uneasiness 
with  which  it  inspired  the  Duke  de  Choiseul.1 

It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  a  desire  to  get 
nearer  to  this  intrigue,  traces  of  which  he  was  con- 
\  stantly  coming  upon,  without  being  able  to  fathom  it, 
may  have  been  among  the  motives  that  presently  in- 
spired the  Duke  with  an  entirely  unexpected  decision. 

Marshal  de  Belleisle,  attacked  by  increasing  in- 
firmities, died  almost  suddenly  early  in  1761.  To  the 
general  surprise,  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  who  until  then 
had  been  much  more  of  a  diplomatist  than  of  a  soldier, 
and  who  knew  only  as  much  about  military  matters  as 
every  gentleman  ought  to  know,  had  himself  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  handed  over  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  his  cousin,  Count  de 
Choiseul,  who  was  subsequently  created  Duke  de  Praslin. 
Although  Praslin  was  not  quite  devoid  of  personal 
merit,  he  was  a  mere  creature  of  the  head  of  the  family, 
who  had  raised  him  to  this  unhoped-for  rank.  Thus, 

1  Hennin  to  Tercier,  30fch  December,  1760.    (Correspondance  Secrete  : 
Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.)    Boutaric,  vol.  i.  p.  355 — 361. 
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Choiseul  was  supreme  in  the  departments  of  peace  and 
war  alike.  I  imagine  that  when  Connt  de  Broglie 
was  apprised  of  this  domestic  arrangement,  he  recog- 
nised it  as  the  anticipated  image  of  that  which  he  had 
planned  for  his  brother  and  himself ;  only  perhaps  he 
thought  if  fortune  were  only  to  unite  in  the  two  De 
Broglies  those  powers  which  the  two  Choiseuls  were 
about  to  wield,  the  balance  of  influence  between  the 
soldier  and  the  diplomatist  would  be  reversed. 

At  first  sight  the  new  arrangement  appeared  to  be 
favourable  to  the  Marshal,  whom  it  delivered  from  his 
chief  enemy.  But  it  was  fated  that  the  Duke  de 
Choiseul  should  not  make  any  step  in  his  rapid  career 
of  greatness,  without  purchasing  it  by  some  act  of 
weakness.  Madame  de  Pompadour  was  resolutely  bent 
on  affording  her  favourite,  Prince  de  Soubise,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  retrieving  his  defeat  at  Eossbach  ;  and  the  first 
act  of  Choiseul,  who  had  now  the  direction  of  the  war 
in  his  hands,  was  to  gratify  this  ridiculous  desire. 

Early  in  March,  Marshal  de  Broglie  was  informed 
that  the  forces  under  his  command  would  shortly  be 
divided  into  two  corps,  the  larger  of  the  two  to  be 
withdrawn  from  him  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
Prince  de  Soubise.  The  field  of  operations  for  his  corps 
would  be  Hesse,  where  it  was  already  in  cantonments, 
while  that  of  Soubise  would  operate  on  the  Rhine  and 
in  Westphalia.  Each  general,  moreover,  was  to  be 
entirely  independent  of  the  other.1 

1  Count  de  Broglie  to  the  King,  18th  September,  1761.  (Correspond- 
ance  Secrete :  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.) 
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As  we  may  suppose,  the  Marshal  protested  strongly 
against  a  proceeding  which  was  both  absurd  and  mor- 
tifying, and  offensive  alike  to  his  pride  and  his  military 
knowledge.  This  was  certainly  the  time,  if  ever,  to 
speak  in  that  "imperative  tone"  which  had  become 
common  to  the  family,  and  was  so  much  deprecated  by 
the  Abbe  ;  and  the  Marshal  did  not  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity. The  means  taken  to  silence  him  was  no  less 
than  an  autograph  letter  from  the  Dauphin,  in  which 
he  assured  him  that  the  King  was  aware  how  much  he 
disapproved  of  the  arrangement,  "but  that  his  Majesty 
looked  to  his  zeal  and  obedience  to  make  him  submit 
to  it,  promising  that  he  should  never  be  held  responsible 
for  any  misfortunes  that  might  result  from  it." 

These  misfortunes  it  was  not  difficult  to  predict. 
The  separation  of  the  two  armies  in  the  same  country 
was  of  itself  absurd  enough ;  but  when  to  that  there 
was  added  the  fact  that  such  an  indignity  had  been 
offered  to  a  general  who  was  still  very  popular,  whose 
irascible  and  haughty  character  was  well  known,  and 
that  a  colleague  of  anything  but  high  renown  had  been 
imposed  upon  him,  the  danger  of  disastrous  conflict  was 
actually  courted.  The  Duke  de  Choiseul  saw  so  clearly 
to  what  an  imprudence  his  adulatory  complaisance  had 
committed  him  that  he  thought  proper  to  warn  Prince 
de  Soubise  that  it  would  be  better  "  for  his  own  fame 
as  well  as  for  the  welfare  of  the  State  that  he  should 
have  nothing  in  common  with  M.  de  Broglie,  for  that 
if  he  committed  the  error  of  co-operating  with  him, 
everything  would  go  badly,  owing  to  the  incompatibility 
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of  M.  de  Broglie.,n  Then  he  summoned  Count  de  Brog- 
lie  to  Paris,  and  entreated  him  for  the  sake  of  their  old 
friendship  to  soothe  the  anger  of  his  brother ;  authoris- 
ing and  even  urging  him  to  keep  him  informed  by  private 
correspondence  of  anything  which  he  thought  would  be 
likely  to  cause  a  disagreement  between  the  generals,  and 
therefore  to  mar  the  success  of  the  operations. 

Every  precaution  was,  however,  in  vain,  and  the  evil 
which  was  foreseen  soon  came  to  pass.  At  first  the 
staff  of  Soubise  was  composed  of  grumblers  from  the 
army  of  Broglie,  such  as  M.  de  Verger,  M.  Dumesnil, 
and  M.  de  Castries,  who  performed  the  duties  of 
Quartermaster-General,  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  mass 
of  the  officers  and  men  from  openly  expressing  their 
regrets,  and  from  preferring  the  conqueror  of  Bergen  to 
the  general  vanquished  at  Eossbach.  When  the  time 
for  action  came,  it  was  found  perfectly  impracticable  to 
maintain  the  two  armies,  without  communication  be- 
tween them.  To  demonstrate  the  utter  absurdity  of  the 
plan,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  two  armies  united, 
were  greatly  superior  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  Prince 
of  Brunswick,  while  each  was  inferior  individually. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  possibility  of  acting  independ- 
ently, and  without  concert.  The  self-reliant  energy  of 
Marshal  de  Broglie  soon  got  the  better  of  Prince 
de  Soubise,  who  was  naturally  mild,  timid,  and 
hesitating.  It  was  resolved  that  a  junction  should  be 
effected  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  Soubise  should 
march  and  join  Broglie  at  Souart,  on  the  frontiers  of 

1  "  Meinoires  de  Besenval,"  vol.  i.,  p.  57. 
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Westphalia  and  Hesse.  The  march  of  Soubise  to  the 
place  of  rendezvous  was  slow  and  irregular,  and  as  his 
scouts  failed  him,  he  was  constantly  interrupted  by 
the  enemy.  In  fact  he  justified  the  opinion  that  the 
soldiers  had  formed  of  his  incapacity. 

"Several  times/'  relates  an  eye-witness,  Baron  de 
Besenval,  who  was  by  no  means  unfavourably  disposed 
towards  Prince  de  Soubise,  "  the  officers,  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  repairing  the  errors  of  their  commander." 
When  the  army  arrived  within  two  leagues  of  the 
head-quarters  of  that  of  De  Broglie,  the  Marshal  rode 
out  to  meet  his  colleague,  and  found  the  troops  of 
Soubise  tired  with  their  march,  and  complaining  that 
they  had  had  nothing  to  eat  since  morning.  "  In  these 
dispositions,"  says  Besenval,  when  M.  de  Broglie  ap- 
peared, "  there  arose  a  hubbub  among  the  troops, 
which  showed  that  all  were  for  him.  A  brigadier  who 
was  much  attached  to  both  the  De  Broglies  clapped  his 
hands,  to  which  the  whole  line  responded  in  like 
fashion.  Soubise,  who  was  a  man  of  exquisite  tact, 
extricated  himself  from  the  embarrassment  caused  by 
this  with  that  unfailing  amenity  which  used  to  be 
called  the  '  politeness  of  the  Eohans.'  '  Marshal/  said 
he,  backing  a  step,  '  you  see  how  my  army  receives 
you ;  advance,  and  show  yourself  to  those  who  have  not 
yet  seen  you.'  Then,  after  having  exhibited  him  for 
a  few  moments,  he  led  him  to  his  tent,  where  a  coun- 
cil of  war  was  held,  at  which  were  present  the  two 
Marshals  commanding -in -chief,  the  chiefs  of  both 
staffs,  the  Marquis  de  Castries  and  Count  de  Broglie, 
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the  young  Prince  de  Conde,  who  commanded  a 
division  of  the  army  of  Soubise,  and  M.  de  Stainville — 
who  was  only  a  lieutenant — in  his  quality  of  brother  of 
the  Minister  of  War." 

The  force  of  Prince  Ferdinand  was  encamped 
opposite  to  the  two  reunited  French  armies,  on  both 
banks  of  the  river  Lippe,  showing  an  extensive  front. 
His  right  rested  partly  on  the  heights  of  Velling- 
hausen,  where  he  himself  took  up  his  position;  his 
left  was  at  Scheidingen,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
with  the  Hereditary  Prince.  It  was  resolved  that 
Marshal  de  Broglie  should  drive  Prince  Ferdinand  out 
of  Yellinghausen,  while  Prince  de  Soubise  directed  his 
attack  on  the  other  wing,  Prince  de  Conde  holding  the 
centre  of  the  French  army  in  reserve  to  support  the 
right  or  left,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  simultaneous  attack  was  to  have  taken  place 
on  the  morning  of  the  16th  July  ;  but  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  15th  Prince  de  Soubise  heard  a  cannonade  in  the 
direction  of  of  De  Broglie's  position.  He  thought  at 
first  that  it  was  a  skirmish  with  the  outposts,  by 
means  of  which  De  Broglie  was  endeavouring  to  secure 
his  position  for  the  attack  on  the  morrow.  But  the 
cannonade  continued,  and  increased,  until  it  became 
certain  that  a  general  action  was  taking  place ;  and  at 
ten  o'clock  at  night  a  message  came  to  him  from 
Marshal  de  Broglie,  to  the  effect  that  having  encoun- 
tered little  opposition,  he  had  availed  himself  of  so  good 
an  opportunity  of  attacking  the  enemy  with  vigour,  and 
had  carried  the  important  position  of  Yellinghausen. 
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The  Marshal's  task  had  been  prematurely  performed, 
but  no  doubt  on  the  following  morning  Prince  Ferdinand 
would  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  recover  the  lost  ground, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  all-important  to  carry  out  the 
concerted  diversion  on  Scheidingen,  so  as  to  compel 
the  Prince  to  keep  his  forces  divided.  The  Marshal  also 
requested  that  he  should  be  reinforced  at  once  by 
Prince  de  Conde's  division. 

Soubise  was  surprised  and  angry  at  this  change  in 
the  concerted  plan  of  operations.  It  was  then  late : 
he  had  given  his  orders  to  open  fire  on  the  following 
morning,  and  with  characteristic  slowness  and  irresolu- 
tion, he  neglected  to  have  the  troops  roused.  Prince 
Ferdinand  thus  gained  some  precious  hours,  of  which 
he  availed  himself  to  attack  the  position  taken  by 
Marshal  de  Broglie  with  the  whole  of  his  forces,  and 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to  hold  it.  The  result  was 
that,  just  as  Soubise  was  about  to  march,  he  learned 
that  his  colleague  was  retreating,  and  the  battle  lost 
before  it  had  been  given.  Such  was  this  calamitous 
day,  which  became  the  subject  of  so  much  controversy 
among  contemporary  writers,  and  in  which  60,000 
Germans  defeated  more  than  100,000  French,  without 
ever  being  opposed  by  more  than  40,000  men  at  once. 

We  can  conceive  the  feelings  of  the  two  armies, 
their  reciprocal  anger,  and  their  common  confusion. 
Soubise,  in  despair,  and  in  tears,  complained  that  De 
Broglie  had  not  kept  faith  with  him;  while  the 
latter,  in  his  rage,  accused  "  the  cowards  "  who  had  left 
him  in  danger.    Each  retreated  in  a  different  direction, 
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and  without  seeing  one  another  again,  and  it  is  said  that 
a  platoon  of  the  army  of  Soubise  having  lost  their 
way,  applied  for  information  at  the  head-quarters  of 
Marshal  de  Broglie,  and  were  told  that  he  had  nothing 
to  say  to  them,  that  he  did  not  know  anything,  or  wish 
to  know  anything,  about  any  matter  concerning 
those  who  had  betrayed  him.  If  this  be  true,  the 
ill-humour  of  the  Marshal  was  ill-inspired,  for  the 
obscure  officer  who  commanded  the  platoon  bore  a  name 
which  was  hereafter  to  render  his  most  trifling  actions 
important.    It  was  Dumouriez. 

From  the  camp  the  quarrel  soon  spread  to  Paris, 
where  the  public  and  the  Court  took  sides  according  to 
their  usual  preferences .  Even  among  the  common  people 
there  was  no  jest  too  scornful  for  the  good-for-nothing 
general  who  would  not  get  up  early.  But  at  the 
Ministry  and  at  Madame  de  Pompadour's  the  belief  was 
entertained,  or  affected,  that  De  Broglie  had  purposely 
endangered  the  battle  by  a  premature  attack,  with  the 
design  of  carrying  off  all  the  honour  for  himself,  and 
securing  an  unshared  triumph.  This  was  an  absurd 
supposition,  which,  however,  certain  historians  have 
heedlessly  re-echoed;  for  the  respective  reputations  of 
the  two  Marshals  was  so  widely  different,  the  soldiers  of 
Soubise  had  greeted  Broglie  in  such  a  manner,  that  in 
whatever  way  the  battle  had  been  gained,  the  public 
would  have  known  whom  to  credit  with  it.  Marshal 
de  Broglie  may  fairly  be  reproached  with  having 
forgotten,  in  the  excitement  of  the  battle,  and  in  his 
anxiety  to  seize  on  a  favourable  opportunity,  that  he 
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was  not  alone,  and  master ;  and,  to  insure  the  success  of 
his  operation,  he  should  have  asked  for  assistance,  and 
not  sent  an  order.  If,  on  the  night  of  the  1 5th,  instead 
of  having  to  heg  the  co-operation  of  a  colleague,  he 
could  have  sent  an  order  to  an  inferior,  all  would  have 
been  saved.  The  next  day,  Count  de  Broglie  wrote  to 
the  Duke  de  Choiseul : — "  The  joint  action  has  been  a 
failure.  Tou  may  have  perceived  from  my  former  letters 
that  I  feared  it  would  be  so,  but  you  will  feel  that  it  is 
not  he  who  has  to  obey,  or  at  least  who  cannot  give 
orders,  that  is  responsible  for  events." 

The  division  of  the  army  was,  then,  as  every  one 
had  foreseen,  the  real  cause  of  the  disaster,  and  the 
real  culprit  was  the  complaisant  author  of  this  unfor- 
tunate plan.  The  coach  had  been  upset  by  the  clumsy 
coachman,  who  had  put  two  horses  of  such  different 
temper  and  paces  into  double  harness.  Choiseul  was  so 
well  aware  that  the  chief  fault  was  his,  that  he  did  all 
in  his  power  to  hush  it  up ;  and,  he  replied  to  the 
mutual  accusations  of  the  two  generals,  by  telling  them 
that  they  were  both  to  blame — De  Broglie  for  having 
made  his  attack  before  the  fixed  time,  De  Soubise 
for  not  having  supported  it  with  promptitude.  Prince 
de  Soubise,  who  was  an  apt  courtier,  and  moreover 
naturally  modest,  took  his  share  of  the  blame  quietly, 
and,  the  double  reprimand  from  Choiseul  reaching  him 
first,  he  communicated  it  to  Marshal  de  Broglie  in 
terms  which  seemed  to  invite  him  to  efface  all  by  a 
reciprocal  avowal.  "  I  have  just  received,"  he  writes, 
"  despatches  from  the   Court,  including  a  document 
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which  will  car  much  pain  as  it  gives  me.  We 

both  departed  from  the  commands  of  the  King,  and  we 
deceived  ourselves  ;  I  am  greatly  distressed  about  it." 
Marshal  de  Broglie,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  bend 
under  the  hand  which  chastised  him ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  plunged  and  reared.  "  My  conduct  since  I  have 
been  in  command  of  the  army,"  he  wrote  to  Choiseul, 
"  has  not,  I  hope,  given  his  Majesty  any  reason  to 
think  that  I  engage  unseasonably ;  and  if  I  did  not  do  so 
when  I  was  Commander-in-Chief,  and  more  certain  that 
my  dispositions  would  be  carried  out,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  I  would  be  more  careful  not  to  do  so  when  the 
execution  did  not  depend  on  my  orders.  I  have  con- 
sidered it  my  duty  to  furnish  an  exhaustive  explanation 
on  the  subject  to  my  master,  and  I  hold  it  equally  so 
to  enter  into  none  to  the  public." 

Choiseul's  conciliatory  efforts  having  been  re- 
ceived on  the  one  side  with  courtesy,  and  on  the 
other  with  contempt,  he  immediately  took  the  part 
of  him  who  had  spared  his  amour  propre.  In  fact, 
from  the  moment  that  the  Marshal  insisted  on  pleading 
his  own  cause,  he  could  win  it  only  by  arraigning 
the  Prime  Minister.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  wondered 
at  that  the  latter  was  beforehand  with  him,  and  himself 
appeared  as  prosecutor.  From  that  day  forward,  in 
spite  of  their  relationship  and  former  friendship,  the 
Marshal  might  expect  to  find  in  Choiseul  as  relentless 
an  enemy  as  Belleisle — with  this  difference  only,  that 
the  former  being  by  nature  ardent  and  expansive,  did 
not  confine  himself  to  covert  hints  and  insinuations. 
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On  the  contrary,  the  salons  of  the  Ministry  of  War 
resounded  with  bitter  and  stinging  words,  which  soon 
found  their  way  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  at 
Cassel. 

Thus  threatened,  the  Marshal  failed  both  in  patience 
and  tact.  He  committed  a  first  serious  error  by  de- 
manding, at  the  moment  when  the  two  armies,  whose 
junction  had  turned  out  so  disastrously,  were  about  to 
be  divided,  this  time  finally,  that  his  should  be  increased 
by  a  corps  of  30,000  men  at  the  expense  of  that  of 
Soubise.  This  was  accepting  the  responsibility  of  an 
ill-arranged  campaign,  the  result  of  which,  as  shown 
by  the  experience  of  the  past  year,  could  not,  at  best, 
be  anything  but  insignificant.  With  equal  imprudence, 
he  not  only  did  not  request  that  the  command  of  this 
corps  should  be  given  to  Prince  de  Conde,  but  he 
hindered  that  step  from  being  taken,  by  hinting  that 
the  Prince's  eagerness  to  march  to  his  assistance  on 
the  luckless  15th  had  not  been  remarkable. 

The  consequences  of  these  errors  of  policy  were  soon 
manifest.  In  the  first  place,  Prince  Ferdinand,  who  was 
very  proud  of  his  brilliant  victory,  took  good  care  not 
to  give  his  enemy,  whom  he  still  dreaded,  any  chance 
of  taking  his  revenge.  He  confined  himself  to  man- 
oeuvring round  the  Marshal  in  the  centre  of  Germany, 
harassing  him  perpetually,  and  hoping  to  wear  him  out 
by  the  difficulties  of  feeding  and  supporting  an  army 
at  such  a  distance  from  its  base  of  operations.  The 
present  was  an  exact  repetition  of  the  preceding  cam- 
paign— a  succession  of  small,  trifling  engagements,  with 
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this  difference,  that  having  commenced  with  a  defeat 
instead  of  a  victory,  the  French,  army  had  lost  the 
moral  advantage,  and  the  status  quo  was  against  them. 

The  Duke  de  Choiseul  did  not  fail  to  blame  the 
Marshal  severely  for  this  inevitable  inaction.  He  had 
been  given  as  many  soldiers  as  he  asked  for  :  why  was 
he  delaying  to  employ  them  ?  This  question  was  con- 
stantly put  to  him  in  language  increasingly  disdainful 
and  severe  in  the  despatches  he  received  from  the 
Minister. 

At  the  same  time,  Prince  de  Conde,  who  was  much 
provoked  at  the  slight  which  had  been  put  on  his 
services,  turned  the  whole  weight  of  his  powerful 
family  influence  against  the  Marshal.  He  began  by 
what  might  almost  be  called  a  public  interpellation, 
asking  him  whether  it  was  true  that  he  had  cast  an 
imputation  on  his  conduct  on  the  15th.  The  Marshal 
explained  in  his  own  fashion,  that  is  to  say,  ungraciously. 
He  begged  the  Prince  to  observe  that  so  far  from  being 
denounced,  he  had  hardly  been  mentioned  in  the 
official  despatches,  adding,  that  it  was  not  his  custom 
to  cast  suspicion  upon  anybody,  but  to  make  direct 
accusations  when  he  made  any,  and  that  he  acted  always 
"with  the  straightforwardness  of  character,  which  has 
never  belied  itself  since  I  have  been  in  the  world,  for 
which  I  have  often  been  blamed,  but  of  which  I  never 
mean  to  correct  myself."1 

Prince  de  Conde  laid   both  his   letter  and  the 

1  Prince  de  Conde  to  Marshal  de  Broglie;  Marshal  de  Broglie  to 
Prince  de  Conde,  9th  August  and  6th  September,  1761.    (Family  Papers.) 
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Marshal's  reply  before  the  King  and  the  Duke  de 
Choiseul.  The  Minister  did  not  neglect  such  an 
opportunity  of  drawing  up  and  circulating  a  con- 
demnation in  form  against  the  General,  whom  he  had 
sworn  to  ruin,  and  he  replied  to  the  Prince  in  these 
terms : — "  Monseigneur,  the  King  is  well  acquainted 
with  your  zeal  and  strictness  in  the  discharge  of  your 
duty,  and  he  considers  you  far  above  underhand  insinua- 
tions which  cannot  injure  a  renown  like  yours.  You 
must  put  far  from  you  the  petty  spite  of  M.  de  Broglie 
.  .  The  King  has  not  been  deceived  for  a  moment  as 
to  the  real  state  of  the  case  ;  and  he  marks  his  perfect 
satisfaction  with  you.  The  interests  of  his  Majesty's 
service  demand  that  we  should  dissemble  till  the  end 
of  the  campaign,  and,  above  all,  that  we  should  avoid 
any  proceedings  in  writing  (proces  par  ecrit)  which 
would  increase  the  discord  that  already  exists.  Besides, 
if  public  misfortunes  could  avenge  you,  the  operations 
of  the  army  of  the  Upper  Bhine  speak  more  plainly  than 
anything  you  can  say."1  In  the  same  bundle  of  papers 
with  this  unworthy  letter,  in  which  a  Minister,  respon- 
sible for  the  welfare  of  the  State,  condemned  a  com- 
mander-in-chief without  venturing  to  recall  him,  is 
a  short  note,  in  a  woman's  handwriting,  which  tells 
more  unreservedly  of  the  fate  reserved  for  Marshal  de 
Broglie.  "The  King  has  been  hunting  continually, 
so  that  he  has  not  hitherto  had  time  to  reply  to  your 
letter.     I  can  well   understand,  monseigneur,  what 

1  The  Duke  de  Choiseul  to  Prince  de  Conde,  25th  August,  1761. 
(Ministere  de  la  Guerre  :  Conde  Papers.) 
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vexation  a  proceeding,  which  you  had  no  reason  what- 
ever for  anticipating,  must  occasion  you  ;  but  I  cannot 
understand  how  you  can  have  felt  any  uneasiness.  How, 
with  the  reputation  that  you  have  made  for  yourself 
in  war,  could  you  have  feared  that  you  would  be  con- 
demned here  ?  Have  you  not  been  especially  told  that 
we  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
man  with  whom  you  have  to  deal,  and  do  you  not  know 
that  the  greatest  of  misfortunes  is  to  be  obliged  to  avail 
oneself  of  the  services  of  such  a  man?  Truly,  mon- 
seigneur,  you  must  allow  me  to  say  that  you  have  done 
but  little  justice  to  the  Court,  and  to  myself,  who  am 
invincibly  attached  to  you  for  all  my  life."1 

The  storm  was  evidently  brewing  hour  by  hour, 
and  it  was  high  time  for  those  who  had  not  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  esteem  and  the  invincible  attachment 
of  the  favourite  to  be  on  their  guard.  Warned  by 
Tercier,  Count  de  Broglie  set  to  work  to  avert  the 
threatened  blow.  Taking  advantage  of  the  authorisa- 
tion which  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  had  given  him,  he 
appealed  to  his  sense  of  justice,  by  several  letters,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  less  to  justify  his  brother  than  to 
awaken  in  his  old  friend  those  sentiments  of  generosity 
and  respect  which  had  formed  a  bond  of  union  between 
them  in  the  days  of  their  youth. 

"  As  you  are  aware,"  he  wrote,  "  we  well  know  that 
the  whole  blame  is  attributed  to  my  brother,  and 
that  things  have  been  said  in  this  respect  peculiarly 

1  The  Marquise  de  Pompadour  to  Prince  de  Conde,  25th  August, 
1761.    (Ministere  de  la  Guerre  :  Papiers  de  Conde.) 
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adapted  to  wound  those  who  only  love  what  is  right, 
and — I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it — who  do  what  is  right 
in  spite  of  every  obstacle.  When  I  have  the  honour 
to  tell  you  that  all  this  afflicts  me  sorely,  I  protest  that 
it  is  more  on  behalf  of  the  cause  than  on  our  own. 
The  spirit  of  cabal  against  the  General,  which  had 
subsided,  has  revived ;  it  is  believed  that  he  is  neither 
approved  nor  respected,  and  the  result  is  an  injury 
to  our  master,  the  extent  of  which  it  is  difficult 
to  reckon.  As  I  have  had  the  honour  of  a  veiy 
old  acquaintance  with  you,  I  can  appreciate  at  its 
real  value  that  which  has  given  rise  to  the  anxiety 
that  exists.  You  earnestly  desired  success,  and  the 
arrangements  you  had  everywhere  made  justified  you 
in  hoping  for  it.  However,  hardly  anywhere  have 
events  turned  out  as  you  expected.  You  allowed  your 
zeal  to  carry  you  away ;  and  you  have  permitted  your 
dissatisfaction  with  the  operations  to  be  perceived. 
Hence  it  comes  that  the  General  is  in  discredit,  and 
nothing  is  less  likely  than  that  fact  to  repair  the  ills 
you  complain  of.  Had  the  General  been  faithless  or 
contumacious,  he  would  have  deserved  punishment ;  had 
he  been  incapable,  nothing  could  have  dispensed  you 
from  superseding  him,  were  he  your  dearest  friend  or 
your  nearest  relation. 

"But  so  long  as  it  pleases  the  King  to  leave  him  in 
a  position  where  his  Majesty's  authority  and  approbation 
are  so  necessary  to  him,  pardon  me  if  I  take  the  liberty 
of  saying  that  is  also  most  necessary  that  he  should  not 
be  cried  down,  or  something  very  like  it,  as  he  1c  as  been 
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the  last  two  months — not  by  you  nominally,  but  by 
those  who  would  not,  it  may  be  supposed,  act  in  this 
way  without  your  approval.  I  could  not  tell  you  how 
much  this  vexes  me,  because  I  do  not  natter  myself 
that  I  shall  remedy  it :  everything  is  contrary — were 
it  only  the  feeling  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  good 
under 'such  circumstances ;  and  you  will  agree  that  this 
is  the  only  motive  that  could  sustain. 

"  If  you  receive  this  letter  as  a  Minister,  monsieur  le 
due,  it  will  displease  you,  which  will  grieve  me,  as  my 
only  aim  in  writing  it  was  to  fulfil  the  promise  I  made 
to  speak  and  write  to  you  without  restraint,  which  you 
even  urged  me  to  do  during  our  last  walk  at  Trianon, 
and  to  which  I  agreed,  knowing  full  well  how  difficult, 
and  perhaps  dangerous,  it  would  be. 

"  You  have  ordered  me  to  tell  you  my  opinion ;  if  it 
were  not  your  intention  that  I  should  obey  you,  it  will 
be  easy  for  you  to  tell  me  so,  and  I  will  be  as  discreet 
as  you  could  wish. 

"  Believe,  however,  that  since  we  have  been  in  the 
world  we  have  been  much  criticised  and  envied,  but  we 
have  never  had  either  creatures  or  flatterers.  Vermin 
of  that  sort  follow  only  those  who  are  in  favour,  which 
preserves  us  from  it.  We  were  prepared  for  what  is 
coming,  and  I  believe  I  had  the  honour  to  tell  you  that 
we  well  knew  all  unfavourable  events  would  be  imputed 
to  us.    But  I  also  believe  that  I  may  confidently  say — 

*  Phedre  au  fond  de  son  cceur,  me  rend  plus  de  justice.'  V1 

1  Count  de  Broglie  to  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  19th  September,  25th 
August,  and  18th  October,  1761.    (Archives  de  1'  Etat,  Series  K.) 
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Either  Choiseul  did  not  reply,  or  his  answers  were 
so  cold  as  to  make  it  evident  that  his  heart  was  closed 
to  every  appeal,  as  closed  indeed  it  was  by  ambition. 
It  then  became  absolutely  indispensable  to  have  re- 
course to  the  last,  the  greatest,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  least  effectual  of  remedies,  by  reminding  the 
King  himself  that  he  had  undertaken  to  preserve  the 
Marshal  against  the  certain  consequences  of  the  in- 
sensate arrangement  to  which  he  had  condemned  him. 
I  doubt  whether  the  Count,  while  employing  this 
last  resource,  placed  any  great  confidence  in  it,  for  he 
had  too  thoroughly  proved  by  his  own  experience  how 
little  reliance  was  to  be  placed  upon  the  royal  promise 
to  turn  away  ministerial  wrath.  However  that  may 
be,  Tercier  was  instructed  to  place  before  the  King 
the  following  letter,  which  was  less  an  apology  for  the 
General  than  an  accusation  against  the  Minister : — 

"  Although  my  brother,"  wrote  the  Count,  "  is 
ignorant  of  the  privilege  that  I  possess  in  being 
able  to  present  my  most  humble  and  respectful  peti- 
tions directly  to  your  Majesty,  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
give  him  his  share  of  it  unknown  to  himself,  and  I 
venture  to  hope  from  your  Majesty's  infinite  goodness 
that  you  will  approve  of  my  doing  so.  The  turn  which 
this  campaign  has  taken  not  having  answered  to  the 
hopes  which  were  proclaimed  rather  than  conceived,  the 
Duke  de  Choiseu],  perceiving  that  fact  with  regret, 
appears  to  wish  to  cast  the  blame  of  it  upon  my 
brother.  As  he  is  the  author  of  the  plan  of  having 
two  independent  armies — a  fatal  system  which  my 
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brother  contended  against  so  far  as  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  do,  and  which  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  failure 
of  our  operations,  the  Duke  endeavours  to  assign  that 
failure  to  other  causes  with  which  he  himself  cannot 
be  reproached.  Besides,  the  choice  which,  out  of  com- 
plaisance, he  made  of  another  general,  forbids  his  casting 
upon  that  general  any  of  those  faults  which  he  believes 
to  have  existed  in  the  conduct  of  the  armies. 

"  It  is,  no  doubt,  as  the  result  of  these  reflections, 
Sire,  that  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  has  totally  changed 
his  tone  and  conduct  towards  my  brother  since  the 
two  days  of  Vellinghausen.  He  speaks  of  him  in 
unmeasured  terms,  and  is  not  more  scrupulous  in 
writing.  This  is  really  not  to  be  endured;  and  I 
therefore  take  the  liberty  of  placing  before  your 
Majesty  a  recapitulation  of  all  that  has  happened  since 
our  separation  from  the  army  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  I 
hope  your  Majesty  will  observe  that,  although  the 
plans  which  my  brother  proposed  were  approved  of 
in  their  entirety  as  the  least  bad  considering  the 
vicious  principle  of  the  two  armies,  nothing,  of  all 
that  ought  to  have  been  done,  was  done  to  second 
them.  .  .  In  venturing  to  address  my  complaints  to 
your  Majesty,  I  conceive  that  you  yourself  will  find  it 
difficult  to  redress  them ;  but  my  first  duty  is  to  make 
sure  that  you  shall  be  informed  of  the  truth,  and  to 
entreat  you  to  remember  that  it  is  your  Majesty  alone 
who  has  sustained  us  against  our  enemies,  by  whom  you 
are,  and  always  will  be,  surrounded.  I  believe  that  the 
Duke  de  Choiseul  is  our  enemy  only  because  he  is  obliged 
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to  clear  himself  from  the  blame  imputed  to  him  by  the 
public,  and  in  order  to  please  other  persons  who  have 
persecuted  us  for  a  long  time.  He  pursues  this  object, 
however,  after  a  fashion  which  is  not  always  to  be 
tolerated.  My  brother  would  have  made  a  far  more 
simple  answer  to  the  cruel  reproaches  of  the  Minister 
by  requesting  him  to  propose  to  your  Majesty  to  super- 
sede him,  if  he  does  not  think  him  fit  for  his  post,  or 
even  by  entreating  him  to  do  so  as  a  favour ;  but  he 
has  feared  lest  such  a  step  might  be  displeasing  to  your 
Majesty,  and  he  has  preferred  to  wait  patiently  until 
the  end  of  the  campaign.  He  then  hopes  that  he  may 
be  permitted  to  come,  were  it  only  for  a  month,  to  Paris, 
and  to  lay  an  account  of  his  conduct  at  your  Majesty's 
feet ;  hoping  in  the  meantime  that  you  will  deign  to 
honour  us  with  your  special  protection,  of  which  we 
have  the  greatest  need."  1 

The  letter  was  not  unskilful,  but  its  conclusion 
spoiled  all.  To  ask  the  King's  permission  personally 
to  render  him  an  account  of  the  matter  in  debate— that 
is  to  say,  to  threaten  to  make  him  the  judge  between 
the  friend  and  the  enemy  of  his  mistress,  between  his 
First  Minister  and  his  General — was  to  ask  him  for 
an  effort  which  the  egotistical  weakness  of  his  disposi- 
tion rendered  impossible.  The  true  method  of  both 
pleasing  him  and  remaining  in  favour  would  have  been 
to  put  up  with  the  affront  in  silence,  and  to  accept 

1  Count  do  Broglio  to  the  King  from  the  Camp  at  Eimbeck,  18th 
September,  1761.  (Oorrespondance  Secrete  :  Ministere  des  Affaires 
Etrangeres.) 
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pardon.  At  this  price,  the  Sovereign  and  the  Minister 
might  alike  have  found  it  to  their  interest  not  to  deprive 
the  army  of  a  beloved  chief,  hut  this  was  precisely 
what  the  pride  of  the  two  brothers  could  not  tolerate. 
They  were  both  more  desirous  of  justice  than  of 
favour,  and  considered  it  much  more  important  to  have 
right  on  their  side  than  to  retain  their  respective  posts. 

In  vain  did  Tercier  write  to  the  Count :  "  Above  all 
things,  do  not  let  the  Marshal  come.    Advantage  will 
be  taken  of  his  presence  to  dismiss  him."    The  Marshal 
would  not  be  deterred  from  asking  for  leave  that  he 
might  come  to  Paris  to  solicit  or  to  undergo  an  inquiry 
into  his  conduct ;  and  he  succeeded  at  last  in  extracting 
from  the  King  this  dangerous  permission,  which  Choiseul 
was  too  clever  to  refuse  him  twice.    His  arrival  (at  the 
beginning  of  1762)  was  announced  to  the  King  by  the 
Count,   in  a  letter  of  the  secret  correspondence,  in 
terms  which  were  more  haughty  than  judicious.  "All 
France/'  said  the  Count,  "  will  observe  the  manner  in 
which  your  Majesty  shall  deign  to  treat  my  brother  on 
his  arrival/'    France  very  soon  knew  what  to  expect. 
The  presence  of  the  Marshal  was  troublesome,  and  to 
be  so  is  the  greatest  of  crimes  in  the  estimation  of  old 
spoiled  children  who  wear  crowns.    Louis  XV.  made 
him  feel  that  it  was  so  by  not  inviting  him  to  supper, 
though  this  was  almost  a  prescriptive  right  of  his  rank. 
More  excited  than  disheartened  by  this  first  cold  blast 
of  disgrace,  the  Marshal  none  the  less  demanded  audience 
of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  on  the  following  day,  in  order 
to  place  in  the  Minister's  own  hands  a  memorandum,  in 
z  2 
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which,  clause  by  clause,  all  the  incidents  of  the  un- 
fortunate battle  were  discussed.  He  begged  the  Duke 
to  lay  it  before  the  King,  apprising  him  that  his 
colleagues  would  each  simultaneously  receive  a  similar 
communication.  This  full  statement,  written  almost 
entirely  by  the  hand  of  Count  de  Broglie,  was  irre- 
futable. The  most  ignorant  could  understand  that  the 
action,  which  had  been  commenced  according  to  all 
the  rules  of  military  art,  had  failed  solely  through  default 
of  unity  in  the  command,  the  result  of  an  arrangement 
in  itself  entirely  opposed  to  all  the  laws  of  good  sense. 
The  result  of  so  categorical  a  demonstration  could  not 
be  left  long  in  doubt.  At  the  close  of  a  prolonged  and 
animated  debate  in  the  Council,  the  Marshal  received 
the  following  letter  : — 

"My  Cousin, — Having  judged  that  the  form  and 
the  motive  of  the  step  which  you  have  taken  in 
presenting  to  me  a  statement  of  the  events  of  the 
recent  campaign  are  as  much  opposed  to  the  good  of  my 
service,  as  they  are  of  evil  example  in  my  kingdom,  I 
mark  my  displeasure  by  removing  from  you  the  com- 
mand of  my  province  of  Alsace,  and  commanding  you 
to  set  out  for  your  estate  of  Broglie  next  Saturday, 
where  you  will  remain  until  further  orders.  On  which 
I  pray  God  to  have  you  in  His  holy  keeping. 

"  At  Marly,  17th  February,  1762. 

"Louis." 

On  the  same  day  the  Count  received  an  order  to 
rejoin  his  brother  at  the  same  place  of  exile. 
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"When  it  became  known  in  Paris  that  the  only 
general  whose  name  was  held  in  esteem  by  Frederick 
had  been  sacrificed  to  the  commander  who  reckoned 
his  campaigns  by  his  defeats,  the  commotion  was  great. 
That  evening  "  Tancrede"  was  given  at  the  Comedie 
Francaise.  Mademoiselle  Clairon,  in  the  role  of 
Amenaide,  came  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  raised 
her  voice  as  she  recited  the  following  lines  with 
emphasis — 

"  Tancrede  est  malheureux  :  on  l'exile,  on  l'outrage ; — 
C'est  le  sort  des  heros  d'etre  persecute." 

The  entire  audience  applauded.  The  time  had  not 
come  when  the  murmurs  of  the  people  could  alter 
the  royal  purpose,  but  those  who  were  present  at  that 
representation  remembered  it  afterwards  as  the  first  day 
on  which  Parisian  opinion — a  new-born  force,  already 
endeavouring  to  shake  thrones  and  institutions,  but 
which  as  yet  spoke  only  in  a  whisper — raised  such  a 
clamour  as  Versailles,  though  distant,  could  not  fail 
to  hear. 

Why  was  Count  de  Broglie  involved  in  the  dis- 
grace of  his  brother?  That  question  was  asked  by 
many  persons  at  the  time,  and  our  readers  will  now 
inquire  what  was  become  of  the  secret  correspondence, 
when  the  King  himself  had  proscribed  his  own  con- 
fidant ?  This  we  shall  learn  from  the  following 
chapter — not  the  least  curious  in  this  strange  history. 
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{Page  32.) 

Count  de  Broglie  as  depicted  by  Rulhiere,  "  Histoire  de  l'Anarchie 
de  Pologne,"  vol.  i.,  bk.  iii.  : — 

"  The  talents  and  the  personal  character  of  this  Ambassador  were 
not  yet  fully  known.  His  youth  had  been  spent  in  war.  Strictly 
brought  up,  in  the  midst  of  an  ambitious  family  which  belonged  to 
the  most  ancient  nobility  of  a  free  city  of  Italy,  and  which,  settled 
in  France  for  a  century,  owed  its  chief  honours  to  political  and 
military  services ;  educated  in  camps  under  the  eyes  of  a  severe  and 
vigilant  father  who  was  strictly  pious  and  of  rigorous  integrity; 
instructed  in  the  arts  of  intrigue  by  one  of  his  uncles,  an  old  abbe 
who  very  skilfully  promoted  the  interest  of  his  family  at  Court, 
while  his  brother  and  nephews  secured  its  renown  by  the  brilliancy 
of  their  actions ; — Count  de  Broglie  early  developed  an  active,  ener- 
getic, and  concentrated  intellect,  equally  adapted  to  all  the  cares  of 
war  and  to  the  most  mysterious  and  extended  negotiations,  but  also  a 
restless,  haughty,  and  impatient  temper,  incapable  of  being  bent  or 
turned  aside  by  any  obstacle.  He  showed  himself  from  the  begin- 
ning to  be,  as  he  always  continued,  a  warm  and  faithful  friend  and 
patron ;  an  implacable  and  obstinate  enemy,  whose  animosities 
knew  neither  truce  nor  abatement;  passionately  desirous  of  the 
glory  of  the  French  army  ;  disdaining  all  luxury,  ease  of  living,  or 
recreation ;  practising  all  the  domestic  virtues,  but  less  as  a  good 
brother,  a  tender  husband,  and  a  zealous  parent,  than  as  a  member  of 
a  faction,  and  making  his  family  itself  a  party  in  the  State  ;  capable 
of  the  profoundest  secrecy  in  his  long  and  impenetrable  intrigues, 
but  without  dissimulation  in  society  ;  letting  himself  be  carried  away 
by  his  resentments.  Either  he  owed  the  assurance  and  audacity  which 
appeared  in  all  his  actions  solely  to  the  certainty  of  the  secure  and 
secret  support  of  his  Court,  or  such  a  certainty  served  to  strengthen 
his  own  character ;  but  in  the  singular  part  which  circumstances  led 
him  to  play,  he  affected  the  rectitude  of  a  censor  ;  carried  the  strict- 
ness of  his  principles  to  the  most  rigorous  exaction  in  the  smallest 
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duties  ;  and  to  pedantry  in  matters  of  business;  in  justice  to  such 
an  excess  that  it  ceased  to  be  just ;  pardoned  nothing  to  those  who 
were  not  devoted  to  him;  was  more  indulgent  and  more  easy  to 
those  who  employed  their  talents  for  him,  never  deceiving  himself 
in  the  selection  of  men  to  second  his  designs,  although  events  almost 
always  belied  his  expectations ;  and  inspired  in  the  small  number 
of  those  who  approached  him  an  attachment  which  amounted  almost 
to  fanaticism.  To  indicate  at  once  that  which  events  will  force  us  to 
develop,  let  us  say  that  he  was  occasionally  oblivious,  in  the  violence 
of  his  hatreds,  and  the  anger  which  contradiction  aroused  in  him,  above 
all  in  the  designs  of  a  profound  and  reflective  ambition,  of  that  great 
love  of  the  welfare  of  the  State,  that  rigid  probity  which  he  exacted 
from  his  adversaries,  and  which  he  himself  strictly  observed  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  life." 

B. 

(Page  161.) 

Instructions  to  the  Chevalier  Douglas  for  his  secret  mission  to  Russia. 
The  text  has  been  published  by  Boutaric,  vol.  i.,  pp.  203-9,  1st 
June,  1755. 

"  The  general  situation  of  Europe,  the  troubles  that  arose  last 
year  in  Poland,  those  which  are  apprehended,  the  part  the  Court 
of  St.  Petersburg  has  taken  in  them,  the  probability  that  it  is 
about  shortly  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  subsidy  with  England  through 
the  medium  of  the  Chevalier  Williams,  appointed  Ambassador  from 
His  Britannic  Majesty  to  the  Empress  of  Russia:  all  requires  that  the 
greatest  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  proceedings  and  the  situation 
of  that  Court. 

"For  a  long  time  past  his  Majesty  has  had  no  Ambassador, 
Minister,  nor  even  Consul  at  that  Court;  consequently  the  state 
of  it  is  almost  entirely  unknown,  especially  as  the  character  of 
the  nation  and  the  jealous  and  suspicious  despotism  of  the  Ministry 
do  not  admit  of  those  correspondences  which  are  habitual  in  other 
countries.  It  has  been  thought,  that  in  order  to  have  information 
which  may  be  relied  upon  respecting  what  is  taking  place  in  Russia, 
it  would  be  proper  to  send  thither,  but  in  no  apparent  or  secret 
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capacity,  a  person  capable  of  thoroughly  examining  that  Court  for 
himself,  and  who  should  return  afterwards  to  give  an  account  of  it. 
A  Frenchman  could  not  be  employed  on  this  service.  Notwith- 
standing the  friendship  which  it  is  always  taken  for  granted  Russia 
has  for  his  Majesty,  and  her  inclination  towards  the  French  nation, 
a  subject  of  the  King  would  certainly  be  too  much  observed  in  Russia 
by  the  Ministry  to  be  useful  there,  let  him  avail  himself  of  what 
pretext  he  might  to  conceal  the  true  motive  of  his  sojourn.  For  this 
reason,  choice  has  been  made  of  one  Douglas,  who,  being  a  subject  of 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,  cannot  give  rise  to  any  suspicion.  The 
testimonials  which  have  been  received  to  his  intelligence  and  his  zeal, 
give  reason  to  expect  that  he  will  successfully  acquit  himself  of  this 
commission.  It  is  proposed  that  he  shall  start  from  hence  in  the  most 
ordinary  manner,  just  as  a  gentleman  might  who  travels  solely  for 
his  health,  and  for  his  amusement.  This  is  a  frequent  custom  among 
his  compatriots,  and  consequently  will  attract  no  attention.  He  must 
not  appear  to  have  any  relations  with  the  Ministers  of  his  Majesty, 
either  in  France  or  in  his  journeys,  nor  must  he  call  on  any  of  them 
at  the  different  places  at  which  he  may  be.  He  can  set  out  with  an 
ordinary  passport  to  avoid  the  questions  which  might  be  put  to  him 
in  the  Courts  of  Germany.  By  reason  of  the  curiosity  which  he 
might  excite,  it  appears  advisable  that  he  should  re-enter  Germany 
by  Swabia,  and  pass  from  thence  to  Bohemia,  under  the  pretext  of 
visiting  the  different  mines  in  that  kingdom,  for  purposes  of  in- 
formation. The  knowledge  of  mineralogy  which  he  possesses  may 
serve  as  a  pretext  for  that  journey.  From  Bohemia  he  will  go  to 
Saxony,  where  he  will  visit  the  mines  of  Fribourg,  and,  after  having 
satisfied  his  curiosity,  he  will  go  on  to  Dantzic,  either  by  Silesia, 
Warsaw  and  Thorn,  or  by  Pomerania  ;  passing  by  Frankfort-on-the . 
Oder,  and  from  thence  to  Dantzic,  by  any  route  he  pleases.  He 
will  remain  in  the  latter  city  for  several  days,  to  endeavour  to  find  out 
the  cause  of  the  disputes  which  have  subsisted  for  several  years 
between  the  magistracy  and  the  bourgeoisie  ;  to  penetrate,  if  possible, 
into  all  the  causes  of  these  dissensions,  who  has  fomented  them,  and 
whether  they  are  kept  up  by  any  foreign  Power.  From  thence  he 
will  continue  his  route  by  Prussia  to  Courland,  where  he  will  also 
remain  under  pretext  of  requiring  rest,  but  with  a  view  to  learning 
what  state  the  Duchy  is  in,  what  the  nobility  think  of  the  deposition 
and  the  exile  of  the  Duke  of  Courland,  and  the  views  of  the  Russian 
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Minister  upon  the  future  of  that  principality.  He  will  also  inform 
himself  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  revenue  and  justice  are 
administered  there,  and  the  number  of  troops  maintained  in  the 
province  by  Russia.  From  Courland  he  will  pass  on  to  Livonia,  and 
follow  the  high  road  to  St.  Petersburg.  His  first  care  on  arriving 
there  will  be  to  make  known  without  affectation  the  reason  of  his 
journey,  which  is  nothing  but  pure  curiosity.  He  will  take  care  to 
make  acquaintances  who  can  inform  him  of  what  he  desires  to  know 
He  cannot  be  too  circumspect  in  the  manner  in  which  he  obtains  his 
information.  He  must  not  evince  more  affection  for  one  nation  than 
for  others,  although  the  cause  which  has  led  to  his  leaving 
England  seems  as  if  it  ought  to  prevent  his  making  acquaintance 
with  the  Chevalier  Williams.  Nevertheless,  if,  as  he  feels  assured, 
the  Chevalier  does  not  know  him,  he  may  see  him,  as  every  English- 
man ought  to  see  the  English  Minister. 

"  He  will  inform  himself  as  secretly  as  possible  of  the  success  of 
the  negotiations  of  that  Minister  for  troops  to  be  furnished  to 
England  •  of  the  number  of  troops  which  Russia  maintains ;  of 
the  conditions  of  her  fleet,  her  ships,  and  galleys ;  of  her  finances ; 
her  commerce,  and  the  dispositions  of  the  nation  towards  the  present 
Ministry,  and  the  degree  of  credit  in  which  Count  Bestucheff  is 
held. 

"  Also  the  public  estimation  of  Count  Yoronzow ;  also  concerning 
the  favourites  of  the  Empress,  as  much  in  her  business  as  in  her 
pleasures;  the  influence  which  they  have  over  the  Ministers; 
the  unison  or  the  jealousy  which  subsists  between  the  Ministers, 
and  their  conduct  with  regard  to  the  favourites ;  of  the  fate  of 
Prince  Ivan,  the  former  Czar,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  his 
favourite. 

"  Of  the  affection  of  the  nation  for  the  Grand  Duke  of  Russia, 
especially  since  the  birth  of  his  son ;  whether  Prince  Ivan  has  any 
secret  partisans,  and  whether  England  supports  them. 

"  Of  the  desire  which  the  Russians  have  to  live  in  peace,  and 
their  disinclination  to  war,  especially  with  Germany. 

"  Of  the  views  of  Russia  for  the  present  and  in  future  cases  ;  of 
her  projects  upon  Sweden  ;  of  the  impression  which  has  been  made 
by  the  death  of  Sultan  Mahmoud,  and  the  succession  of  Osman  to 
the  throne ;  of  her  conduct  towards  the  Porte. 

"  Of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  recall  of  Count  Raso- 
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mowski,  Hetman  of  the  Cossacks,  from  the  Ukraine ;  of  what  is 
thought  of  the  fidelity  of  those  people,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  treated  by  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg;  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  Empress  towards  France,  and  of  what  her  Ministry  apparently 
suggest  to  her  to  prevent  her  from  re-establishing  the  correspondence 
with  his  Majesty ;  of  the  factions  which  divide  the  Court ;  of  the 
subjects,  both  men  and  women,  in  whom  the  Empress  has  confidence; 
of  her  sentiments  and  those  of  her  Ministers  towards  the  Courts  of 
Vienna  and  London ;  in  short,  of  all  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  service  or  the  curiosity  of  his  Majesty. 

"  He  will  collect  together  as  much  information  as  the  country, 
which  is  not  communicative,  will  permit  him  to  acquire;  he  will 
take  notes  of  all  those  subjects  which  may  serve  for  a  memoir ;  he 
will  not  compose  it  or  send  it  to  France  until  after  he  shall  have 
left  the  Russian  territory,  except  in  the  case  that  the  Minister  of 
Sweden  to  St.  Petersburg,  who  will  be  written  to,  can  take  charge 
of  his  packets,  and  send  them  by  post  to  Stockholm  in  Sweden ;  he 
will  never  risk  anything  by  the  ordinary  post  except  the  announce- 
ment of  his  arrival,  and  the  progress  which  he  may  make  in  pro- 
curing the  different  articles  detailed  below ;  and  in  order  to  do  that 
he  will  use  an  allegorical  language  which  will  be  arranged  with 
him,  and  certain  addresses  with  which  he  will  be  furnished.  When 
he  shall  think  that  he  has  fulfilled  as  nearly  as  possible  all  the  objects 
above  stated,  he  will  give  notice,  so  that  he  may  receive  an  order  to 
return  to  France  either  by  the  same  route  or  by  Sweden,  under  the 
same  pretext  of  seeing  the  mines,  so  that  he  may  continue  to  conceal 
the  aim  of  his  journey  by  appearing  to  have  the  same  object  always 
in  view ;  and  on  the  manner  in  which  he  shall  fulfil  so  important 
and  delicate  a  commission  will  depend  whether  he  may  hope  that 
his  Majesty  will  employ  his  talents  and  his  zeal  on  other  occasions  ; 
and  consequently  the  rewards  by  which  his  Majesty's  satisfaction ,  in 
his  service  will  be  marked. — 1st  January,  1775. 

"  The  foundation  of  this  allegorical  language  will  be  the  purchase 
of  furs.  Black  fox  will  signify  Chevalier  Williams ;  if  he  succeeds, 
black  fox  will  be  dear,  because  England  will  have  given  a  com?LQission 
to  buy  it ;  the  words  ermine  is  in  fashion  will  signify  that  the 
Russian  party  is  in  the  ascendant,  and  that  consequently  f/breigners 
are  not  in  favour  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  Austrian  party .  at  whose 
head  is  the  Count  de  Bestucheflf,  preponderates,  the  phr,ase  will  be 
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lynx  has  its  price.  In  order  to  mark  the  diminution  of  Count 
BestuchefTs  predominance  in  favour  of  France,  marten  sables  are 
diminishing  in  value  shall  be  employed;  to  indicate  that  he  is  in 
equal  favour,  they  are  still  at  the  same  price.  Skins  of  the  little  grey 
wolf  will  signify  'troops  in  the  pay  of  England.'  It  will  be  under- 
stood that  the  number  of  skins  to  be  sent  shall  be  always  augmented 
by  two-thirds  in  indicating  the  number  of  troops,  so  that  ten  skins 
will  indicate  30,000  men,  and  twenty,  60,000  or  70,000  ;  the  agent 
is  not  to  write  that  he  will  send  the  furs,  but  will  simply  say  that  he 
will  bring  them  on  his  return.  In  going  to  Dantzic  the  agent  will  send 
one  of  his  servants  to  Grandeutz,  a  small  town  in  Polish  Prussia, 
there  to  post  a  letter,  in  which  he  shall  give  information  of  all  that 
he  has  been  able  to  discover  at  Dantzic,  concerning  the  dissensions 
between  the  magistracy  and  the  bourgeoisie.    This  letter  shall  bear 

the  address  of  M.  . 

"  These  letters  shall  be  in  the  form  of  letters  of  exchange,  and 
according  to  the  more  or  less  success  in  his  investigations,  on  which 
will  depend  the  duration  of  his  sojourn;  he  will  state  whether  he 
requires,  or  does  not  require,  remittances.  If  he  find  that  he  can 
do  nothing,  he  will  state  that  the  air  is  altogether  inimical  to  his 
health,  and  that  he  requests  remittances  that  he  may  go  else- 
where.   If  M.  is  not  to  go  to  Sweden,  he  will  receive  for  answer, 

that  since  his  health  is  suffering,  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to 
come  straight  home.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  to  go  there,  that  will 
be  intimated  to  him  under  the  form  of  advice.  If  it  is  considered 
inexpedient  that  he  should  come  back,  he  will  be  apprised  that  a 
muff  has  been  procured  here,  and  that  consequently  he  is  requested 
not  to  purchase  one.    All  this,  written  in  very  small  characters,  and 

abridged,  will  be  placed  by  M.  in  a  tortoise-shell  snuff-box,  with 

false  bottom,  which  cannot  give  rise  to  any  suspicion." 


{Page  164.) 

The  two  following  despatches,  addressed  by  Frederick  to  his  Minister 
at  Paris,  and  intercepted  by  the  French  Government,  give  an 
idea  of  the  exactitude  with  which  that  Prince  desired  to  be 
informed  by  his  Ambassadors  of  all  that  was  passing  at  the 
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place  of  their  residence.  It  appears  from  them  that  the  rela- 
tions of  the  King  with  Prince  de  Conti  had  strongly  attracted 
his  attention. 

The  King  of  Prussia  to  Baron  von  Knyphausen,  Minister  at  Paris. 

Potsdam,  23rd  November,  1754. 
"  Your  despatch  of  the  16th  has  duly  reached  me.    That  which  I 
have  required  from  you  in  consequence  of  my  letter  of  the  26fch 
of  last  month  is  nothing  more  than  any  experienced  and  skilful 
Minister  ought  to  practise  of  his  own  accord.    Do  not  dwell  on  the 
lack  of  events,  which,  from  what  you  say,  do  not  succeed  each  other 
with  rapidity.     I  do  not  mean  that  you  are  to  inform  me  of 
events  when  there  are  none,  and  still  less  that  you  are  to  magnify 
small  facts ;  but  in  a  country  like  that  in  which  you  are,  there  are 
many  objects,  which,  in  default  of  important  events,  may  furnish 
you  sufficiently  with    matter  to    render  your  despatches  always 
interesting.     Also,  in  order  that  you  may  know  better  how  to 
enter  into  my  meaning,  I  am  about  to  indicate  to  you  a  few 
subjects  only  among  a  thousand  others,  which  may  render  your 
reports  interesting  to  me,  and  which  deserve  my  attention.    There  is 
the  article  of  the  Ministers  of  France,  their  different  ways  of  thinking, 
their  enterprises  and  their  daily  intrigues  against  one  another ;  Prince 
de  Conti,  his  credit  with  the  King  his  master ;  the  policy  which  he 
proposes  to  himself,  his  views,  &c. ;  Marshal  de  Belleisle,  his  rising 
or  declining  credit ;  the  footing  on  which  Marshal  de  Lowendahl  is 
at  present :  these  are  subjects  which  interest  me.    Besides,  you  will 
have  a  vast  field  in  thoroughly  informing  me  of  the  state  of  the 
finances  of  France,  of  the  resources  that  she  can  command  in  case  of 
need ;  and  if  she  should  have  to  make  war,  what  will  be  the  funds 
by  which  it  will  be  efficaciously  sustained.    The  resources  on  which 
France  will  then  be  able  to  reckon  securely,  the  means  which  she 
will  employ  to  procure  these  funds,  whether  lotteries,  tontines,  life 
annuities,  or  other  expedients — how  many  years  she  could  bear  the 
cost  of  war,  notwithstanding  the  present  derangement  of  her  finances, 
the  condition  of  her  navy,  whether  she  continues  to  increase  it,  to 
what  extent  she  means  to  carry  the  increase  of  it,  and  what  is  her 
intention  concerning  it ;  whether  the  number  of  60,000  sailors  which 
she  formerly  maintained  is  now  made  up,  whether  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  men  in  France  so  that  in  case  of  war  the  regiments 
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might  be  at  first  rendered  complete,  and  then  recruited  after  a 
war;  whether  the  present  Minister  is  capable  of  forming  vigorous 
resolutions  supposing  that  the  war  could  not  be  avoided.  What 
would  then  be  Madame  de  Pompadour's  way  of  thinking,  her  present 
liaisons,  her  views,  whether  it  is  really  true  that  she  has  had  large  sums 
deposited  in  England,  and  that  she  is  still  sending  over  large  sums. 
One  principal  thing,  and  which  calls  for  your  continual  attention,  is 
that  you  should  also  give  good  heed  to  the  insinuations  which  the 
English,  the  Austrians,  and  the  Saxons  might  make  to  the  Ministers 
and  to  the  Court  concerning  me.  There  are  a  thousand  similar 
interesting  subjects  which  will  come  into  your  mind,  if  you  reflect. 
I  do  not  ask  you  to  deal  with  them  all  at  once,  and  you  will  observe 
that  on  a  day  when  there  is  no  important  matter,  you  may  take  one 
of  the  aforesaid  articles  and  deal  with  it  thoroughly ;  but  also,  to  be 
completely  efficient  in  this  respect,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should 
frequent  the  society  of  all  sorts  of  people  who  may  be  useful  to  you, 
in  order  to  get  information  out  of  them,  and  that  you  should  get  in 
among  people  who  have  familiar  conversations  with  the  Ministers. 
It  is  through  them  that  you  will  often  learn  details  which  the 
Ministers  would  not  tell  you.  It  is  not  only  that  kind  of  company 
which  amuses  and  diverts  you  that  you  ought  to  frequent,  but  that 
of  the  persons  who  may  be  useful  to  you  in  the  conduct  of  affairs. 
For,  in  order  to  acquit  yourself  worthily  in  the  important  post  that 
I  have  confided  to  you,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  acquire  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  affairs  of  France,  whether  they  relate 
to  the  Court,  the  army,  to  finance,  or  to  judicial  or  ecclesiastical 
matters,  &c,  so  that  when  you  make  me  reports,  I  may  securely 
rely  on  them.  One  thing  more  I  have  to  recommend  to  you  :  it  is 
to  endeavour  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  the  Abbe  de  Saint- Cyr, 
who  has  free  access  to  the  Dauphin,  so  that  you  may  arrive,  through 
him,  at  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Dauphin, 
and  his  manner  of  thinking  and  acting;  and  whether  he  leans  to 
the  Court  of  Dresden;  also  with  regard  to  the  Dauphiness,  and 
whether  she  still  favours  the  aforesaid  Court.  This  is  what  I  expect 
from  you.  If  you  conform  to  it  and  fulfil  my  expectation  by  ren- 
dering your  despatches  henceforth  interesting  to  the  point  which  I 
have  indicated  to  you,  you  may  be  assured  that  the  past  shall  be 
entirely  forgotten,  and  that  I  shall  willingly  give  you  tokens  of  my 
satisfaction  and  of  my  regard." 
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Baron  von  Knyphausen  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 

Paris,  6th  December,  1754. 
"  Sire, — I  have  received  your  Majesty's  letter  of  the  19th  Novem- 
ber. The  influence  which  Prince  de  Conti  has  gained  for  some 
time  past  over  the  mind  of  the  King  appears  to  increase  from  day 
to  day.  The  recall  of  the  Parliament  and  the  exile  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  which  are  rightly  attributed  to  him,  are  proofs  of 
this  which  cannot  be  denied,  and  many  other  events  which  are  not 
indeed  of  the  same  importance,  serve  equally  to  confirm  the  public 
in  this  opinion.  The  Prince  has  not  only  long  conversations  with 
the  King,  but  it  is  also  certain  that  he  often  receives  letters  from 
him,  and  is  frequently  consulted  by  him.  In  connection  with  this 
an  event  has  occurred  which  has  made  a  great  deal  of  noise,  and 
which  is  not  yet  cleared  up.  One  of  the  servants  of  Prince  de 
Conti  has  mislaid  a  letter  which  the  King  had  charged  him  to 
deliver  to  his  master,  and  it  has  never  been  found.  The  man  was 
immediately  put  in  prison,  and  the  severity  with  which  he  has  been 
treated,  and  the  measures  which  have  been  taken  to  recover  the 
letter,  if  indeed  it  was  really  lost,  indicate  that  it  contained  matters 
of  great  importance.  Several  persons  suspect  that  this  letter  may 
have  been  lost  on  purpose,  and  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
clergy  or  the  Ministry.  This  is  all  the  more  probable  inasmuch  as 
the  former  have  no  reason  to  like  the  advice  which  the  Prince  has 
given  to  the  King,  and  the  latter  must  naturally  feel  jealous  of  the 
influence  in  affairs  which  he  has  exercised  for  some  time  past." 
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